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Art.  I. — Tlte  Constitution  of  the  Church  of  the  Future.  A  Practical 
Explanation  of  the  Correspondence  with  the  Right  Honourable  IVilUam 
Gladstone  on  the  German  Church.  Episcopacy,  and  Jerusalem,  With 
a  Preface.  Notes,  and  the  Complete  Correspondence,  By  Christian 
Charles  Josias  Bunsen,  D.  Ph.  D.C.L.  Translated  from  the  Ger¬ 
man,  under  the  superintendence  of,  and  with  additions  by,  the  Author. 
London:  Longman  and  Co.  1847.  pp.  321. 

We  profess  ourselves  to  belong  to  those  who,  weary  with  the 
contemplation  of  the  venality,  falsehood,  and  violence,  which 
everywhere  display  themselves  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the 
present  and  the  past,  often  turn  an  anxious  eye  to  futurity  for 
relief.  The  sure  word  of  prophecy  reveals  to  us  a  time  when 
he,  ‘  who  is  Head  over  all  things  to  the  church,^  shall  take  unto 
himself  his  great  power  and  reign ;  and  when  his  church,  'shaking 
herself  from  the  dust,  and  putting  on  her  beautiful  garments, 
shall  arise  and  shine,  because  her  light  is  come,  and  the  glory  of 
is  arisen  upon  her.^  Nor,  to  a  devout  mind,  is  there  any¬ 
thing  more  delightful  than  to  escape  from  the  dark  and  dreary 
realities  of  the  past,  into  those  regions  of  future  glory,  which 
are  thrown  open  to  us  in  the  Word  of  God.  The  mere  an¬ 
nouncement,  therefore,  of  ‘  The  Church  of  the  Future,^  caused, 
instantly,  as  by  enchantment,  many  a  bright  vision  to  appear 
before  us ;  so  that,  amongst  the  volumes  on  our  table,  the  one 
to  which  our  readers  are  now  directed,  was  immediately  seized 
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for  perusal.  But,  alas !  we  soon  discovered  that  a  good  title- 
page,  like  the  smiling  face  of  a  traitor,  or  the  flowers  that  cover 
a  bog,  may  serve  only  to  mislead  and  deceive.  A  few  pages  were  *  ^ 
enough  to  convince  us,  that  ‘  The  Church  of  the  Future^  would  \ 

be  nothing  more  or  less  than  antichrist  under  another  form ;  or  ^ 

a  kind  of  German  anialgamization  of  all  antichrists,  present  and  ] 

past :  a  discovery  which  not  only  startled  us  from  our  visions,  J 

but  created  an  instinctive  shudder  and  recoil.  1 

The  author  assures  us,  at  great  length,  that,  of  all  persons,  the  ® 

ministers  of  religion  are  the  worst  qualified  for  either  civil  or  M 

ecclesiastical  government ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  aflbrds  them  ^ 

ample  revenge,  by  showing,  through  the  whole  volume,  that  a 
minister  of  state  may  be  the  greatest  of  all  bunglers  in  religion.  © 

Happily,  we  live  in  a  day  in  which  the  principles  of  religious  s 

freedom  are  beginning  to  be  better  understood  and  appreciated,  I 

than  in  any  preceding  period  of  the  world.  But  while  the  people  I 

arc  engaged  in  agitating  the  question,  and  in  organizing  their  I 

strength,  to  secure  the  long  wished-for  blessing,  rulers  and  I 

statesmen,  it  appears,  are  far  more  busily  occupied,  behind  the  S 

scenes,  in  devising  plans  to  counteract  their  movements.  And, 
ns  an  exemplification  of  the  danger  to  which  our  liberties  are  >  ; j 
exposed  from  the  intrigues  of  confederate  politicians,  the  work 
before  us  is  likely  to  be  of  great  service,  though  in  a  manner  very  j 

ditfereut  from  what  the  author  designed.  We  shall  endeavour,  |  j 

therefore,  to  give  our  readers  as  clear  an  insight  as  our  space  ^  1 
will  allow,  into  this  singular  production.  H 

Its  author,  Chevalier  Bunsen,  has  for  some  time  held  the  im-  m 
portant  office  of  ambassador  from  the  court  of  Prussia  to  this  1 

country,  and  is  well  known  to  the  literary  world  as  the  intimate  « 

friend  and  historical  successor  of  the  illustrious  Niebuhr,  lie  ^ 

is,  therefore,  a  person  whose  learning  and  abilities,  to  say  % 

nothing  of  his  rank  and  station  in  life,  entitle  him,  in  his  proper  ^  I 

sphere,  to  great  deference  and  respect ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  | 

strange  liberties  which  he  takes  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  Sou  | 

of  God  in  the  volume  before  us,  we  feel  disposed  to  give  him  | 

credit  for  as  much  earnestness  and  sincerity  as  statesmen  gene-  | 
rally  have  on  religion.  | 

Upon  this  momentous  subject,  it  appears,  that  our  author  and  i 

the  Bight  Honourable  illimu  E.  Gladstone,  who  was  then  a  | 

member  of  Sir  Robert  Pee  Vs  administration,  w'erc  drawn,  by  1 

their  common  zeal,  into  close  and  confidential  correspondence.  ;  3 
In  reviewing  the  state  of  Christendom,  both  these  gentlemen 
seein  to  have  arrived  at  the  conelusion  that,  what  with  popery 
on  the  one  hand,  and  independency  (politely  styled  by  Chevalier 

unsen,  ^  American  Gospel,’)  on  the  other,  the  established  pro- 
tcstantism  of  Europe  occupies  no  very  safe  or  enviable  position, 
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and  that  something  more,  in  the  way  of  church-making,  church- 
repairing,  or  church-alteration,  should  be  attempted.  On  such 
a  subject,  ordinary  men  would  naturally  betake  themselves  to 
the  Bible  —  the  only  religion,  according  to  Chillingworth, 
of  protestants.  But  into  this  vulgar  error,  of  going  to  Christianity 
itself  for  the  constitution  of  a  Christian  church,  and  of  trou¬ 
bling  themselves  with  studies  by  which  divines,  in  general,  render 
themselves  unfit  for  even  ecclesiastical  government,  such  men 
as  Bunsen  and  Gladstone  were  not  likely  to  fall.  Consequently 
their  sole  inquiry  seems  to  have  been  whether,  by  a  little  diplo¬ 
macy  and  mutual  accommodation,  a  grand  confederacy  of  pro- 
testant  hierarchies,  cjvlled  churches,  might  not  be  formed. 

The  Jerusalem  Bishopric  for  which  our  readers  as  loyal  sub¬ 
jects  have  already  been  duly  taxed,  holds  a  prominent  place  in 
this  correspondence,  and  appears  to  have  been  launched  as  a 
kind  of  pilot-balloon,  to  show  how  far  the  wind  might  prove 
favourable  for  a  cooperative  union  of  the  German  and  Anglican 
churches  upon  a  larger  scale.  Thus,  while  the  friends  of  reli¬ 
gious  liberty  in  this  country  have  been  calling  aloud  for  the 
removal  of  ecclesiastical  burdens,  our  statesmen  have  not 
only  been  busily  occupied  in  creating  fresh  bishoprics  in 
England  and  her  colonies,  but  carrying  on  a  treaty  with  a 
foreign  government  to  extend  the  nuisance,  at  the  cost  of  this 
country,  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  empire,  and  to  form  the 
protestant  hierarchies  of  Europe  into  a  confederate  despotism 
against  the  liberties  of  mankind.  Thus,  through  the  imperti¬ 
nent  meddling  of  a  foreign  ambassador  with  our  internal  affairs, 
fresh  encroachments  have  been  made,  in  the  abused  names  of 
education  and  religion,  on  our  dearest  rights ;  and  additional 
taxes,  to  a  large  amount  and  for  the  most  obnoxious  of  all  pur¬ 
poses,  have  been  imposed,  in  accordance  with  the  despotic  views 
of  the  Prussian  court. 

But  the  legs  of  the  lame  arc  not  equal.  Church- makers, 
however  rigid  in  the  uniformity  they  would  impose  upon  others, 
are  not  always  perfectly  agreed  among  themselves.  It  appears 
to  have  been  conceded  by  the  Prussian  monarch,  that  the  joint- 
stock  affair  at  Jerusalem  should  be  conducted  upon  the  principles 
of  diocesan  episcopacy,  and  constitute  a  part  of  the  Anglican 
church ;  Anglican  ordination  being  deemed  sufficient  for  Lu¬ 
theran  clergymen,  while  Lutheran  ordination  seems  to  have 
been  regarded  as  by  far  too  homely  or  destitute  of  apostolical 
validity  to  suit  the  lofty  pretensions  of  the  English  prelates. 

By  this  concession,  however,  he  appears  to  have  created  great 
alarm  and  dissatisfaction  in  Germany ;  and  accordingly  to  have 
commanded  that  a  work  by  Abcken  entitled  *  Geschichtlicbe 
Darligung  mit  Urkunden,’  should  be  published,  as  an  authori- 
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tative  exposition  of  the  matter.  But,  if  the  Emperor  Charles  v. 
found  it  impossible,  after  numberless  experiments,  to  make  two 
watches  keep  exact  time  with  each  other,  how  could  it  be 
expected,  that  the  rival  pretensions  of  two  haughty  systems  of 
priestcraft  could  immediately  be  adjusted  by  the  Prussi;m  mo¬ 
narch?  The  royal  consolations  administered  in  Germany,  with¬ 
out  silencing  the  murmurs  of  that  country,  appear  only  to  have 
produced,  in  the  sensitive  breast  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  serious  jea¬ 
lousy  on  behalf  of  the  church  of  England ;  and  that  gentleman, 
in  a  letter  to  Chevalier  Bunsen,  expresses  ^  the  strongest  con¬ 
viction*  that  *  the  full  ministerial  communion,^  which  Abcken  s 
book  had  promised  to  the  Lutheran  priesthood,  was  more  than 
the  British  prelates  had  ever  agreed  to  sanction.  Upon  this  a 
short  correspondence  followed,  the  substance  of  which,  being 
privately  printed,  was  communicated  by  Bunsen  to  such  per¬ 
sons  ns  he  thought  proper  in  Germany. 

But  the  information  thus  privately  circulated  by  the  ambas¬ 
sador  soon  found  its  way,  in  a  garbled  shape,  into  the  public 
journals ;  and,  as  an  antidote  to  the  confusion  and  misrepre¬ 
sentation  which  it  caused,  he  resolved,  with  the  consent  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  to  publish  the  correspondence  entire ;  and,  along  with 
it,  those  reflections,  on  the  constitution  of  the  future  church, 
which  arc  embodied  in  the  present  treatise,  after  having  occu¬ 
pied  the  mind  of  the  author  for  '  the  last  five  and  twenty 
years.’ 

Had  Chevalier  Bunsen  employed  as  many  days  or  hours  in 
a  prayerful  examination  of  the  New’  Testament,  he  would  have 
fouud  that  the  constitution  of  the  church  of  the  future,  as  well 
ns  of  the  past,  had  been  already  fixed  by  Him  who  planned  the 
universe  and  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind ;  that  within 
the  boundaries  of  his  kingdom  monarchs  and  ambassadors 
stand  upon  a  common  level  with  the  meanest  subject;  and 
that  it  is  just  as  much  their  office  to  regulate  the  tides  and 
tempests,  or  mend  the  solar  system,  as  to  legislate  for  the  king¬ 
dom  of  heaven.  But  the  thought  of  eonsulting  the  Head  of  the 
church,  respecting  the  constitution  of  his  kingdom,  never  seems 
to  have  entered  our  author*s  mind;  and,  equally  unappalled  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  undertaking  and  the  acknowleged  failures  of 
all  preceding  statesmen,  he  enters  as  boldly  and  deliberately 
on  the  stupendous  work  of  church-making  for  the  future,  as  if 
the  realms  of  conscience  and  the  ages  to  come  were  as  much  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Prussian  king,  as  the  sandy  regions  of 
Berlin. 

Determined  therefore,  more  Germanico,  to  go  far  enough  back 
for  the  origin  of  *  church-life,*  he  tells  us  in  his  first  chapter, 
that  both  branches  of  it,  that  which  relates  to  God  and  that 
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which  relates  to  the  world,  have  their  root  in  the  idea  of  the 
priesthood ;  and  that  they  can  reeeive  no  purely  Christian  form, 
unless  the  doctrine  of  the  universal  priesthood  of  Christians  is 
rightly  understood  and  faithfully  maintained.  All  religious,  he 
reminds  us,  had  their  priests  and  sacrifices  by  priests  which 
were  sin  otferings  or  thank-ofteriiigs;  declaring,  in  the  one 
case,  the  worshippei^s  consciousness  of  separation  from  God  and 
vet  of  dependence  upon  him;  and,  in  the  other,  his  desire  of 
reunion  with  God  by  the  propitiation  of  his  offended  justice. 
Tlien,  in  language  which  we  shall  find  it  extremely  difficult  to 
reconcile  with  his  subsequent  conclusions,  he  proceeds  as 
follows ; — 

•  *  • 

‘The  great  atonement  or  sin-offering  of  mankind  was  consum¬ 
mated  by  Christ,  by  means  of  his  personal  sacrifice  :  the  great 
thank-offering  of  mankind  became  possible  by  means  of  his  spirit. 

.  .  .  *  .  .  Thus,  therefore,  by  means  of  that  Divine  act  of  love, 
manifested  in  the  personal  life  and  death  of  Christ,  as  the  incarnate 
eternal  Word,  the  former  of  those  two  typical  observances,  the  sin-- 
offering,  was  complete  for  all  time  and  eternity.  ’  The  other  typical 
observance,  on  the  other  hand/  had  begun  to  be  possible,  yea,  to  be 
realised.  The  true  thank-offering  entered  into  the  \vorld,  forming, 
so  to  speak,  the  pulse  of  the  Divine  life  on  earth,  and  destined 
according  to  Christ’s  promise,  to  endure  unto  the  end  of  time, 
manifesting  itself,  both  in  direct  acts  of  worship  and  in  the  whole  of 
life,  as  the  true  immediate  fellowship  of  man  with  God,  as  it  were  the 
permanent  incorporation  of  the  human  with  the  Divine.’ — p.  10. 

After  laying  down  these  premises,  in  a  course  of  reasoning, 
which,  though  rendered  obscure  and  tedious  by  an  affectation 
of  profundity  thoroughly  German,  contains  a  large  amount  of 
important  truth,  he  proceeds  to  draw  from  them  the  following 
conclusions: — That  priesthood  and  sacrifice,  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  Jews  and  the  heathen  held  them,  have  altogether  and 
for  ever  ceased  to  be  true  expressions  of  the  religious  feelings 
of  mankind. — That  henceforth  there  can  be  no  more  human 
and  therefore  typical  mediators  between  God  and  man. — That 
the  mediatorial  act  of  the  reconciled  man  consists  simply  in  his 
free  faith.—  That  man  is  invited  to  approach  the  Deity  as  man, 
to  draw  near  to  God  immediately  in  Christ,  and  therefore  with 
the  dignity  of  a  priest. — And  that  every  individual  man  has 
thus  far  become  a  priest  of  the  Most  High  because  morally 
responsible  to  him  alone.  Having  thus  assumed,  as  the  ground¬ 
work  of  his  reasoning,  tnat  the  only  proper  priesthood,  now 
existing,  is  the  entire  body  of  believers ;  and  having,  moreover, 
fortified  himself  in  this  position  by  appropriate  passages  from 
the  Word  of  God,  our  author  goes  on  to  assure  us,  that  ‘  this 
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collective  life  of  Christendom  in  God  and  in  the  world,  this 
exercise  of  the  universal  priesthood  of  Christians,  this  earnest 
desire  to  promote  God^s  moral  government  in  the  world,  is  the 
universal  pure  oft'ering,  the  incense,  which  according  to  the 
words  of  the  latest  prophet  of  the  old  covenant  (Mai.  i.  13), 

‘  shall  hereafter  be  otfered  by  all  people,  from  the  rising  of  the 
sun  to  the  going  down  of  the  same.* 

All  this,  doubtless,  is,  as  far  as  it  goes,  very  evangelical  and 
very  true ;  but,  to  assert  that  the  Christian  church  was  insti¬ 
tuted  by  God  for  no  other  end  than  that  Christians,  as  a  royal 
priesthood,  might  oiler  up  to  him  their  spiritual  sacrifices,  is  to 
place  the  whole  question  upon  a  basis  much  narrower  than  that 
on  which  it  stands  in  the  Word  of  God.  But,  admitting,  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  only  end  of  ‘church  life^  is 
what  our  author  has  stated — what  is  there,  in  his  reasoning,  to 
show  that  the  constitution  of  the  Christian  church,  which  (lod 
liimsclf  has  given,  is  inadequate  for  that  purpose;  or  that, 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  Chevalier  Bunsen  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone  have  been  entrusted  with  a  wisdom  unknown  to  Christ 
and  his  apostles?  We  should  have  supposed  that  the  only  way 
to  secure  the  end  of  the  church,  in  a  universal  priesthood  otfer- 
ing  up  their  spiritual  sacrifices  unto  God,  was  to  go  into  all  the 
.world,  as  the  apostles  did,  preaching  the  gospel,  and  planting 
churches  constituted  according  to  the  Word  of  God.  But  all 
this,  it  seems,  is  pure  mistake ;  Chevalier  Bunsen  assures  us, 
not  from  Scripture,  but  as  a  statesman  and  philosopher,  that  to 
secure  a  universal  priesthood,  there  must  be  a  national  church 
with  a  national  polity  of  the  true  Prussian  stamp ;  that  it  is, 
not  by  theology,  but  ‘  polity,’  national  polity,  a  new  improved 
Prussian  polity,  nothing  more  or  less,  that  the  work  is  to  be 
accomplished ;  and  that  this  great  moral  idea  requires,  for  its 
full  development,  ‘  a  Christian  nation  and  a  Christian  state.’ 

Thus,  if  our  readers  can  furnish  the  Prussian  ambassador 
with  a  Christian  nation  and  a  Christian  state,  he  is  ready,  it 
seems,  by  means  of  national  polity,  to  furnish  for  all  futurity  a 
Christian  church.  We  have  been  accustomed  to  think  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  church  to  christianize  the  nations,  and  not 
of  nations  and  states  to  christianize  the  church ;  and  that  a 
Christian  nation,  or,  according  to  our  author’s  ow’ii  view  of  the 
case,  a  nation,  composed  wholly  of  believers  or  priests  unto  God, 
would  stand  in  very  little  need  of  church-making  for  the  future. 
The  church  or  churches  which  have  hitherto  been  so  faithful,  so 
scriptural,  and  so  wonderfully  blessed,  as  to  present  at  last  to 
the  world  the  glorious  spectacle  of  a  nation  and  state  truly 
Christian,  had  better,  we  should  have  supposed,  ‘let  well  enough 
alone,’  instead  of  ‘  meddling  with  them  that  are  given  to  change.’ 
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But  Chevalier  Bunsen  has  ‘  wisdom  to  communicate,  even  to 
them  that  are  perfect.'  A  firm  believer  in  the  progressivencss 
of  the  human  race,  he  is  determined  to  hurl  both  the  church 
and  the  world  onward  together  in  a  career  of  future  improve¬ 
ment;  merely  demanding  as  a  preliminary,  a  Christian  nation 
with  a  Christian  state.  Aos  nov  a-rta — ^  Give  me  where  to  stand,' 
give  me,  as  a  fulcrum  for  my  lever,  a  Christian  nation  with  a 
Christian  state,  and  the  thing  I  have  promised  shall  be  instantly 
done.'  But  how,  w'e  would  ask,  is  this  moderate  demand  of  our 
modern  Archimedes  to  be  met?  There  must  be  a  Christian 
nation  and  a  Christian  state  before  we  can  hope  for  a  Christian 
church ;  where,  then,  shall  this  grand  postulate  of  our  philo¬ 
sopher  be  found?  Chevalier  Bunsen  himself  allows  that  it  is 
altogether  vain,  for  such  an  object,  to  explore  the  annals  of  the 
past  —  that,  from  one  unfortunate  cause  or  another,  such  a 
nation  w'as  never  known  ;  so  that  every  age  in  succession  might 
have  said  with  the  poet — 

'  Man  never  is,  but,  always  to  be,  blest.* 

But  our  author,  like  Alexander,  is  rieh  in  hope.  The  object  on 
which  his  heart  is  set,  *  though  not  yet  realised,’  has  been  ren¬ 
dered  ‘  possible,'  in  consequence  of  the  prevalence  which  the 
Ileformation  has  given  to  the  right  of  private  judgment,  and 
the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith;  and  the  moral  aspect  of 
the  world,  especially  in  Germany,  presents  to  the  eye  of  our 
church-maker,  nothing  but  a  land  of  promise  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey.' 

*  Liberty  of  conscience  has  been  won,  and  civil  liberty  secured. 
Freedom  without  religion  will  no  longer  satisfy  the  Romanic  nations, 
nor  religion  without  freedom  the  Germanic.  Among  the  leading 
nations  of  Europe,  science  has  been  invested  with  its  proper  privi¬ 
leges,  either  by  the  free  consent  of  the  ruleis  and  clergy,  or  as  the 
necessary  consequence  of  civil  liberty.  Freedom  of  conscience  has 
come  to  be  considered  as  implied  in  the  very  idea  of  liberty,  even  in 
countries  where  as  yet  but  little  sense  of  personal  moral  responsi¬ 
bility  is  awakened :  private  judgment  in  spiritual  matters  (that  is  the 
application  to  them  of  reason  and  conscience,)  recognised  on  the  one 
side  as  a  right,  and  on  the  other  declared  to  be  a  duty,  is  exercised 
by  many,  is  demanded  by  all. 

*  The  harmonious  interchange  of  power  between  heaven  and  earth 
IS  restored;  the  chasm  between  the  visible  and  invisible  is  spanned ; 
the  barrier  between  the  secular  and  the  spiritual  is  broken 

down.  . 

•  •  •  •  •  # 

'  Now  or  never  is  the  time  for  governments  and  nations  to  come 
to  a  clear  understanding  with  respect  to  Christianity,  the  im- 
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port  of  the  church  and  her  constitution . Our  expla¬ 

nation  is  addressed  to  the  German  people ;  our  ground  and  founda¬ 
tion  is  the  gospel.  We  take  the  gospel  in  the  main  according  to 
its  interpretation  by  the  protestant  and  reformed  churches,  manifest¬ 
ing  themselves  as  one  in  the  community  of  public  worship  and 
prayer,  that  is,  by  the  established  evangelical  church  of  Prussia. 
We  maintain  that  for  this  church  in  particular  a  great  historical  epoch 
has  arrived ;  an  opportunity  for  effecting  that  which  Christianity  in 
general,  and  the  Reformation  in  particular,  has  rendered  possible,— 
for  presenting  to  the  world  a  free,  national,  thoroughly  popular  com- 
munity,  which  shall  recognise  itself,  and  claim  to  be  regarded  by 
others,  as  a  branch  of  the  catholic  church  of  Christ,  and  as  such 
extend,  maintain,  and  govern  itself.* — pp.  27,28. 

The  passage  just  quoted  is  not,  we  believe,  the  only  instance 
in  which  rhapsody  and  moonshine  have  been  brought  together ; 
but  whose  credulity  can  Chevalier  Bunsen  hope  to  impose  upon, 
by  statements  so  utterly  devoid  of  the  least  colouring  of  truth  ?  Is 
it  the  ambassador  of  Prussia — where  no  shop  can  be  opened,  with¬ 
out  leave  from'  the  church ;  no  chapel  built,  no  new  spaper  read, 
no  volume  published,  without  permission  from  the  king — who 
tells  us,  that '  science  is  invested  with  its  proper  privileges,^  and 
that  *  liberty  of  conscience  has  been  won  V  Is  it  in  a  country 
like  England,  with  its  tithes  and  chureh-rates,  its  bishops, 
proctors,  and  ecclesiastical  catchpoles  of  every  name,  he  hopes 
to  find  credit  for  the  assertion  that  civil  and  religious  freedom 
have  been  secured?  Or  is  it  wise,  in  the  very  language  in 
which  John  Bed  well,  fresh  from  the  turnkey,  is  publishing  his 
two-and-sixpenny  wrongs ;  the  language,  too,  in  which  his 
starving  wife  and  children  have  told  us  how  they  eried  for 
mercy  in  vain — to  assure  us  that '  the  harmonious  interchange  of 
power  between  heaven  and  earth  is  restored  ^?  What  the 
Germans  may  think  of  a  Reformer,  who  proceeds  to  his  work  on 
assumptions  so  false  and  preposterous,  we  cannot  tell ;  but,  for 
our  own  parts,  w*e  never  can  believe  that  a  person,  so  blind  to 
the  present  state  of  the  world,  is  the  prophet  to  whom  the 
visions  of  the  future  have  been  diselosed. 

Hence,  at  the  commencement  of  his  second  chapter,  we  are 
not  at  all  surprised  to  find  him,  like  a  man  in  the  dark,  bewil¬ 
dered  in  a  labyrinth  of  difficulties  and  contradictions.  He  is 
obliged  to  confess  that  his  national  church  has  to  encounter 
two  antinomies^  or  opposing  laws;  though,  for  our  consola- 
Uon,  he  assures  us  that  ‘  all  complete  know  ledge,^  according  to 
Kant,  depends  on  a  full  recognition  of  such  antithetical  propo¬ 
sitions  or  antinomies,  as  founded  upon  the  very  nature  of 
thought,  and  demanded  by  the  laws  which  regulate  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  ideas ;  and  that  *  there  is  a  second  law,  of  no  less  ini- 
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portancc,  established  by  the  German  philosophy,  which  teaches 
us  that  these  antinomies  spring  from  a  single  idea ;  and  that 
this  idea  contains  the  superior  unity  of  that  truth  which  is  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  antinomies  in  a  divided  form.' 

Of  these  ‘  antinomies,^  the  first  is  that  which  subsists  between 
the  Divine  right  of  the  clergy  and  the  universal  priesthood  of 
believers:  and  the  superior  unity  in  which  these  antithetical 
propositions  meet,  is  *  the  .moral  order  of  the  universe,  or  to  em¬ 
ploy  the  theological  term,  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  divinely 
ordained  sphere  and  condition  of  man^s  moral  and  spiritual  pro¬ 
gress/  By  those,  who  content  themselves  with  a  scriptural 
knowledge  of  the  church  and  its  ministers,  we  question  whether 
this  antinomy  was  ever  met  w  ith.  But  Chevalier  Bunsen,  whose 
'Church  of  the  Future^  is  not  to  be  a  scriptural  one,  but  a  kind 
of  new  patchwork,  formed  from. the  rags  of  the  old  German 
establishments,  where  the  pretensions  of  a  clerical  priesthood 
still  run  high,  feels,  at  the  outset,  that  he  has  to  grapple  with  the 
difficulty  of  reconciling  their  claims  with  the  univcrsfil  priesthood 
of  believers.  In  attempting  to  clear  his  wjiy  he,  at  one  time,  deals 
a  heavy  blow  on  the  clergy,  at  another,  on  the  people ;  mingling 
with  much  profound  absurdity,  much  scriptural  truth  and  com¬ 
mon  sense.  But,  in  spite  of  Kant  and  his  '  superior  unities,'  the 
‘  realisation  of  ideas '  sets  his  logic  at  defiance ;  and  tlie  '  first 
antinomy,'  or  contradiction,  as  w  e  shall  presume  to  call  it,  main¬ 
tains  its  ground  with  an  obstinacy  which  '  rebukes  the  madness 
of  the  prophet.' 

The  other  '  antinomy '  with  which  our  author  professes  to 
grapple,  is  the  independence  of  Christian  nations,  and  the  catho¬ 
licity  of  the  Christian  church.  Under  the  guidance  of  scripture, 
we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  supposing,  that  nationality  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  a  Christian  church ;  that '  in  Christ 
Jesns  there  is  neither  Greek  nor  Jew,  Barbarian,  Scythian, 
bond  nor  free ;'  and  that  the  proper  way  to  secure  the  catho¬ 
licity  of  the  church,  and  yet  leave  the  independence  of  nations 
untouched,  is  to  'render  unto  Cmsar  the  things  which  are  Caesar’s, 
and  unto  God  the  things  which  are  God’s.'  It  will  not  surclv 
be  contended  that  the  apostles  w^ere  destitute  of  a  catholic 
spirit,  and  yet,  in  the  churches  which  they  planted,  no  thought 
of  nationality  ever  entered,  excepting  to  be  censured  and  con¬ 
demned.  Nationality,  in  their  estimation,  had  nothing  to  do 
with  a  '  kingdom  which  is  not  of  this  world.'  Let  nations  and 
churches,  in  imitation  of  the  apostles,  study  to  be  quiet,  minding, 
in  their  proper  spheres,  each  its  own  business ;  and  there  will 
be  henceforth  no  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  independence  of 
the  one  with  the  catholicity  of  the  other.  But  if,  instead  of 
this,  they  arc  determined  to  be  for  ever  meddling  with  each 
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Other,  *  antinomies,^  we  fear,  will  never  come  to  an  end,  till  light 
and  darkness  blend  together.  Chevalier  Bunsen,  however, 
is  evidently  of  opinion,  though  he  does  not  expressly  say  so,  that 
the  apostles  were  wrong : — 

‘  Nations/  says  he,  ‘  are  the  real  units,  so  to  speak,  the  higher 
personages  in  the  history  of  the  world.  .  .  .  .  States  are  the 

highest  forms  and  institutions,  in  which,  by  Divine  ordinance,  the 
universal  life  of  mankind  and  its  conscience  ^that  is  its  consciousness 
of  truth)  are  to  be  independently  realised.  .  .  .  Accordingly, 

an  ecclesiastical  body,  which,  instead  of  exalting  nationality  into  its 
true  position  as  a  particular  exhibition  of  the  universal  life  of  huma¬ 
nity,  either  depresses  it  like  popery,  or  entirely  overlooks  it  like  in- 
dependentism,  cannot  possibly  be  considered  the  perfect  expression 
of  the  idea  of  the  church.  .  .  .  Catholicity,  therefore,  must 

henceforth  exist  in  harmony  with  nationality.' — p.  43. 

Again : 

*  The  state  and  the  nation  cannot  be  any  longer  deprived  of  their 
independence  with  regard  to  the  principal  object  of  their  existence— 
the  highest,  the  eternal  interests  of  the  human  race.  But  under  the 
supreme  sway  of  the  second  leading  principle  of  the  Reformation, 
that  of  nationality,  the  principle  of  catholicity,  will  find  its  proper 
sphere  of  action,  its  normal  life.  ...  It  will  no  more  combat 
nationality,  but  make  it  the  powerful  and  divinely  appointed  means 
and  organ  of  universality.  ...  As  the  universal  priesthood  and 
the  office  cf  the  ministry  find  that  higher  unity  w^hich  comprehends 
and  reconciles  them  in  the  idea  of  God's  kingdom  upon  earth,  so 
nationality  and  catholicity  are  harmonised  in  the  idea  of  the  Christian 
polity,  as  the  divinely  appointed  means  for  the  advance  of  that  king¬ 
dom  in  which  reign  goodness  and  truth.’ — pp.  45 — 47. 

From  these  quotations  it  appears  that  a  national  church  polity 
is  ‘  the  superior  unity in  which  national  independence  and 
Christian  catholicity  are  to  be  harmonized ;  and  our  readers,  by 
this  time,  are  doubtless  beginning  to  suspect,  that  the  union  of 
church  and  state  will  be  exemplified,  in  all  its  glory,  in  the 
church  of  the  future.  Our  author,  however,  assures  us,  in  lan¬ 
guage  much  stronger  than  the  Anti-Statc-Church  Society  would 
use,  that  he  *  in  no  w  ise  aims  at  any  thing  so  detestable  and 
vile;  that  a  state-church  is  the  'uufree  inheritance  of  the  later 
Roman  empire  and  the  middle  ages  that  it  is  often  imprac¬ 
ticable,  and  when  practicable,  a  legal  ^fiction,  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  falsehood nothing  better,  when  weak,  than  '  a  lifeless 
machine  of  the  state,  which  is  sure,  in  case  of  conflict  with  the 
state,  to  be  crushed,  and  when  powerful,  ^  a  dangerous  political 
institution,'  that  must,  of  necessity,  persecute,  and  '  whose  foot¬ 
steps  may  be  traced  in  violence  aiid  blood.’  Such,  then,  almost 
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verbatim,  is  the  judgment,  respecting  state  churches,  which  has 
issued  from  the  despotic  court  of  Prussia;  and  it  is  certainly 
most  cheeriug  to  hear  such  a  voice  from  such  an  oracle.  But, 
if  the  church  of  the  future  is  to  be  a  national  church,  and  yet 
not  a  state-church,  our  readers  naturally  ask,  what  kind  of  a 
church  is  it  to  be ;  and  we  must  confess  that  we  have  ourselves 
been  greatly  puzzled  with,  the  question.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
attempting  to  answer  it,  we  shall  refer  to  Chevalier  Bunsen 
himself  for  a  reply  : — 

*  We  do  not  require  a  state  church.  We  would,  on  the  contrary, 
aim  at  an  evangelical  national  church,  that  is,  a  church  which  shall  as 
perfectly  and  spontaneously  represent  the  national  life,  in  its  relation 
to  God,  in  the  sphere  of  free  moral  life,  as  the  state  (in  its  ordinary 
limited  sense)  realises  the  same  life,  in  its  relation  to  the  world  in 
the  sphere  of  law.  The  difference  between  these  two,  a  state  church 
and  a  national  church,  is  very  great.  The  state  church  is  exclusive, 
and  therefore  persecuting  and  oppressive  ;  the  national  church  is  in 
nowise  so.  One  is  the  church  of  the  clergy,  the  other  a  church  of 
the  people.  The  former  is,  in  the  present  state  of  Europe,  scarcely 
any  w’here  practicable ;  the  other  is  so  in  all  cases,  where  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  is  not  split  into  so  many  sects,  that  no  one  reli¬ 
gious  community  more  than  another  can  claim  to  be  the  expression 

of  the  national  life . In  the  state  of  old  there  could 

exist  but  one  church,  which  was  therefore  the  state  church.  In  the 
state  of  modern  times  there  may  and  w  ill  be  at  present,  as  a  general 
rule,  in  the  west  at  least  two,  in  the  east  three  national  churches,  as 
soon  as  liberty  of  conscience  becomes  a  recognised  principle  of  the 
constitution . 

*  But  the  state  is  bound  to  take  care,  that  the  rights  of  each  re¬ 

cognised  national  community  be  duly  protected,  and  not  only  this, 
but  to  supply  each  of  them  with  the  means  of  maintaining  the  out¬ 
ward  frame-work  of  their  society,  as  well  as  of  educating  the  people 
and  clergy  in  a  manner  conformable  alike  to  their  wants  and  the  in¬ 
stitutions  of  their  country.  It  has  also  to  keep  a  vigilant  w'atch, 
lest  any  one  of  the  more  extensive  communities  should  exercise  its 
internal  discipline  at  the  cost  of  individual  civil  liberty,  or  of  the 
national  right  of  toleration,  even  in  the  case  of  the  most  insignificant 
sects.  There  may  doubtless  arise,  and  there  do  actually  exist  in¬ 
stances  in  which  a  number  of  forms  of  church  life  stand  side  by  side 
in  a  nation,  none  of  which  can  call  itself  an  expression  of  the  national 
mind.  This  is  the  case  in  the  United  States  of  North  America.  In 
theory  the  union  does  not  even  profess  to  form  a  Christian  state.  .  . 
•  .  Such  an  embryo  stale  of  church  government  may  lead  to  what 

18  called  the  voluntary  system  in  countries,  where  a  rude  popular 
tyranny  has  possessed  itself  of  the  sanctuary,  and  presumes  to  decide, 
among  other  things,  whether  the  church  shall  maintain  its  national 
profession  of  faith  or  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud.  Such 
a  condition  explains  efforts  and  justifies  w  orks  such  as  those  of  the 
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genial  and  noble-minded  Vinet,  who  recognises  no  distinction  be¬ 
tween  a  national  church  and  a  state  church,  and  who  sees  no  hope 
but  in  the  separation  of  church  and  state.  But  if  the  church  of  his 
country  had  been  a  church  organised  as  a  whole  instead  of  a  mere 
clergy  church,  and  governed  by  a  mixed  synod  instead  of  the 
•  classes  *  of  the  clergy,  she  would  have  been  able  to  resist,  with  a 
very  different  result,  the  brutal  force  of  godless  radicalism.  For  us, 
at  all  events,  the  effort  to  separate  church  and  state  would  not  only 
be  a  mark  of  despair  and  faithlessness,' but  also  a  retrograde  step  in 
a  social  and  political  point  of  view.* — pp.  51 — 54 

Here,  then,  after  struggling  with  one '  antinomy^  after  another, 
Chevalier  Bunsen  gives,  in  his  own  words,  the  general  idea  of 
the  church  of  the  future — an  idea  which  it  has  cost  him  twenty- 
five  years’  study  to  mature ;  but  another  such  mass  of  contra¬ 
diction,  with  all  due  deference  to  his  rank  and  learning,  we  defy 
the  annals  of  literature  to  produce.  He  wishes  to  set  up  a  church 
that  shall  as  perfectly  represent  the  national  life  in  religion,  as 
the  national  life  is  represented  by  the  state  in  relation  to  the 
world,  and  in  the  sphere  of  law  :  yet  what  is  this  but  to  rcj)eat 
the  fatal  experiment  of  the  later  Roman  empire  and  the  middle 
ages,  which  he  everywhere  condemns — the  making,  in  fact,  to 
use  the  words  of  scripture,  ‘  an  image  to  the  beast  V  His  national 
church  polity  is  prescribed  as  the  only  means  of  securing,  along 
with  the  independence  of  nations,  the  catholicity  of  the  Cliristian 
church :  yet  in  America  and  Switzerland,  to  say  nothing  of 
popish  countries  or  of  England,  the  scheme,  according  to  his 
own  confession,  is  impracticable.  He  admits  that,  in  the  west, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  establish  in  the  same  nation  no  less  than 
iwo,  and  in  the  cast  no  less  than  three  churches,  which  cannot 
symbolize  with  each  other;  and  yet  insists  that  the  church  of 
the  future  must  represent  the  national  life,  and  shall  be  nothing 
less  than  national.  He  declares  a  state-church,  in  which  some 
of  the  members  of  the  state  may  have  no  place,  to  be  a  ^  fiction 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  falsehood but  there  is  no  fiction,  it 
seems,  or  falsehood  whatever,  in  calling  that  a  national  church 
to  which  not  one  half  or  a  third  of  the  nation  may  belong.  As 
a  royal  priesthood,  redeemed  unto  God  by  the  blood  of  his  Son, 
all  mankind,  he  tells  us,  have  a  right  to  be  perfectly  free;  and 
yet,  under  the  church  of  the  future,  while  tw  o  or  three  powerful 
sects  bask  in  the  full  sunshine  of  state  patronage,  all  other  sects, 
and  those  who  belong  to  no  sect  at  all,  thankful  for  toleration, 
arc,  like  Gibconites,  to  be  made  hew’ers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water  to  the  rest.  As  for  a  state-church — that  unfree  inherit¬ 
ance  of  Rome  and  the  middle  ages — it  is  a  fiction,  a  falsehood, 
a  state-machine,  altogether  lifeless,  when  weak,  and,  when 
jH)werful,  a  dangerous  political  institution,  full  of  violence  and 
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blooJ ;  yet  the  church  of  the  future  is  to  be  supported  by  the 
state,  educated  by  the  state,  according  to  the  institutions  of  the 
state,  and  to  be  under  the  absolute  control  of  the  state ;  and  *  to 
separate  church  and  state  would  not  only  be  a  mark  of  despair 
and  faithlessness,  but  a  retrograde  step  in  a  social  and  political 
point  of  view.^  Coleridge  somewhere  observes,  that,  before  a 
man  can  understand  anything,  he  must  understand  his  own 
understanding;  but  to  judge  from  the  writings  of  Southey  and 
Gladstone,  or  from  the  work  before  us,  we  should  suppose  that 
church-making  is  a  business  in  which  the  understanding  may  be 
altogether  dispensed  with.  Our  author,  in  settling  one  pair  of 
‘antinomies,’  has  created  at  least  a  hundred;  and  though, 
politically  speaking,  there  may  be  ‘  a  superior  unity  ’  found  for 
them  all  in  the  despotism  of  the  Prussian  state,  he  may  rest 
assured  that  a  logical  ‘  realization  of  his  ideas  ’  he  will  never 
find,  though  the  ghost  of  Kant  himself  should  rise  to  his  help, 
until  he  discovers  the  philosopher’s  stone. 

In  the  next  chapter,  the  writer  proceeds,  from  the  general 
view  of  the  subject  just  given,  to  inquire  what  there  may  be,  in 
existing  protestant  churches,  answerable  to  his  great  idea  :  but 
all  of  them,  when  weighed  in  the  balances,  are  found  wanting. 
In  each,  there  is  doubtless  something  good.  But  one  is  a 
clergy-church ;  another,  destitute  of  nationality  ;  and  all  of  them 
are  to  be  set  aside,  as  merely  negative  in  their  character.  Pro¬ 
testant  episcopacy  is  the  mere  negative  of  popery  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  universal  priesthood  of  believers  on  the 
other.  Presbyterianism  is  the  negation  of  prelacy ;  and  in¬ 
dependency,  not  only  of  episcopacy,  bnt  of  presbyterianism, 
nationality,  catholicity,  and  nobody  knows  what.  And,  since 
there  is  no  rule  in  church-making  it  seems,  as  in  English  gram¬ 
mar,  by  which  two  or  more  negatives  may  be  converted  into  a 
positive,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Old  Time  will  shoulder  away,  at 
his  earliest  convenience,  all  these  antiquated  systems  of  one¬ 
sided  protestantism  into  some  great  lumber-room  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  in  order  that  first  Germany,  and  then  the  whole  world, 
may  be  covered  with  a  structure ; 

*  Quod  non  imber  edax,  non  Aquilo  impotens 
Possit  diruere,  aut  innumerabilis 
Annorum  series,  et  fuga  temporum.* 

That  some  of  the  old  rookeries,  called  protestant  churches, 
might  be  thus  quietly  disposed  of,  without  much  loss  to  the 
world,  we  are  as  little  inclined  as  Chevalier  Bunsen  to  deny. 
But  that  they  should  be  condemned  as  mere  cyphers,  simply 
because  there  are  errors  or  supposed  errors  against  which*  they 
protest,  or  why  the  church  of  the  future  ought  not,  as  a  grand 
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negation  of  nearly  everything  present  and  past,  to  be  rejected 
oil  the  same  principle,  is  niucli  more  than  we  can  conipreheiid. 
But  viC  have  yet  to  notice  the  terrifie  machiiier}^  which,  mider 
the  new  system,  is  to  be  brought  into  play  ;  and  must,  there- 
fore,  content  ourselves,  on  this  portion  of  the  work,  with  merely 
laying  our  author’s  views  of  protestant  independency  before  our 
readers : — 

*  The  other  protest  was  that  of  the  independents,  who  advanced 
the  doctrine  of  the  so-called  separation  of  church  and  state,  and 
founded  the  voluntary  system.  .  .  .  The  independents  have  the 

merit  of  having  asserted  and  established  the  inalienable  rights  of 
the  congregation,  (that  is,  in  the  highest  sense,  of  the  Christian  laity, 
which  is  necessarily  composed  of  local  congregations,)  against  state- 
churches  as  well  as  clergy-churches,  against  systems  of  police  as 
well  as  systems  of  dogmatism.  But,  from  leaving  out  of  sight  the 
other  side  of  the  idea  of  the  church,  it  necessarily  followed  that 
independentism  having  started  with  asserting  the  rights  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  unit  of  church  life,  the  local  congregation,  should  continue  to 
regard  this  as  its  highest  manifestation,  as  the  church  herself,  and 
should  degrade  the  ecclesiastical  liberty  it  achieved  into  a  liberty 
exterior  to  the  national  life.  By  its  first  one-sided  view  (that  is  by 
leaving  catholicity  out  of  sight)  it  incapacitated  itself  from  exhibit¬ 
ing  to  the  world,  at  any  rate  in  practice,  a  great  church-communion; 
by  the  second  (that  is  the  neglect  of  nationality)  it  nearly  relapsed 
into  the  errors  of  the  middle  ages,  and  even  into  papacy.  The 
papacy,  from  its  inherent  enmity  to  nationality,  disturbed  as  far  as 
it  could  that  Divine  law,  according  to  which  Christianity  is  developed 
around  the  divinely  appointed  centres  of  independent  nations  and 
states.  Independentism  with  its  American  gospel  and  canon-law, 
the  doctrine  of  what  is  styled  the  separation  of  church  and  state, 
loses  the  idea  of  nationality  as  well  as  catholicity.  While  it  protests 
against  the  state,  the  nation  escapes  from  it.  Its  adherents  desire 
freedom,  and  fall  into  a  mischievous  servitude;  the  clergy  under  the 
fanaticism  of  a  local  congregation  or  its  majority,  the  congregation 
under  the  one-sided  dogmatism  of  their  preacher,  tempered  by  no 

historical  development . Despairing  of  the  renovation 

of  the  national  churches,  held  in  bondage  by  the  state,  or  in  the  far 
worse  slavery  of  worldlincss,  independentism  forgets  time  and  hour, 
and  looks  even  upon  the  present,  that  hard-won  inheritance  of  cen¬ 
turies,  as  having  actually  no  real  existence.  In  this  despair,  it  is  for 
beginning  everything  afresh,  as  if  the  past  had  yielded  no  experience 
and  formed  no  institutions,  as  if  no  Christian  state  existed— led  away 
in  this  by  .\mcrican  orators,  who  like  many  others  before  them  make 
a  of  necessity.  .  ,  ,  AVe  may  deplore  this  onesidedness 

and  delusion,  and  yet  recognise  the  great  worth  of  independentism, 
ns  prcwnting  us  with  one  of  the  necessary  elements  in  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  church,  and  bestow  our  admiration  on  the  Christian 
earnestness  of  its  confessors  and  teachers.  John  Owen  preached  the 
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doctrine  of  libeity  of  conscience  with  even  more  power  and  fearless 
ness  than  his  contemporary.  Bishop  Taylor, — not,  as  a  later  age,  in 
unbelief,  but  in  faith, — not  in  a  sense  hostile  to  the  church,  but  for 
the  church’s  sake/— pp.  77 — 79. 

From  this  passage  our  readers  will  perceive  that  independency, 
though  not  wholly  destitute  of  merit,  is  far  from  standing  high 
in  our  author’s  regard.  We  think,  too,  it  will  be  equally  evident, 
that  his  assertions,  though  not  better  founded,  are  stronger  than 
his  arguments,  and  that  a  talent  for  contradiction  —  a  talent 
which  throughout  his  work  is  nowhere  sntlcred  to  lie  hid — is 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  endowments  of  his  highly-gifted 
mind.  Chevalier  Bunsen  is  a  historian.  What  then  is  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  his  sneer  at  American  orators  or  American  gospel?  Docs  the 
successor  of  Niebuhr  mean  to  tell  xis  that  independency  had 
its  origin  in  America?  Was  John  Owen  an  ^  American  orator?’ 
Great  things  were  certainly  done  in  Owen’s  days,  for  inde¬ 
pendency  and  religious  freedom  in  America,  by  Roger  Williams 
and  others;  but  Roger  Williams  was  a  native  of  Wales,  and 
carried  from  England  the  gospel  which  led  him  into  truth. 
What  warrant  has  our  author  in  history  for  charging  independ¬ 
ent  churches  with  more  fanaticism  than  their  neighboui’s,  or 
their  preachers  w  ith  *  a  one-sided  dogmatism,  tempered  with  no 
historical  development?’  Where,  among  the  independents, 
docs  he  find  such  fanaticism  as  the  baptismal  regeneration  and 
consubstantiation  yet  held  by  himself?  And,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  one-sided  dogmatism  we  have  already  noticed,  what  liisto- 
rical  development  is  there  to  temper  the  preaching  of  the 
church  of  the  future — a  church  that  lies  at  present  in  embryo — 
a  church  that  has  never  yet  seen  the  light?  The  setter-up  of 
a  new  church  is  surely  the  last  man  in  the  world  who  should 
censure  his  neighbours  for  '  beginning  everything  afresh.’ 

Tliat  the  independent  churches  may  be  fairly  charged  with 
not  having  aspired  to  nationality  is  certainly  true;  but  how 
they  could  be  rendered  more  scriptural  or  catholic  by  culti¬ 
vating,  like  the  church  of  the  future,  a  national  spirit,  or  by 
being  entrenched  and  insulated  from  other  churches  in  national 
forms,  we  have  vet  to  learn.  Whv,  moreover,  thev  should  be 
praised  for  having  ‘  established  the  inalienable  rights  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  against  state-churches  as  well  as  clergy-churches, 
against  systems  of  police  as  well  as  systems  of  dogmatism,’  and 
yet,  nevertheless,  condemned  for  maintaining  the  voluntary 
principle  and  the  separation  of  church  and  state,  we  arc  cqujilly 
at  a  loss  to  explain.  The  philosophy  of  Kant  may  possibly  fur¬ 
nish  the  means  by  which  these,  as  well  as  the  other  dis¬ 
crepancies  we  have  noticed,  may  be  thoroughly  harmonised; 
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but,  to  a  plain  English  understanding,  they  have  so  much  the 
ot  contradictious  that  it  is  impossible  to  find  them 
another  name. 

But  the  most  startling  portion  of  this  singular  performance,— 
that  in  which  the  ministry  of  the  church  of  the  future  is  set 
before  us — yet  remains  to  be  considered ;  and  to  that,  in  a  few 
closing  paragraphs,  we  beg  to  direct  our  readers^  attention. 
From  the  doom  pronounced  on  existing  churches  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  chapter,  we  certainly  had  formed  the  conclusion  that  all 
of  them  were  to  be  equally  rejected.  It  appears,  however,  from 
what  follows,  that  amidst  the  general  wreck,  the  United  Evan, 
gclical  Church  of  Germany  is  well  worthy  of  being  preserved ; 
and,  with  a  little  repairing,  maybe  safely  launched  as  seaworthy 
for  the  voyage  of  the  future.  At  all  events  here  are  the  planks 
and  timbers,  scarcely  touched  with  the  dry-rot  of  other 
churches,  for  the  re-construction  of  a  vessel,  which  no  storms 
shall  shatter,  no  deluge  sink  —  materials  for  an  ark  which, 
pitched  within  and  without  with  state-policy,  shall  afford  to 
every  beast,  and  bird,  and  creeping  thing,  renouncing  volun¬ 
taryism,  an  appropriate  cabin  or  nest. 

*  My  desire/  says  the  writer,  ‘  is  that  we  should  mould  into  a  more 
perfect  form  what  we  already  possess,  in  the  United  Evangelical 
Church  of  Germany;  and  this  because  1  am  convinced,  that. if  we 
regard  the  matter  in  the  true  light,  and  call  things  by  their  proper 
names,  we  shall  find  that  the  very  ruins  and  embryos  of  our  ecclesi¬ 
astical  institutions,  constitute  a  foundation  and  supply  materials,  for 
something  far  higher  and  more  complete  than  any  thing  the  above- 
mentioned  churches  have  obtained  or  even  sought  for.* — p.  83. 

The  point  being  thus  settled  ns  to  where  the  matcrinls  of  the 
future  church  are  to  be  found,  the  author  proceeds,  by  way  of 
farther  preliminary,  to  assure  us  of  what  would  have  been 
equally  beyond  our  discovery  w  ithout  his  help ;  that  ^  the  w  ord 
of  redeeming  love  has  come  to  man,  ;>nman7y,  throvyh  the  con’ 
science  and  reason,  more  clearly  by  the  law  and  the  gosper*— 
consequently,  that  *  mankind  have  become  a  priestly  community, 
are  priests,  that  is,  enjoy  immediate  intercourse  vdth  God* — that 
the  human  race,  thus  constituting  a  world  of  redeemed  and 
sanctified  priests,  ought  at  once  to  be  united  in  catholic  Chris¬ 
tian  communion  and,  since  the  idea  of  an  invisible  catholic 
church  is  a  mere  fiction,  the  church  fellowship  of  all  mankind 
should  at  once  be  not  only  catholic  but  visible.  Inasmuch, 
however,  as  political  government  is  as  much  a  Divine  institution 
ns  a  Christian  church,  and  national  life  the  largest  association 
into  which  men  can  enter,  the  church  of  the  future  must  rest 
contented,  after  all,  w  ith  a  national  instead  of  a  catholic  orga- 
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iiization,  and  manage  its  catholicity,  visible  or  invisible,  as  well  as 
it  can. 

For  such  a  church,  he  goes  on  to  say,  two  hinds  of  ministry 
will  be  requisite,  that  of  preachers  and  pastors  immediately  au¬ 
thorised  bv  Christ :  that  of  laymen,  not  indeed  dircetlv,  but  in- 
directly  receiving  authority  from  Christ  to  rule  the  church,  with 
thrones,  dominions,  principalities,  and  powers  allotted  to  them, 
as  the  circumstances  of  the  church  may  require.  With  each 
of  these  ministries  there  must  be  associated  a  staff  of  assistants, 
ns  a  kind  of  diaconate  with  diversified  offices ;  so  that  the  church 
of  the  future,  though  twofold  in  its  ministry,  must  be  supplied, 
after  all,  w  ith  three  orders,  neither  more  nor  less,  composed  prin- 
ci|)ally  of  laymen ;  for  though  clergymen  may  know  how  to 
preach,  none  but  laymen  are  competent  to  govern,  even  in  the 
church  of  Christ. 

As  to  the  dithculty  of  finding  a  nation  of  Christians  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  constituency  and  fill  up  the  offices  of  a  national  church, 
that  is,  a  church  commensurate  with  the  nation,  Chevalier 
lUinscii  assures  us,  that  in  Germany  they  have  already  ‘been 
living  for  generations  and  centuries  in  a  Christian  atmosphere 
but  that  ‘  there  are  many  who  cannot  see  the  forest  for  the  very 
iiiultitude  of  trees,  nor  the  sun  from  the  brightness  of  his  radi¬ 
ance.*  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  in  Germany,  and 
especially  in  Prussia,  religion  is  the  very  atmosphere  they  breathe; 
that  they  have  actually  more  Christianity  than  they  know  what 
to  do  w  ith ;  and,  in  spiritual  matters,  that  they  live  in  a  kind  of 
tropical  climate,  which  blinds  with  excess  of  sunshine,  and 
smothers  with  the  rankness  of  its  vegetation.  If,  therefore,  the 
w  rongs  of  Poland,  or  the  atheistical  profligacy  of  Prussia,  in  the 
days  of  Frederick  the  Great  and  Voltiiirc,  or  the  licensed  prostitu¬ 
tion  of  German  capitals,  or  the  neology  of  German  universities 
and  pulpits,  or  the  persecution  by  imprisonment  and  fines  of 
nonconformists,  should  ever  have  created  a  doubt  respecting 
German  Christianity,  we  hope  our  readers  will  attribute  this 
error  to  the  blindness,  into  which  they  have  been  dazzled  by 
the  more  than  earthly  radiance  which  sliincs  upon  that  country. 

In  the  account  which  follows,  of  congregations,  parishes, 
vestries,  circles,  synods  and  consistories ;  of  pastors,  elders, 
almoners,  treasurers,  schoolmasters,  deans,  bishops,  proctors, 
and  bishops*  councillors,  diocesan  and  metropolitan ;  of  local, 
synodical,  provincial,  and  national  convocations ;  we  certainly 
feel  as  though  it  w  ere  impossible  to  see  the  beauty  of  the  forest, 
or  rather  jungle,  from  the  multitude  of  the  trees ;  thorns,  briars, 
and  brambles  by  no  means  excepted.  We  shall  endeavour, 
however,  to  get  through  the  wood,  and  by  as  short  a  cut  as 
possible,  ill  mercy  to  our  readers. 

VOL.  xxiii.  *  L 
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In  the  first  place  there  arc  in  Prussia,  in  round  numhers, 
about  six  thousand  parishes ;  each  with  its  clergyman  and  its 
vestry,  or  parish  council,  composed  of  two  ciders,  a  treasurer, 
and  an  almoner;  and  to  this  vestry,  with  tlie  clergyman  as  its 
president,  Chevalier  Bunsen  assigns  the  power  of  local  taxation, 
of  maintaining  spiritual  discipline  among  the  people,  and  of 
conducting  their  ecclesiastical  affairs.  In  the  choice,  however, 
of  neither  the  clergyman  nor  vestry,  is  the  voice  of  the  people  to 
be  heard.  It  is  true,  the  vestry,  self-nominated,  arc  to  be 
elected  to  their  office  every  four  years  by  a  majority  of  the  per¬ 
sons  who  attend  the  church  and  partake  of  the  sacraments; 
and  the  clergyman,  nominated  by  a  patron,  may  be  rejected  by 
two-thirds  of  the  communicants,  provided  their  objections  are 
held  valid  in  the  superior  provincial  court.  But  while  all  the 
people  arc  taxed,  the  right  of  voting  is  accorded  only  to  com¬ 
municants  ;  and  the  clergyman,  in  whom  alone  the  power  of 
coiifirination  is  vested,  determines  at  all  times  who  the  commu¬ 
nicants,  and,  consequently,  who  the  voters  shall  be.  Thus,  out 
of  the  six  thousand  parishes  of  Prussia,  there  is  not  one  but 
what  is  to  be  handed  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  five  men, 
four  of  whom  mav  be  chosen  by  a  half, — the  other,  by  less  than 
a  half  of  the  communicants,  whose  admission  to  the  sacrament, 
and  consequent  right  to  vote,  the  parish  priest  may  either  grant 
c)r  refuse  at  his  pleasure. 

To  these  offices,  not  only  prcachiug  deacons  and  pastoral  dea¬ 
cons,  but  teaching  deacons  are  to  be  added,  to  instruct  the 
young,  and  discharge  the  duties  of  precentor,  organist,  and  clerk 
in  public  worship  ;  and  Chevalier  liunsen  glories  in  the  thouglit, 
that  in  Prussia  there  arc  17,()00  state-schoolmasters,  (who,  in 
Kngland,  for  want  of  better  employment,  might  have  degraded 
themselves  into  dissenting  ministers,)  ready  drilled,  and  furnished 
by  the  state  for  this  important  service.  But  not  contented 
with  a  threefold  diaconate,  our  author  contends  that  a  fourth 
should  be  formed  out  of  those  persons,  whether  men  or 
women,  who  are  charitably  disposed  to  visit  the  sick  and  poor. 
I’or  though  this  service,  by  his  own  confession,  has  already  been 
efficiently  performed,  through  voluntary  effort,  he  maintains 
that^  it  never  can  be  carried  to  perfection,  but  by  persons  in 
official  connexion  with  the  established  church.  Thus,  reckoning 
the  parishes  of  Prussia  at  six  thousand,  which,  however,  is  under 
the  real  number,  he  would  billet  upon  that  enslaved  people  a 
huge  standing  army  of  nearly  ninety  thousand  ecclesiastics,  all 
of  whom  are  to  be  the  creatures  either  of  the  clcrtrv  or  the 
state. 

But  this  is  only  the  begiuning  of  sorrow  s,  or,  to  use  the  words 
of  our  author,  the  church  of  the  future  in  its  lowest  sphere. 
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The  parishes,  for  their  better  government,  are  to  be  divided 
into  sixty  dioceses,  each  with  a  circle-synod  of  one  bishop,  nine 
(leans,  ninety  parish  clergymen,  two  bishops’  councillors,  one 
hundred  delegates  of  presbyteries,  ten  schoolmasters,  and  ten 
other  deacons — total,  two  hundred  and  twenty-two.  These,  again, 
arc  to  be  divided  into  six  ecclesiastical  provinces,  each  having  a 
university  and  a  metropolitan  bishop  at  its  head,  together  with 
a  provincial  synod  of  ten  bishops,  ten  deans,  two  delegates  from 
the  theological  faculty,  ten  clerical  delegates  from  the  circle- 
synods,  two  metropolitan-bishops’  councillors,  twenty  bishops’ 
councillors,  two  delegates  from  the  gymnasial  colleges,  and 
twenty  lay  delegates  from  the  circle-synods.  Average  total, 
seventy-six. 

Sucli,  then,  in  outline,  is  that  glorious  church  of  the  future, 
which  the  king  of  Prussia  would  set  up,  and  has  commissioned 
his  servant,  Chevalier  Bunsen,  to  extol.  And,  when  wc  rc- 
meinhcr  that,  in  the  appointment  of  its  90,000  officials,  the 
people  are  either  to  have  no  choice  at  all,  or  the  mere  shadow 
of  a  choice ;  that  the  whole  of  them  arc  to  be  in  the  pay  and 
training  of  the  state;  that  the  communicants,  or  voters,  are  to 
be  depcndcut  on  the  parish  priest,  the  parish  priest  to  be  de¬ 
pendent  for  his  ordination  on  the  bishop,  and  the  bishop  for  his 
appointment  on  the  crown ;  when,  moreover,  we  bear  in  mind 
that  the  inferior  synods  are  to  be  controlled  by  the  provincial ; 
that  these,  in  turn,  arc  to  have  their  resolutions  set  aside, 
whenever  he  thinks  proper,  by  the  king ;  and,  finally,  that  the 
whole  army  of  ninety  thousand  church  oflicials,  from  the  greatest 
to  the  least,  are  to  be  paid  and  drilled  by  the  state, — we  see,  in 
the  church  of  the  future,  as  compact  a  piece  of  despotism  as  the 
cleverest  monarch  on  earth  coul(l  wish.  But,  however  effective, 
as  an  agent  of  despotic  pow  er,  to  enslave  mankind,  the  church 
of  the  future  can  never  hope  to  be  anything  better  than  an 
abject  slave  herself ;  the  halter  around  her  neck  is  made  of 
gold,  but  the  end  of  it  is  in  the  hand  of  the  king. 

In  one  of  his  chapters,  Chevalier  Bunsen  assures  us,  that  our 
Knglish  travellers,  in  representing  the  national  education  of 
Prussia  as  dangerous  to  lil)crty,  have  been  guilty  of  the  grossest 
inisrcpreseutations ;  charitably  ascribing  their  blunders  to  their 
ignorance  of  the  German  laws,  language,  and  institutions.  But 
liappily,  the  aim  of  the  Prussian  government,  with  its  seventeen 
thousand  drilled  schoolmasters,  who,  to  keep  them  from  de¬ 
grading  themselves  into  dissenting  ministers,  are  to  be  pro¬ 
moted  into  church-and-statc  deacons,  is  now  made  known  to 
Hs  in  a  language,  w  hich,  it  may  be  presumed,  we  do  understand, 
and  by  a  w  ituess  no  less  competent  than  the  Prussian  ambas¬ 
sador- himself.  Yet  we  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  the  spirit  of  tho 
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system  throughout  is  that  of  despotism ;  despotism  first,  des¬ 
potism  last,  despotism  midst,  and  without  end. 

That  it  is  the  aim  of  the  author,  in  the  present  work,  know- 
ingly  and  wilfully  to  subvert  the  Word  of  God,  or  the  liberties 
of  mankind,  wc  neither  assert  nor  believe.  On  the  contrary,  we 
avow,  with  pleasure,  that  he  has  given  warm  and  eloquent  utter¬ 
ance  to  some  of  the  noblest  sentiments  in  favour  of  freedom  and 
evangelical  religion,  and  to  some  of  the  strongest  protests 
against  clerical  tyranny,  that  wc  have  anywhere  met  m  ith.  But 
it  is  equally  clear  that  his  standard,  both  with  regard  to  religion 
and  civil  and  religious  liberty,  is  not  the  Word  of  God  ;  that  he 
has  never  looked  at  cither  with  any  other  eye  than  that  of  a 
Prussian  statesman ;  and,  consequently,  that  he  is  ever  ready, 
however  unconsciously,  to  sacrifice  not  only  the  liberties  of  man¬ 
kind,  but  the  authority  of  the  Son  of  God,  to  the  despotism  of 
the  Prussian  throne,  licnee,  when  wc  turn  from  his  general 
sentiments  to  the  measures  he  recommends,  we  invariably  tind 

that  what  is  liberty  in  the  abstract  is  sure  to  become  tvrannv 

•  •  • 

in  the  concrete.  Hence,  with  eloquence  in  abundance  against 
clerical  tyranny,  wc  have  not  a  syllable  against  the  despotism 
of  statesmen  and  kings;  hence,  after  condemning  all  state- 
churches  in  the  abstract,  wc  find  him  devising  the  means  of 
tying  the  church  and  state  in  Prussia  more  closely  together; 
and  after  denouncing,  even  literally  with  oaths  and  imprecations, 
the  maintenance  of  episcopacy  as  an  essential  doctrine  of  Cliris- 
tianity,  we  sec  him  contending  for  the  right  of  governments  to 
create  as  many  bishops  as  they  please,  and  setting  up  a  huge 
diocesan  and  metropolitan  prelacy  in  his  native  land.  On  the 
same  principle,  his  eloquent  chapter  on  the  rights  of  conscience, 
and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  as  redeemed  to  liberty  by  the 
blood  of  Christ,  is  followed  by  others  in  which  their  very  freedom 
is  assumed  ns  a  reason  for  quartering  upon  them  an  army  of 
oilicials  ninety  thousand  strong.  And  what  is  the  practical 
result  of  all  his  denunciations,  equally  just  and  eloquent,  of  papal 
Babylon,  but  a  friendly  contrivance  to  make  the  apocalyptic 
beast  in  Germany  carry  double ;  to  place  a  protestant  church 
or  two,  equally  gorgeous  and  wanton,  by  the  side  of  Home,  after 
taking  care  to  subordinate  them  all  to  the  despotism  of  the  king. 

AN  bile,  therefore,  wc  give  our  author  full  credit  for  the  many 
liberal  and  devout  sentiments  w  hich  arc  floating  in  his  mind,  wc 
believe,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  church  of  the  future,  or  the 
subordination  of  religion  to  state  purposes,  is  the  great  practical 
object  to  which,  from  long  ollicial  habit,  all  his  thoughts  and 
wishes  tend.  But  why  should  such  a  system  be  announced  to 
the  world  ns  'Ihc  Church  of  the  Future,*  or,  in  any  sense  what- 
c\cr,  os  a  church  of  Christ  ?  Can  any  person,  with  the  Bible  in 
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his  hand,  believe  that  this  miserable  compound  of  kingcraft  and 
priestcraft,  this  old  anti-cliristian  contrivance,  however  new  in 
form,  to  link  the  free-born  consciences  of  men  to  an  earthly 
throne,  is  ‘  the  kingdom  of  heaven,^  ‘  the  kingdom  of  (jod,'  ‘  the 
new  creation  *  of  tlie  Spirit ;  or  that  so  daring  a  usurpation  of 
Divine  authority  will  be  sutfered  to  live  a  single  day  when  '  he 
shall  come,  whose  right  it  is  No  heavenly  breath,  we  speak 
of  course  of  the  system,  is  in  it ;  no  spiritual  life  runs  through 
it;  no  millennial  glories  play  around  it.  It  is  of  the  earth, 
earthy ;  it  smells  of  death  ;  and,  on  its  very  brow,  we  read  the 
sentence,  '  Dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return.^ 

In  the  mcjin  time,  if  the  solemn  warnings  given  us  in  this 
volume  are  properly  attended  to,  we  shallsubject  everything,  which 
comes  to  us  in  the  name  of  education  or  religion  from  Prussia, 
to  the  right  of  search ;  w  atch  the  movements  of  Bunsens  and 
(iladstoncs  as  closely  as  we  do  those  of  our  Wisemans  and 
Puscys ;  and  look  upon  the  royal  godfather  of  Potsdam  as 
cousin-german,  in  religion,  to  the  high  priest  of  Rome.  Let  this 
be  done  by  our  rci\ders ;  and  Chevalier  Bunsen  w  ill  not  then 
have  w  ritten  in  vain. 


Art.  II. — The  Life  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.  By  Thomas  Mcdw'in. 

In  Two  Volumes.  London :  Thomas  Cautley  Newby,  Mortimer 

Street,  Cavendish  Scpiare.  1847. 

Tins  biography  wants  simplicity,  accuracy,  and  charity,  but  it  is 
cleverly  got  up,  and  is  full  of  interest.  Captain  Mcdwiii  has 
scattered  over  his  pages  attacks  upon  his  ancient  literary  foes. 
Of  the  self-denial  of  a  biographer  he  has  not  a  particle.  The 
biographer  who  is  duly  impressed  with  a  feeling  of  what  is  due 
to  his  hero,  is  careful  to  avoid  obtruding  himself  upon  the  same 
canvass.  He  places  himself  behind  the  portrait  he  exhibits,  and 
is  fearful  lest  the  tips  of  his  fingers  should  take  off  the  attention 
of  the  spectators  from  its  features.  But  Captain  Medwin  is 
quite  another  sort  of  a  biographer.  While  portraying  his 
friend,  he  must  be  caricaturing  his  foes.  It  is  not  enough  for 
him  to  erect  a  stiituc  to  Shelley,  he  must  also  hang  and  paste 
upon  it  libels  and  lampoons  upon  Moore,  Ilobhouse,  and  Byron. 

Ihis  life  of  Shelley  would  have  been  much  more  beautiful  if  it 
had  been  written  w  ith  a  becoming  simplicity  and  seriousness. 
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In  the  character  of  Shelley,  though  a  poet  of  the  days  when 
George  the  Fourth  was  Prince  Regent,  there  is  an  embodied 
earnestness,  so  little  showy  or  theatrical,  that  we  shrink  from 
applying  to  it  the  ordinary  metaphors,  and  calling  it  a  drama 
or  a  trngedy.  It  was  a  life.  It  was  a  lot,  a  human  lot.  It  was 
a  struggle  and  a  trial.  There  was  nothing  of  stage  effect  about 
it,  but  effect  of  a  grander  kind — a  studious  spirit  warring  with 
mystery ;  a  mind  struggling  for  what  is  free,  true,  beautiful, 
and  goml ;  a  soul  full  of  bewilderment,  anxiety,  perplexity,  w  ay- 
wardness,  trjung  to  soar,  and  falling  short ;  a  genius  which 
found  itself  in  a  world  in  whieh  it  eould  only  protest  against 
everything,  whether  moral,  social,  political,  material,  or  spi¬ 
ritual. 

Percy  Rysshe  Shelley  was  born  at  Field  Plaee,  in  Sussex,  on 
the  4th  of  August,  179^;  and  he  was  drowmed  off  the  coast 
of  Italy  at  Lerici,  on  the  8th  of  July,  1822.  His  life  ex- 
tended  to  twcntv-ninc  years,  and  then  it  was  over.  It  is  au 
infancy,  a  boyhood,  a  youth.  We  have  not  to  study  the  cha- 
racter  of  a  man,  for  he  never  reached  manhood,  if  by  it  be 
meant  the  period  when  the  passions  subside  into  habits,  and  the 
character  is  formed  and  fixed,  henceforth  to  be  expressed  by 
words  and  deeds.  Manhood,  as  a  moral  and  physical  condition, 
is  a  very  different  thing  from  manhood,  as  arbitrarily  determined 
by  law.  The  biography  of  Shelley  is  the  life  of  a  child,  a  boy, 
a  young  man  of  poetic  genius,  born  in  England  in  the  upper 
class,  in  the  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  dying 
before  the  expiry  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  regency  of  George  the  Fourth,  the  final  struggle  of  the 
allies  with  Napoleon,  the  catholics  assailing  Orange  ascendancy, 
the  dissenters  attacking  the  Test  Acts,  the  philanthropists  agi¬ 
tating  against  slavery,  the  gloss  of  novelty  still  fresh  upon  Bible 
and  missionary  societies,  parliamentary  reform  a  thing  of  hope ; 
wc  make  the  enumeration  to  recall,  by  the  suggestions  of  events 
the  period  in  which  the  fitful  fever  oV  life,  and  the  wild  light  of 
imaginative  genius,  burned  in  the  boy  and  youth,  called  Percy 
Bysshe  Shelley.  To  recall  it  by  more  important  things  than  its 
political  stnigglcs,  or  its  militarx’’  collisions,  debates  on  Catholic 
Emancipation,  or  victor}'  at  M  aterloo,  the  period  was  a  memor¬ 
able  one  in  its  spiritual  characteristics.  In  all  the  fields  of 
science  and  literature,  the  selfish  philosophies  of  Hobbes,  Vol¬ 
taire,  and  Bent  ham,  seemed  to  be  victorious  over  Christianity. 
In  the  endowed  churches,  the  teaching  of  Christianity  was  a 
professional  formality.  In  many  of  the  voluntary  churches,  a 
tone  of  philosophy  prevailed  which  accorded  the  gospel  to  the 
moralities  of  the  schools.  The  right  of  private  judgment  had 
been  pushed  into  a  habit  of  universal  doubt.  Men  believing 
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only  in  tlieir  own  reason,  ended  at  last  in  doubting  even  that. 
Doubt  became  the  element  in  which  all  literary  and  philoso¬ 
phical  miiuls  lived.  Hence  a  moral  world  of  donbt  and  death. 
Scott  prudently  concealing  the  spirit  of  the  time  under  a  profes¬ 
sion  of  regard  for  the  most  gentlemanly  form  of  the  established 
religion,  amusing  the  public  with  splendid  sketches  of  the  pic¬ 
turesque  externals  of  feudalism  and  chivalry.  Byron  openly 
doubting  God,  and  believing  '  everybody  hated  everybody,’  de¬ 
claring  his  despair  in  gorgeous  declamations  andilashing  satires, 
and  heroic  ruiliaus,  while  bathing  his  spirit  in  the  sensual  beauty 
of  lakes,  cities,  and  women.  Literature  vivified  in  Cowper  by 
evangelism,  in  Burns  by  Scotch  philosophy,  in  the  men  of  genius 
of  the  succeeding  generation  was  quickened  into  life  by  despair, 
from  which  the  imagination  of  Scott  sought  relief  auiong  knights 
and  barons  in  sieges  and  tournaments,  and  the  imagination  of 
Byron  in  the  adventures  of  Conrads  and  Don  Juans.  Such  was 
the  spiritual  element  of  the  time.  Shelley,  by  the  date  of  his 
hirth  and  the  (jualitics  of  his  organization,  was  born  into  it  as 
into  a  moral  climate,  a  spiritual  air,  a  native  language.  Natural¬ 
ists  notice  how  soils,  climates,  localities,  meteorological  and  geo¬ 
graphical  peculiarities,  determine  the  forms  of  vegetation  and  the 
varieties  of  animal  life.  Analogous  facts  occur  in  the  spiritual 
kosmos.  Localities  have  their  spiritual  soils  and  climates.  Various 
]>criods  are  adapted  to  the  production  of  various  spiritual  growths. 
Shelley  was  not  born  in  a  period  of  scepticism.  He  was  not 
born  in  an  age  and  natfon  in  which  the  leading  minds  believed 
in  unbelief.  Voltaire  and  Paine  had  no  donbt  at  all  that  all 
religion  is  superstition,  and  worked  with  hearty  zeal  in  rooting 
it  o»it  as  false  and  immoral.  ]Uit  that  day  was  long  gone  by 
when  Shelley  grew  up  to  read  and  think.  He  found  himself 
beset  with  the  doubt  of  doubt.  His  purgatory  was  a  doni)t  of 
faith,  and  a  disbelief  of  unbelief. 

Prior  to  condensing  the  volumes  before  us  into  a  few  pages 
so  far  as  we  can,  or  rather  the  statements  which  really  give  us 
any  glimpses  of  this  philosopher-poet,  there  is  a  very  important 
consideration  which  we  must  submit  to  our  readers  respecting 
the  estimates  men  form  of  each  other.  The  importance  of  the 
truth  of  these  estimates  is  not  objective  but  subjective.  Our 
estimate  of  men  of  genius,  living  or  dead,  is  of  little  or  no 
consequence  to  them,  but  of  considerable  consequence  to  us. 
To  us  the  ditlcrcnce  is  between  thinking  truly  or  falsely.  It  is 
of  small  importance  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  or  the  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington,  a  Bulwer,  a  Dickens,  or  a  Wordsworth,  wdiat  the 
reviewers  and  journalists  think  or  say  of  them,  but  it  is  of 
great  consequence  to  the  journalists  and  reviewers,  whether 
they  estimate  the  leading  legislators  and  writers  of  their 
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day  correctly  or  incorrectly.  It  is  of  consequence  equal  s 
to  tlie  difference  between  being  good  or  bad.  It  is  of  small  ^ 
consequence  to  a  man  what  reflection  a  mirror  gives  of  him, 
but  it  decides  the  character  of  the  mirror.  Of  an  amateur 
performer  of  private  theatricals  in  London,  it  was  sarcastically 
said,  he  was  like  Macready  reflected,  not  in  a  mirror  but  in  a  1 
spoon.  A  spoon  reflects  every  object  with  hideous  distortions 
and  disfigurations,  characteristic  not  of  the  object  but  of  the 
reflector.  From  the  abundance  of  such  images  we  may  infer 
that  many  of  our  public  reflectors  arc  spoons.  A  muddy  stream 
images  trees  and  skies  muddily,  vaguely,  blackly.  !Many  years 
ago,  in  summer  play  days,  we  remember  often  observing  a 
mountain  stream  which  reflected  its  banks,  the  yellow  flowers  of 
broom  bushes,  the  green  leaves,  the  white  or  red  of  wild  roses ; 
and  the  beauty  of  the  reflection  was  always  in  accordance  with 
the  clearness  of  the  w  ater. 

Just  because  aristocracy  has  made  too  much  of  birth,  demo¬ 
cracy  has  made  nothing  of  it.  ‘  AVhat  does  it  signify  w  ho  a 
man’s  father  was? — look  to  the  man  himself,'  has  been  the  reply 
of  Liberalism  to  the  genealogical  boasts  of  Toryism,  which  has 
estimated  in  fact,  if  not  in  theory,  descent  from  the  possessors 
of  title  and  land  as  if  it  were  a  superior  thing  to  manhood  aiul 
worth,  exclaiming  with  Julia,  in  the  *  Hunchback;* — 

- “  Had  he  family 

lllood,  though  it  were  only  a  drop,  his  heart 
Would  pass  for  something ;  lacking  such  descent. 

Were  it  ten  times  the  heart  it  is  ’tis  nought.” 

Hut  the  birth  of  a  man  is  in  many  points  of  view’,  apart  alto¬ 
gether  from  the  aristocratic  and  the  democratic  estimates  of  it, 
the  most  important  event  in  his  life.  *  One  man  is  born  w  ith  a 
silver  spoon  in  his  mouth,  atul  another  with  a  w’oodcn  ladle.’ 

The  fisher  people  of  the  Scotch  east  coast  have  a  saying,  ‘  I  was 
born  with  the  sea  in  my  mouth.'  Gentlemen  or  citizens  who 
hold  the  democratic  view  of  birth  even  most  extremely,  will  ac¬ 
knowledge  it  makes  a  considerable  difference  to  man  or  babe, 
whether  he  is  born  with  a  silver  spoon,  a  wooden  ladle,  or  a  sea 
iu  his  mouth.  It  is  a  hundred  chances  to  one  that  the  difference 
comes  to  be  w  hether  the  biographer  w  ill  have  to  w  rite  the  life  of 
R  gentleman,  a  mechanic,  or  a  fisherman.  A  little  too  much 
has  been  made  of  the  philosophy  involved  iu  the  sentence,  *  the 
child  is  father  of  the  man,'  to  the  neglect  of  the  equally  import¬ 
ant  philosophy  in  the  fact  that  the  father  is  the  father  of  the 
man  and  child. 

Timothy  Shelley,  who  claimed  descent  from  certain 
w  hcllcys  of  Sussex,  having  married  an  American  ladv,  settled  at 
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Christ's  Church,  Newark,  in  North  America,  and  had  born  to 
him  a  son  on  the  21st  of  June,  1731,  and  named  Bysshe.  This 
Bvsshe  Shelley  became,  according  to  Captain  Medwin,  a  quack 
doctor,  and,  it  is  said,  married  the  widow  of  a  miller.  AVhen 
the  widow  left  him  a  widower,  he  came  to  England,  not  as  a 
quack  doctor,  but  as  a  fortune-hunter.  Very  handsome,  of 
polished  manners  and  insinuating  address,  he  captivated  the  only 
daughter  of  the  llev.  Theobald  Michel,  the  heiress  of  Horsham. 
Miss  Michel  was  an  orphan  and  a  minor,  and  her  guardian  for¬ 
bade  the  match.  But  the  lovers  had  made  up  their  minds.  The 
lady  eloped  with  ^Ir.  Shelley  to  London,  where  she  w'as  wedded 
to  liiin  in  the  Fleet  by  the  Fleet  parson.  ^liss  Michel  did  not 
long  survive  her  marriage,  and  left  her  disconsolate  widower  to 
lay  siege  to  a  second  heiress.  Every  one  who  has  visited  Fens- 
hiirst  knows  the  little  inn  at  the  verge  of  the  park — that  Hue 
old  park  where  Waller  the  poet  is  said  to  have  wooed  in  vain 
Sacharissa,  and  which  has  been  celebrated  by  the  muse  of  Ben 
Jonson.  This  little  inn  was  the  battery  of  the  besieging  fortune- 
hunter.  Captain  ^Icdwin  justly  observes,  that  Mr.  Bysshe 
Shelley  w  as  not  at  all  influenced  by  the  poetical  and  historical 
associations  of  Penshurst,  where  the  Earl  of  Leicester  had  en¬ 
tertained  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  where  Sir  Philip  Sidney  had 
written  part  of  the  Arcadia.  Mr.  Shelley  besieged  Miss  Sidney 
Perry,  not  as  the  last  scion  of  the  house  of  Sidney,  but  as  the 
largest  heiress  in  Kent.  He  w'as  again  successful.  A  second 
heiress  eloped  with  him  to  London,  and  he  married  her  at  St. 
James's,  Westminster. 

Captain  Medwin  remembers  Mr.  Bysshe  Shelley,  the  victorious 
fortune-hunter,  after,  by  successful  electioneering,  he  had  ob¬ 
tained  a  baronetcy.  The  picture  drawn  of  his  character  may 
be  received  as  a  standard  illustnatiou  of  the  discrimination  of 
heiresses. 

*  I  remember  Sir  Bysshe  well  in  a  very  advanced  age,  a  remarkably 
handsome  man,  fully  six  feet  in  height,  and  with  a  noble  and  aristo¬ 
cratic  bearing.  Nil  fuit  unquam  sic  impar  sibi.  His  manner  of  life 
was  most  eccentric,  for  he  used  to  frequent  daily  the  tap  room  ol 
one  of  the  low  inns  in  Horsham,  and  there  drank  with  some  of  the 
lowest  citizens,  a  habit  he  had  probably  acquired  in  the  new  world. 
1  hough  he  had  built  a  castle  (Goring  Castle)  that  cost  him  upwards 
of  £80,000,  he  passed  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  of  his  exist¬ 
ence  in  a  small  cottage  looking  on  the  river  Arun,  at  Horsham,  in 
which  all  was  mean  and  beggarly — the  existence  indeed  of  a  miser, 
enriching  his  legatees  at  the  expense  of  one  of  his  sons,  by  buying 
up  his  post-obits. 

‘  In  order  to  dispose  of  him,  I  will  add  that  his  alTbCtionate  son 
Timothy  received  every  morning  a  bulletin  of  his  health,  till  he  be* 
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came  one  of  the  oldest  heirs  apparent  in  England,  and  began  to  think 
his  father  immortal.  God  takes  those  to  him  who  are  worth  taking 
early,  and  drains  to  the  last  sands  in  the  glass  the  hours  of  the  worth¬ 
less  and  immoral,  in  order  that  they  may  reform  their  w’ays. 

'  But  his  were  unredeemed  by  one  good  action.  Two  of  his 
daughters  by  the  second  marriage,  led  so  miserable  a  life  under  his 
roof  that  they  eloped  from  him,  a  consummation  he  devoutly  wished, 
as  he  thereby  found  an  excuse  for  giving  them  no  dowries;  and 
though  they  were  married  to  two  highly  respectable  men,  and  one 
had  a  numerous  family,  he  made  no  mention  of  either  of  them  in  his 
will. 

*  Shelley  seems  to  have  had  him  in  his  mind  when  he  says : — 

- *  He  (lied — 

He  was  bowed  and  bent  with  fears  ; 

Pale  with  the  quenchless  thirst  of  gold, 

Which  like  fierce  fever  left  him  w’eak  ; 

And  his  straight  lip  and  bloated  cheek 
Were  wrapt  in  spasms  by  hollow’  sneers ; 

And  selfish  cares  with  barren  plough 
Not  age,  had  lined  his  narrow  brow  ; 

And  foul  and  cruel  thoughts  which  feed 
Upon  the  withered  life  within. 

Like  vipers  upon  some  poisonous  w’eed. 

Rosalind  and  Helen,  p.  209.’ 

*  Yes,  he  died  at  last,  and  in  his  room  were  found  bank  notes  to 
the  amount  of  £10,000,  some  in  the  leaves  of  the  few  books  he  pos¬ 
sessed,  others  in  the  folds  of  his  sofa,  or  sewn  into  the  lining  of  his 
dressing  gown.  But  *  ohe  !  jam  satis,* ' 

Such  was  the  character  of  the  grandfather  of  Percy  Bysshe 
Shelley,  the  poet.  It  is  a  remark  of  the  monthly  nurses,  wc 
believe,  that  the  features  of  the  grandfather  arc  often  repro¬ 
duced  in  the  grandson.  Timothy  Shelley,  the  eldest  son  of 
Bysshe,  the  heiress  killer,  was  a  man  of  neglected  education, 
who  spent  a  few  years  of  academic  routine  at  Oxford,  and  after¬ 
wards  made  the  grand  tour,  from  which  he  returned  with  a 
smattering  of  trench,  a  bail  picture  of  an  eruption  of  Vesu¬ 
vius,  and  a  certain  nir,  whicli  he  could  put  off  and  on  at 
pleasure.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Cliesterfield  in  manners,  and  of 
llochefaucauld  in  morals.  We  have  said  that  it  is  a  very  im- 
)K)rtant  thing  to  remember  that  the  father  of  a  man  is  his  father. 
1  erhaps  if  Sir  Timothy  had  not  been  the  son  of  a  fortune- 
hunter,  he  would  have  had  a  higher  code  of  morals.  Captain 
Medwin  once  heard  Sir  Timothy  tell  his  son,  Percy  Bysshe, 
that  he  would  provide  for  any  number  of  natural  childreu  he 
might  choose  t()  beget,  but  he  would  never  forgive  a  mesalliance.^ 
It  ^ould  be  difiicult  to  respect  such  a  father.  In  this  view  of 
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the  matter,  the  importance  of  birth  would  seem  to  be  correlative 
with  the  importance  of  the  first  impressions  of  morality.  The 
hackneyed  aphorism  says,  ‘  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree  is  in¬ 
clined  and  the  birth  and  parentage  of  a  man  decide  the  bent 
of  the  twig.  Sir  Timothy  sent  his  servants  regularly  to  church, 
hut  seldom  went  himself.  lie  married,  on  his  return  from  his 
European  tour.  Miss  Pilfold,  who  had  been  brought  up  by  her 
aunt.  Lady  Ferdinand  Pool,  the  wife  of  the  well  known  ‘  father 
of  the  turf,^  and  owner  of  the  celebrated  *  Potoooooooo,'  and 
‘  Waxv  *  and  ‘  Mcjilv.'  The  *  accident '  of  birth,  we  have  thus 
seen,  gave  Shelley,  the  poet,  for  his  father,  a  disciple  of  Chester¬ 
field,  and  for  his  mother,  a  lady  bred  in  the  house  of  a  father 
of  the  turf.  However,  as  there  was  land  and  title  in  his  de¬ 
scent,  and  his  father  was  both  a  Sussex  baronet  and  M.  P.  for 
the  Rape  of  Bramber,  we  must,  we  suppose,  record  him  as 
highly  born ;  albeit,  faithful  biography  may  hint  to  us  that, — 

“His  ancient  but  ignoble  blood 
Had  crept  through  scoundrels  since  the  flood." 

In  estimating  the  moral  character  of  a  man,  it  seems  but  fair 
to  take  into  account  the  bent  given  to  him  by  the  blood  of  his 
ancestors,  his  birth  and  his  parentage.  One  ancestral  circum¬ 
stance  had  a  considerable  influence  on  the  mind  of  the  poet. 
The  heiress  of  Peiishurst  enabled  him  to  claim  kin  with  Sir 
Philip  Sydney,  in  whose  character  were  blended  the  graces  of 
chivalry  and  literature.  Captain  Medwin  fancies  Shelley  as 
thinking  of  himself,  when  he  describes,  in  his  ‘  Rosalind  and 
Helen,'  a  gentle  boy : — 

He  was  a  gentle  boy, 

And  in  all  gentle  sports  took  joy  ; 

Oft  in  a  dried  leaf  for  a  boat. 

With  a  small  feather  for  a  sail, 

His  fancy  on  that  spring  would  float. 

If  some  invisible  breeze  might  stir 
Its  marble  calm. 

A  Welch  clergyman,  a  good,  w  eak  man,  was  the  tutor  of  Shelley 
and  his  elder  sisters.  His  name  was  Edwards,  and  he  was 
incumbent  of  the  parish  of  Warnhara.  At  ten  yc«ars  of  age, 
Shelley  went  to  school  in  Zion  House,  Brentford.  Here  the 
diet  was  penurious,  and  '  the  lavatioiis  truly  Scotch.'  The  tran¬ 
sition  from  the  caresses  of  his  sisters  to  the  wranglings  of  boys, 
rude,  and  knowing,  mostly  the  sons  of  London  shopkeepers,  was 
a  painful  one  to  the  sensitive,  imaginative,  and  girlisli  Shelley. 
His  schoolfellow’.  Captain  Medwin,  says,  Zion  House  was  a 
perfect  hell  to  him.  Instead  of  the  plantations,  fields,  and 
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flower  gardens  of  Ids  father’s  scat,  the  playground  consisted  of 
a  few  hundred  yards,  between  four  stone  walls,  with  only  a 
single  tree  ill  it, 'and  that  the  odious  jangling  bell-tree.  Tag- 
ging,  in  its  worst  forms,  did  not  exist,  but  the  big  boys  com- 
iicllcd  the  little  ones  to  bowl  to  them  at  cricket,  to  go  out  of 
bounds  for  them  to  a  circulating  library,  or  to  sell  their  books 
bv  weight  to  the  grocer,  for  bread  and  cheese,  and  to  receive 
ail  the  punishments  going  for  all  the  transgressions  found  out. 
Shelley  was  a  martyr  to  a  tyranny  of  harsh  words,  and,  some¬ 
times,  blows : — 

- *  Tliere  rose 


From  the  near  school-room  voices — that,  alas  ! 

Were  but  an  echo  from  a  world  of  woes ; 

The  harsh  and  grating  strife  of  tyrants  and  of  foes.’ 

Revolt  of  Islam. 


And  again  : — 

*  Day  after  day — week  after  week — 

I  walked  about  like  a  thing  alive  : 

Alas !  dear  friend,  vou  must  believe 
The  heart  is  stone,  it  did  not  break.’ 

Rosalind  and  Helen, 


*  Wo  were  about  sixty  schoolfellows.  I  well  remember  the  day 
when  he  was  added  to  the  number.  A  new  arrival  is  alw’ays  a  great 
excitement  to  the  other  boys,  who  pounce  upon  afresh  man  with  the 
boldness  of  birds  of  prey.  We  all  had  to  pass  through  this  ordeal, 
and  the  remembrance  of  it  gave  my  companions  a  zest  for  torture. 
All  tormented  him  with  questionings.  There  was  no  end  to  their 
mockery  when  they  found  that  he  was  ignorant  of  pogtop,  or  marbles, 
or  leap-frog,  or  hopscotch,  much  more  of  fives  and  crickets.  One 
wanted  him  to  spar,  another  to  run  a  race  with  him.  He  was  a  tyro 
in  both  these  accomplishments,  and  the  only  welcome  of  the 
Neophyte  was  a  general  shout  of  derision.  To  all  these  imperti¬ 
nences  he  made  no  reply,  but  with  a  look  of  disdain  written  on  his 
countenance,  turned  his  back  on  his  new  associates,  and  when  he 
was  alone  found  relief  in  tears. 

*  Shelley  was  at  this  time  tall  for  his  age,  slightly  and  delicately 
built,  and  rather  narrow  chested,  w’ith  a  complexion  fair  and  ruddy, 
a  face  rather  long  than  oval.  His  features  not  regularly  handsome 
were  set  otf  by  a  prolusion  of  silky  brown  hair  that  curled  naturally. 
The  expression  of  countenance  was  one  of  exceeding  sweetness  and 
innocence.  His  blue  eyes  were  very  large  and  prominent,  con¬ 
sidered  by^  phrenologists  to  indicate  a  great  aptitude  for  verbal 
memory.  Ihey  were  at  times  when  he  w’us  abstracted,  as  he  often 
was  in  contemplation,  dull,  and  as  it  were  insensible  to  external 
objects;  at  others  they  Hashed  with  the  fire  of  intelligence.  His 
voice  was  soft  aiul  low,  but  broken  in  its  tones — when  any  thing 
much  interested  him,  harsh  and  immodulated ;  and  this  peculiarity  he 
never  lost.  As  is  recorded  of  Thomson,  he  was  naturally  calm,  but 
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when  he  heard  of,  or  read  of  some  flagrant  act  of  injustice,  oppres¬ 
sion,  or  cruelty,  then,  indeed,  the  sharpest  marks  of  horror  and  in- 
diirnation  were  visible  in  his  countenance/ 

Shelley  was  a  girlish  boy,  he  loved  his  two  elder  sisters  very 
much,  and  one  of  them  possessed  a  talent  for  oil-painting, 
which  implies  an  artistic  nature  kindred  to  his  genius  for 
j)0(dry. 

Such  was  Shelley  when  he  entered  Zion-house  academy — 

*Oiir  master,  n  Scotch  doctor  of  law,  and  a  divine,  was  a  choleric 
man,  of  a  sanguinary  complexion,  in  a  green  old  age,  not  wanting  in 
good  qualities  but  very  capricious  in  his  temper,  which  good  or  bud 
was  influenced  by  the  daily  occurrences  of  a  domestic  life  not  the 
most  harmonious,  and  of  wliich  his  face  was  the  barometer,  and  his 
hand  the  index.  lie  was  a  tolerable  Greek  and  Latin  scholar: 
Homer  his  chvvat  dc  hntaille.  He  could  construe  fluently  in  his  own 
way  some  plays  of  H'^schylus — Schultz  being  his  oracle — and  several 
of  those  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  looking  upon  the  text  as 
immaculate,  never  sticking  fast  at  any  of  its  corruptions,  but  driving 
straighthwwards  in  defiance  of  obstacles.  The  brick  wall  of  no 
chorus  ever  made  him  pull  up.  In  reading  the  historians  he  troubled 
himself  as  little  with  digressions  or  explanations  of  the  habits  and 
customs  of  the  ancients  or  maps.  His  Latin  verses  were  certainly 
original,  but  neither  Virgilian  nor  Ovidian,  for  I  remember  an  insciip- 
tion  of  his  on  a  Scotch  mull,  which  had  been  presented  to  him,  (he 
took  an  inordinate  quantity  of  Scotch  snutf)  by  one  of  his  pupils  ;  it 
ran  thus: — Snutf-box  loquitur: — 

*  Me,  Carolus  Macintosh  dc  dono  dedit  alumnus 
Pmcccptor,  privsensu  accipit  atquc  tenet.” 

Though  the  dead  languages  were  bitterly  taught,  bitterly  and 
badly  too  by  his  dominie,  Shelley  acquired  them  easily.  During 
school  hours  he  did  not  seem  to  study,  but  spent  his  time  gazing 
through  the  lofty  windows  at  the  jiassing  elouds,  or  watching 
the  swallows,  or  scratching  on  his  schoolbooks,  drawings  of  the 
pines  and  cedars  on  the  lawn  at  home.  He  was  interrupted 
sometimes  on  these  occasions  by  a  box  on  the  ear  from  his 
master.  The  pedagogue,  when  in  good  humour,  dealt  in  what 
he  called  facctiic ;  when  the  boys  were  reading  the  description 
of  the  cave  of  Eolus  in  the  .^Eneid  he  used  to  indulge  them  with 
Cottoi/s  parody  on  the  passage.  He  always  prefaced  the  parody 
by  mentioning  th.at  Cotton's  father  never  forgave  him  for  the  tra- 
vestic,  and  Shelley  cherished  an  inqilaeable  disgust  against  his 
schoolmaster  for  obtruding  the  obscenity  npon  him. 

Medwin  assisted  Shelley  in  cribbing  for  an  exercise  the  fol¬ 
lowing  pentameter  from  the  Tristibus  of  Ovid  : — 

*  Jam  jam  tacturos  sidcra  cclsa  putes.’ 
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‘  When  Shelley's  turn  came  to  carry  up  the  exercise,  my  eyes 
were  turned  on  the  dominie.  Tliere  was  a  peculiar  expression 
in  his  features,  whicli,  like  the  lightning  before  the  storm,  por¬ 
tended  what  was  coming.  The  spectacles,  generally  lifted  above 
liis  dark  and  bushy  brows,  w  ere  low  ered  to  their  proper  position, 
and  their  lenses  had  no  sooner  caught  the  same  hexameter  and 
pentameter,  than  he  read  with  a  loud  voice  the  stolen  line,  lay. 
ing  a  sarcastic  emphasis  on  every  word,  and  suiting  the  action 
to  the  word  by  boxes  on  each  side  of  Shelley’s  ears.  Then  came 
the  comment!  ‘  Jam  ynm— pooh,  pooh,  boy  1  raspberry  jam ! 
Do  you  think  you  arc  at  your  mother's?'  Here  a  burst  of 
laugiitcr  echoed  through  the  listening  benches.  ‘  Don't  you 
know  that  I  have  a  sovereign  objection  to  those  two  monosylla¬ 
bles  with  which  schoolboys  cram  their  verses?  haven't  1  told 
you  so  a  hundred  times  already? — Tacturos  sidera  celsa  pules P 
What  do  the  waves  on  the  coast  of  Sussex  strike  the  stars,  eh? 

‘  Celsa  sidera!*  Who  does  not  know  that  the  stars  arc  high? 
Where  did  you  find  that  epithet? — in  your  Gradus  ad  Partias- 
sum,  1  suppose.  You  will  never  mount  so  high  (another  box  on 
the  cars  winch  nearly  felled  him  to  the  ground).  Pules!  You 
may  think  this  very  fine,  but  to  me  it  is  all  balderdash,  hyper¬ 
bolical  stud’,'  (another  cuff)  ;  after  which  he  tore  up  the  verses, 
and  said  in  a  fury,  ‘  There,  go  now%  sir,  and  see  if  you  can't  w  rite 
something  better.' 

llis  schoolfellows  found  Shelley  a  strange  and  unsocial  being. 
On  holidays,  when  all  the  boys  were  engaged  in  sports  on  the 
playground,  Shelley  might  be  seen  pacing  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards  along  the  southern  wall,  musing  alone  in  dreams.  Med- 
w  iu  w  ould  occasionally  join  him  and  listen  to  the  talc  of  his 
school  sorrows,  lie  ahominated,  especially,  his  dancing  lessons, 
and  contrived  to  abscond  as  often  as  possible  from  them.  An 
aunt  of  Medwiu's,  at  a  ball  at  Willis's  llooms,  asked  his  French 
dancing  master  why  llysshe  was  not  present,  to  which  he 
replied,  *  Mon  Dicu,  madamc, what  should  he  do  here?  blaster 
Shelley  will  not  learn  anything,  he  is  so  gauche.* 

lu  lie  \ ,  th  gh  seeming  to  neglect  his  tasks,  soon  surpassed 
all  his  competitors,  from  the  tenacity  of  a  memory  which  never 
forgot  a  word  once  turned  up  in  his  dictionary.  In  his  leisure 
hours  ho  devoured  many  sixpenny  blue  books,  full  of  stories  of 
haunted  castles,  handits,  and  murderers  ;  and  the  tale  of  ^  Peter 
M  ilkins’  made  him  wish  for  a  winged  wife  with  little  wdnged 
chihlren.  lu  IHOJI,  the  author  of  ‘  Waverlev'  had  not  appeared 
in  the  small  circidating  library  in  Brentford,  and  Shelley  pre¬ 
ferred  to  Uichardson,  Fielding,  and  Smollett,  the  Italian  ro¬ 
mances  of  *  Ann  Uadclitle,'  and  the  phantasies  of  the  *  Uosa 
Matilda'  school. 
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Shelley  at  this  time  believed  in  apparitions : — 

*  Oh,  there  are  c^enii  of  the  air. 

And  genii  of  the  evening  breeze. 

And  gentle  ghosts  with  eyes  as  fair 
As  star-beams  among  twilight  trees  ;* 

And  again,  in  the  Hymn  to  Intellectual  Beauty, — 

*  While  yet  a  boy  I  sought  for  ghosts,  and  sped 
Through  many  a  listening  chamber,  cave,  and  ruin. 

And  starlight  wood,  with  fearful  steps  pursuing 
Hopes  of  high  talk  w’ith  the  departed  dead ; 

I  called  on  poisonous  names  with  which  our  youth  is  fed : 

I  was  not  heard — I  saw  them  not.” 

*  After  supping  on  the  horrors  of  the  Minerva  press,  he  was  sub¬ 
ject  to  strange  and  sometimes  frightful  dreams,  and  was  haunted  by 
apparitions  that  bore  all  the  semblance  of  reality.  We  did  not 
sleep  in  the  same  dormitory,  but  I  shall  never  forget  one  moonlight 
night  seeing  Shelley  walk  into  my  room.  He  was  in  a  state  of  som¬ 
nambulism.  His  eyes  were  open,  and  he  advanced  with  slow  steps 
to  the  window,  \vhich,  it  being  the  height  of  summer,  was  open.  I 
got  out  of  bed,  seized  him  with  my  arm,  and  waked  him.  I  was  not 
then  aware  of  the  danger  of  suddenly  rousing  the  sleep  walker.  He 
was  excessively  agitated,  and  after  leading  him  back  with  some  dif¬ 
ficulty  to  his  couch,  I  sat  by  him  for  some  time,  a  witness  to  the 
severe  erethism  of  his  nerves  which  the  sudden  shock  produced.’ 

Of  course,  like  every  other  intelligent  boy,  his  mind  was 
intensely  excited  with  the  first  revelations  of  the  telescope  and 
the  microscope.  His  microscope  was  for  a  time  his  constant 
companion.  Mr.  Hogg  narrates  an  anecdote  relating  to  this 
microscope,  singularly  illustrative  of  the  impulsive  benevolence 
of  the  youthful  Shelley.  Hogg  and  Shelley,  then  two  lads, 
were  crossing  the  New  Road,  when  Shelley  said  sharpl}^  ‘  1 
must  call  for  a  moment,  but  it  will  not  be  out  of  the  w  ay  at  all.' 
They  beguiled  the  weary  way  with  a  discussion  respecting  the 
nature  of  the  virtue  of  the  Romans.  In  the  midst  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion  he  suddenly  wheeled  about,  and  startled  his  companion 
by  pushing  through  a  narrow  door  into  a  pawnbroker  a  shop. 
Some  women  with  squalling  children  were  pointing  out  the 
beauties  of  certain  coarse  and  dirty  sheets  to  the  pawnbroker. 
Hogg  whispered  to  Shelley,  ‘Is  not  this  almost  as  bad  as  the 
Roman  virtue?'  The  pawnbroker  was  a  rude,  ill-conditioned 
fellow,  and  behaved  disrespectfully  to  Shelley.  Hogg  stood 
nloof  in  disgust.  On  their  w\ay  to  Covent  (iarden,  Hogg 
expressed  his  surprise  and  dissatisfaction  at  being  taken  into 
such  a  place.  Shelley  told  him,  simply  and  briefly,  as  if  the 
"hole  affair  were  a  matter  of  course,  that  when  in  London,  in 
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the  suraracr  before,  an  old  man  had  told  him  a  tale  of  distress, 
which  could  only  be  alleviated  by  the  timely  application  of  ten 
pounds ;  he  had  drawn  five  of  them  from  his  pocket,  and  raised 
the  other  five  by  pawning  his  beautiful  solar  microscope.  The 
youths  were  seated  iii  the  cotfec-room  of  their  hotel,  over  tea  and 
mutlins.  Every  time  the  waiter  filled  their  tea-pot,  or  ap. 
])roaehcd  their  box,  Shelley  asked  him  if  any  one  had  called. 
By  and  bye  the  waiter  called  him.  Shelley  took  out  some  bank¬ 
notes,  hurried  to  the  bar,  and  returned  bearing  in  a  mahogany 
box,  with  the  assistance  of  the  waiter — the  solar  microscope! 
and  he  patted  it  aflectionatcly,  repeatedly.  lie  retained  it  long 
after,  and  cut  a  hole  for  it  in  many  a  window-shutter,  with  a 
southern  aspect. 

From  Zion-house,  Shelley  was  sent  to  Eton.  Here  he  refused 
to  fag,  and  was  treated  with  revolting  cruelty  by  masters  and 
boys,  which  only  excited  in  him  a  haughtier  spirit  of  rebellion. 
Hence  his  compassion  for  the  victims  of  tyranny,  and  his  fierce 
enmity  towards  it.  Those  boys  who  had  been  the  most  fagged, 
generally  become  in  turn  the  greatest  oppressors  of  their  fags. 
In  his  brave  and  generous  miturc  the  clfect  was  the  contriuy. 
He  savs : 

*  And  when  T  clasped  my  hands  and  looked  around, 

Hut  none  was  near  to  mark  my  streaming  eyes. 

Which  poured  their  warm  drops  on  the  sunny  ground ; 

So  without  shame  1  spake,  *  I  will  be  wise, 

And  just,  and  free,  and  mild — if  in  me  lies 
Such  power ;  for  1  grow’  wcaiy’  to  behold 
The  selfish  and  the  strong  still  tyrannise 

Without  reproach  or  check.*  ’ — Revolt  of  Islam. 

At  Eton,  Shelley  suiVered,  and  the  only  learning  he  acquired 
w  as  su tiering — 

*  Nothing  that  my  tyrant  knew  or  taught 
1  cared  to  learn.' 

The  only  grateful  recollection  he  had,  was  of  reading  the 
Symposium  of  Flato  with  one  of  the  masters,  l)r.  Lind,  lie 
dabbled  in  chemistry,  though  it  was  a  forbidden  thing  at  Fiton, 
in  ISOS,  and  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  French  and 
(icrman  languages.  He  composed  Latin  verses  with  case,  and 
once  sent  up  a  prose  exercise,  in  which  there  w’as  a  great  lUJiny 
verses.  His  master  observed  it,  and  asked  him  why  he  had 
intnxluccd  them.  He  answered.  He  did  not  know  they  were  there, 
which  was  partly  true  and  partly  false.  ‘Old  Keate '  believed 

him,  and  applicil  to  him  the  line  in  which  Horace  savs  of  him* 
self— 

Lt  quid  tentubam  dicere,  versus  crat.* 
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Shelley  would  sometimes  open  at  hazard  his  ‘  Livy  *  or  ‘  Sal¬ 
lust/  and  transmute  several  sentences  troin  prose  into  heroic  or 
ele^dae  verse  with  surprisin*^  rapidity  and  facility. 

Though  Shelley  made  few  intimacies  at  Eton,  his  school¬ 
fellows,  according  to  custom,  on  his  quitting  it,  |)rcscntcd  him 
with  many  books,  and  his  parting  breakfast  cost  fifty  pounds. 
AVhilc  there,  his  greatest  delight  was  boating ;  and  his  literary 
recreation,  scribbling  verses  about  the  wandering  .few. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1801),  assisted  by  Miss  drove, 
his  first  love,  he  published  a  novel,  entitled  ‘Zastrozzi.'  It  was 
shortly  followed  by  another,  entitled  '  St.  Irvyne ;  or,  the  llosi- 
crucian.^  At  seventeen,  Shelley  believed  in  alchemy,  and  held, 
with  Dr.  Franklin,  that  the  perfection  of  medical  science  would 
counteract  the  decay  of  nature,  and  realize  the  Elixir  Vitic. 

It  is  interesting  to  know' that,  when  Felicia  Drow  n,  afterw  ards 
lleinans,  w  as  only  sixteen,  and  Shelley  about  a  year  older,  there 
was  a  correspondence  between  them  n[)ou  doubtless  the  topics 
interesting  to  a  young  poet  and  poetess — poetry,  love,  and  reli¬ 
gion.  Shelley  was  communicating  to  the  young  lady  his  own 
seej)tieism,  when  the  correspondence  was  forbidden  by  her 
mother.  While  at  Oxford,  Shelley  published  a  volume  of 
poems  under  the  title  of  ^Thc  rosthumous  Works  of  my  Aunt 
Margaret  Nicholson.'  The  w  ork,  though  consisting  of  only  a  few 
pages,  w  as  published  as  a  noble  quarto,  and  printed  in  huge,  un¬ 
usual  types,  upon  the  thickest,  smoothest  draw  ing  paper.  The  name 
was  derived  from  Peg  Nicholson,  a  mad  w  asherw  oman,  who  tried 
to  stab  (jcorge  iii.  with  a  carving  knife;  and  the  poem  sung  of 
liberty  in  incoherent  strains,  and  recommended  stabbing  of  all 
who  were  not  suHicicntly  attached  to  the  right  cause.  In  fact, 
the  poem  was  a  satire  upon  the  sentimental  and  revolutionary 
literature  of  the  times,  llis  poem  of  Queen  ^lab,  begun  in 
1801),  was  not  completed  until  1812.  Its  object  was  to  relieve 
the  miseries  of  the  poor  man,  by  inducing  the  rich  man  to  share 
his  superfluity  w  ith  him,  and  thus  usher  in  a  millcnium  of  free¬ 
dom  and  brotherhood.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  editor  of 
the  ‘Examiner/  22nd  .June,  1821,  Shelley  thus  expresses  him¬ 
self  of  this  publication,  showing  that  few  of  its  readers  can  ever 
have  had  a  w  orse  opinion  of  it  than  its  author  had : — 

‘A  poem  entitled  ‘Queen  Mub*  was  written  by  me  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  I  dare  say  in  a  sufficiently  intemperate  spirit,  but  even 
then  it  was  not  intended  for  publication,  and  a  few  copies  only  w'ere 
struck  off  to  be  distributed  among  my  personal  friends.  1  have 
not  seen  this  production  for  several  years.  I  doubt  not  that  it  is 
perfectly  worthless  in  point  of  literary  composition;  that  in  all  that 
concerns  moral  and  political  speculations,  as  well  as  in  the  subtler 
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discriminations  of  metaphysical  and  religious  doctrine,  it  is  still  more 
crude  and  immature.  I  am  a  devoted  enemy  to  religious,  political, 
and  domestic  oppression,  and  I  regret  this  publication  not  so  much 
from  literary  vanity,  us  because  I  fear  it  is  better  titteJ  to  injure  than 
to  serve  the  sacred  cause  of  freedom.  I  have  directed  my  solicitor 
to  apply  for  an  in]  jnction  to  restrain  the  sale,  but  after  the  precedent 
of  Mr.  Southey’s  *  Wat  Tyler/  a  poem  written,  I  believe,  at  the 
same  age,  and  with  the  same  unreQecting  enthusiasm — with  little 
hopes  of  success.' 


'Whatever  opinions  may  be  formed  of  Queen  Mab,  it  was  no¬ 
thing  more  than  an  expression  of  a  phase  of  the  mind  of  a  boy. 
Shelley  the  man  forgot  most  of  it,  and  condemned  the  rest  of  it. 

He  never  published  it,  but  piratical  publishers  gave  it  a  most 
extensive  circulation,  and  his  contemporaries  judged  the  man  by  | 
the  escapade  of  the  boy,  and  condemned,  denounced,  persecuted,  f 
and  exiled  him  for  it.  It  would  have  been  as  just  in  them  to  # 
have  condemned  him  for  being  twenty,  as  to  condemn  him  for  |l 
being  a  victim  of  a  piracy. 

We  have  gone  thus  minutely  into  the  ancestral  and  educa¬ 
tional  circumstances  of  Percy  Pysshe  Shelley,  in  order  to  trace 


the  sources  of  the  elements  of  his  character,  lie  had  derived  an 
energetic  and  mercurial  temperament  from  his  grandfather,  the 
fortune-hunter.  His  scepticism  w.ns  hereditary.  Neither  his 
father  nor  his  mother  had  ever  shown  him  a  religious  example, 
nor  did  they  themselves  ever,  perhaps,  enjoy  an  opportunity  of 
realizing  the  realities  of  religious  life.  The  family  code  of  morals 
was  exceedingly  imperfect,  but  from  a  genealogical  connection 
with  the  author  of  the  ‘  Arcadia/  Shelley  Icarncil  that  there  was 
something  noble  in  chivalry,  and  a  splendour  in  literature.  Of 
a  weak  and  nervous  temperament,  and  brought  up  among  girls, 
a  sleep-walker  by  night,  a  fanciful  dreamer  by  day,  he  felt 
acutely  the  rough  atrocities  of  his  schoolfellow’s,  for  w  hich  he  had 
not  been  prepared,  and  became,  therefore,  spasmodically  vehe¬ 
ment  against  all  the  oppressors  of  the  weak,  and  vehemently  gene¬ 
rous  in  behalf  of  all  their  victims.  Temperament,  talents,  ances¬ 
tral  and  educational  circumstances,  made  him,  therefore,  even  in 
earliest  boyhood,  a  sceptic,  a  poetic  romancer,  and  a  reformer. 
His  being  a  sleep-walker  is  a  significant  circumstance.  The  fact 
evinces  a  nervous  system,  which  made  him  feel  the  present 
miseries  of  the  world  like  a  nightmare,  from  w  hich  he  had  uo  re¬ 
lief,  except  in  millennial  dreams  of  the  perfectibility  of  the  future. 

ith  the  tenderness  of  a  girl,  he  united  the  truthfulness  of  a 
youth ;  and  for  suffering  the  display  of  this  virtue  in  print,  his 
lifc^was  placed  under  the  ban  of  society, 

L\er\'body  will  acknowledge  that  there  must  be  a  period  in 
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wliicli  an  infant  is  not  to  be  licld  responsible  for  cither  his 
opinions  or  his  actions.  To  what  a"e  this  irresponsibility  sliall 
be  extended,  is  a  point  about  which  thinkers  may  ditier.  If  a 
child  is  brought  up  to  believe  religion  identical  with  super¬ 
stition,  the  blame  attaches  not  to  the  infant,  but  to  those  wlio 
inistaujrht  the  infant.  Shellev  inherited  indifference,  and  saw 
notliing  but  formality  or  practical  infidelity  in  his  fathcr^s  house. 
That  he  should  embody  this  in  his  earliest  poems,  and  defend  it 
with  the  first  efforts  of  his  reason,  arc  matters  of  course.  He 
was  in  earnest  about  what  he  thought  true.  *  Looking  upon 
religion  as  it  is  professed,  and,  above  all,  practised,  as  liostile 
instead  of  friendly  to  the  cultivation  of  those  virtues  tliat  would 
make  men  brethren,  he  raised  his  voice  against  it,  though,  by 
so  doing,  he  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  odium  he  would  incur, 
of  the  martyrdom  to  which  he  doomed  himself.'  Thousands  of 
gentlemen,  who  hold  precisely  the  inward  opinions  held  by 
Sliclley,  live  and  die  prosperous  churchmen,  declaring  frankly 
that  their  only  faith  is,  ‘they  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  the 
church  of  England  is  thoroughly  gentlemanly.'  Wo  once  heard 
a  Scotch  episcopalian  by  profession,  but  a  materialist  in  his 
inward  convictions,  say  to  his  wife,  ‘  Well,  my  dear,  whatever 
tliey  say,  they  cannot  deny  the  perfect  gentility  of  our  religion.' 
Kow’  Shelley,  if  he  had  allowed  such  a  consideration  to  sway 
him,  in  reference  to  spiritual  truth,  would  have  lived  a  pros¬ 
perous  man,  instead  of  being  a  persecuted  man. 

He  did  not  possess  an  intellect  adapted  to  the  investigation 
of  truth.  He  was  a  poet,  whose  nature  w  as  adapted  only  to 
feeling  and  singing  about  what  seemed  beautiful  to  him ; 
ideas  took  hold  of  him  chiefly  because  they  were  novel,  wonder¬ 
ful,  or  beautiful.  Hence  we  find  him,  when  at  Oxford,  specu¬ 
lating  with  Plato  upon  the  condition  of  man  in  a  previous  state 
of  existence,  and  deeming  all  knowledge  only  memory.  Along 
with  a  friend,  he  wrote  and  printed  a  little  book,  without  pub¬ 
lishing  it,  entitled,  ‘The  ^Jeccssity  of  Atheism.’  It  was  a  bold 
and  plain  echo  of  Hume’s  Essays.  The  boy  was  in  his  nine¬ 
teenth  year.  His  life  had  been  enthusiastically  devoted  to 
desultory  studies  at  Oxford.  He  would  sit  ten  or  a  dozen 
hours  a  day,  and,  abstemious  as  a  licrmit,  live  almost  entirely 
on  dry  bread.  A  circle  of  crumbs  upon  the  carpet  marked 
the  spot  where  he  Inid  long  sat  at  his  studies,  with  his  face, 
being  nc;ir  sighted,  almost  in  contact  w'ith  the  book.  Friendly 
discussions  with  some  of  his  fellow-students,  respecting  Plato, 
Ix)eke,  and  Hume,  hai  been  the  only  discipline  of  his  under¬ 
standing.  He  seems  never  to  have  mastered  any  science, 
though  he  had  amused  himself  w  ith  his  microscope,  his  telescope, 
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or  his  Ci'iraera  obscura.  Tlie  mental  fruit  of  these  studies,  and 
his  past  breeding,  was  a  little  syllabus  of  bad  metaphysics,  de- 
monstrating  the  necessity  of  atheism.  The  boy  was  open,  at 
any  rate.  His  errors  courted  the  light : — 

‘  Life  is  real — life  is  earnest, 

And  the  grave  is  not  its  goal. 

*  Dust  thou  art — to  dust  returnest,* 

Was  not  spoken  of  the  soul.’ 

However  deplorable  the  errors  of  such  a  youth,  his  courting  the 
investigation  and  refutation  of  them,  though  very  rash  and  very 
presumptuous,  was  the  greatest  of  all  merits,  it  was  thoroughly 
lionest.  l)c  Quincey  said  the  boy,  with  his  pure  red  and  white 
complexion,  his  feminine  features,  and  his  tall,  stooping  hgure, 
with  a  small  head  of  long  auburn  hair,  and  Hashing  blue  eyes, 
looked  like  a  flower  drooping  from  being  surcharged  with  rain. 
The  universitv  of  Oxford  tried  to  break  the  flower: — 

*  It  was  a  fine  spring  morning  on  Lady-day,  in  the  year  1811, 
when’  says  Mr.  llo^g,  ‘  I  went  to  Shelley’s  rooms;  he  was  absent, 
but  before  1  hud  collected  our  books  he  rushed  in.  He  was  terribly 
agitated,  I  anxiously  incpiired  what  had  happened  :  ‘  I  am  expelled  !  ’ 
he  said  as  soon  as  he  had  recovered  himself  a  little,  ‘  I  am  expelled  ! 

I  was  sent  for  suddenly  a  few  minutes  ago — I  went  to  the  common- 
room  where  I  found  our  master  and  two  or  three  of  his  fellows.  The 
master  produced  a  copy  of  the  little  syllabus,  and  asked  me  if  I  was 
the  author  of  it;  he  spoke  in  a  rude,  abrupt,  and  insolent  tone;  I 
begged  to  be  informed  for  what  purpose  they  put  the  question,  no 
answer  was  given,  but  the  master  loudly  and  angrily  repeated,  ‘  Are 
you  the  author  of  this  book?’  If  I  can  judge  Irom  your  manner,  I 
said,  you  arc  resolved  to  punish  me  if  I  should  acknowledge  that  it 
is  my  work.  If  you  can  prove  that  it  is,  produce  your  evidence  ;  it 
is  neither  just  nor  lawful  to  interrogate  me  in  such  a  case  and  for 
such  a  purpose.  Such  proceedings  would  become  a  Court  of  Inqui¬ 
sitors  ;  but  not  free  men  in  a  free  country.  ‘  Do  you  choose  to 
deny  that  this  is  your  composition  ?’  the  master  reiterated  in  the 
same  rude  and  angry  voice. 

*  Shelley  complained  muchofhisviolentandungentlemanlike  deport¬ 
ment,  saying,  ‘  I  have  experienced  tyranny  and  injustice  before,  and 
I  well  know  what  vulgar  virulence  is,  but  I  never  met  with  such  un¬ 
worthy  treatment.  I  told  him  calmly  but  firmly  that  I  was  determined 
not  to  answer  any  questions  respecting  the  book  on  the  table— he 
immediately  repeated  his  demand  ;  I  persisted  in  my  refusal  ;  and 
he  said  furiously,  ‘  Then  you  are  expelled,  and  I  desire  that  you  will 
quit  the  college  to-morrow  morning  at  the  latest.* 

*  One  of  the  fellows  took  up  two  papers  and  handed  me  one  of 
them,  here  it  is  ;  he  produced  a  regular  sentence  of  expulsion,  drawn 
up  in  due  form  under  the  seal  of  the  college. 
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*  Shelley  was  full  of  spirit  and  courage,  frank  and  fearless ;  but 
he  was  likewise  shy,  unpresuniing,  and  eminently  sensitive  ;  I  have 
been  with  him  on  many  trying  occasions  of  his  alter  life,  but  1  never 
saw  him  so  deeply  shocked  and  so  cruelly  agitated,  as  on  this  occa¬ 
sion.  A  nice  sense  of  honour  shrinks  from  the  most  distant  touch 
of  disgrace — even  from  the  insults  of  those  men  whose  contumely 
can  bring  no  slmme.  lie  sat  on  the  sofa,  repeating  with  convulsive 
vehemence  the  word  ‘  Expelled  !  Expelled  !’  his  head  shaking  with 
emotion,  his  whole  frame  quivering.’ 

According  to  the  constitution  of  the  university  Shelley  was 
probably  punished  legally  enough,  but  if  this  is  the  ease,  the 
constitution  is  convicted  of  being  a  had  one.  Undoubtedly,  the 
rules  of  his  college  were  enforced  against  him  in  a  very  rude, 
harsh,  and  tyrannical  manner,  lie  snlfered  a  civil  penalty  of 
the  severest  kind  for  his  religious  opinions,  and  the  penalty  was 
inilicted  very  snmmarilv  and  very  eiuellv.  lint  this  is  not  all. 
I5y  being  punished  for  his  opinions  he  was  rivetted  to  them  for 
life.  Vcrsecution  fastened  him  to  atheism  for  life.  In  regard 
to  spiritual  growth  he  was  stunted  into  a  boy  all  his  days.  If 
his  teachers  had  recognised  distinctly,  that  he  was  right  in  being 
a  zealous  inquirer  on  these  suhjc  cts,  and  had  commended,  in¬ 
stead  of  condemning,  the  Icarlessness  of  his  appealing  to  reason 
by  the  ])rcss,  a  very  little  discussion,  a  perusal  of  a  very  few 
books,  tlie  presentation  to  his  mind  of  a  few'  grand  and  beauti¬ 
ful  facts,  might  have  changed  the  whole  cast  of  his  convictions, 
and  overwhelmed  an  open  and  ingenuous  mind  with  contrition 
for  the  boyish  presumption  of  his  opinions  and  j)roeeedings. 
Expulsion  sealed  his  mind  against  truth.  lie  was  made  a  rebel 
against  all  governments,  all  religions,  and  nearly  all  approved 
moralities. 

Endowed  w  ith  a  fine  imagination  and  a  generous  disposition, 
Shellev  had  but  an  ordinary  share  of  intellect.  It  is  true  he 
died  before  he  reached  the  age  of  thirty,  hut  at  the  best  of  his 
intellect  he  never  dis[)layed  any  capacity  for  metaphysical  stu¬ 
dies.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  expresses  great  admiration  of  the 
following  remark,  whicli  seemed  to  him  to  refute  the  do'etrinc  of 
theism.  *  Mind  cannot  create,  it  can  only  perceive.'  To  him 
this  sntliccd  to  prove,  that  the  universe  had  not  been  crcjited  by 
a  Mind.  Ueasoners  of  equal  calibre  prove,  that  the  world  rests 
upon  the  back  of  a  tortoise.  Nothing  but  persecution  could 
have  cnalilcd  the  weakest  of  metaphysical  and  sceptical  cob- 
webries  to  keep  possession  of  his  reason,  and  the  fact  that  it  did 
so,  is  proof  of  the  comparative  feebleness  of  his  understanding 
and  the  strength  of  his  feelings  of  wrong  and  injustice. 

Mr.  Shelley  and  Mr.  Hogg  were  expelled  together  for  tlieir 
publication  of  the  Syllabus,  and  the  Peg  Nicholson  papers.  Both 
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their  fathers  disinherited  them.  The  public  opinion,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  decree  of  expulsion,  embraced  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  generation  to  which  their  fathers  belonged.  The  most 
read  and  esteemed  of  the  public  journals  embodied  it.  Their 
expulsion  was  to  these  boys  only  a  shape  of  the  trown  of  their 
age.  It  made  the  hands  of  their  fathers  the  executioners  of 
the  tortures  of  persecution  it  decreed.  Their  homes  were  made 
star-chambers;  their  families  were  made  inquisitors.  Fearful, 
indeed,  was  the  power  wielded  by  Oxford  bigotry  at  this  period, 
for  it  wedded  Shelley  to  atheism  as  to  Eternal  Truth.  Con¬ 
sciously  or  unconsciously,  henceforth  he  felt  that  if  atheism  was 
false,  he  had  lost  his  father,  his  family,  his  home,  and  ultimately 
become  an  exile  from  his  country,  and  a  Pariah  among  his 
countrymen,  for  a  folly  and  a  delusion. 

But  his  opinions  cost  Shelley  something  which  is  still  dearer 
than  all  these,  in  the  esteem  of  youth.  They  cost  him  his  first 
love.  The  family  of  Miss  (irove,  and  the  young  lady  herself, 
repudiated  a  union  with  an  atheist.  Poor  Shelley  came  literally 
to  live  a  life  of  dreams.  His  waking  thoughts  were  engrossed 
with  the  phenomena  of  his  sleep ;  and  the  excitement  of  his 
mind,  the  feverishness  of  his  nerves,  and  the  habit  of  dreaming 
which  he  encouraged,  developed  his  old  disease  of  somnambulism. 
One  morning,  at  five  o’clock.  Captain  Medwin  s.ays  he  saw  a 
group  of  boys  round  a  well  dressed  person,  lying  near  the  rails 
in  Leicester  Square.  The  sleeper  was  Shelley. 

In  his  awaking  hours,  the  youth  would  play,  like  a  child,  iu 
making  ‘  ducks  and  drakes  ’  with  flat  stones  on  the  Serpentine, 
or  in  floating  paper  boats  down  the  wind.  In  his  studious  hours 
he  searched  Hume,  Voltaire,  Spinosa,  Volney,  and  Godwin,  for 
arguments  wherewith  to  upset  the  established  religion  and 
morality  of  Europe,  in  the  notes  to  his  poem,  *  Queen  Mab.’  His 
father  would  have  pardoned  his  escapade  against  religion,  if  he 
would  have  taken  to  polities  for  the  advancement  of  liis  family 
interests,  and  succeeded  him  as  member  for  the  county.  But 
Shelley  scorned  a  career  of  such  selfishness.  He  fancied  it 
would  be  a  much  more  heroic  thing  to  extirpate  superstition  and 
^ i  ^  ^  is  said  he  actually  wrote  to  the  Rev.  How¬ 

land  Hill,  requesting  the  loan  of  his  pulpit  for  the  inculcation 
of  his  ideas.  e  can  believe  anything  of  such  a  youth,  in  the 
mood  he  must  have  been  in  at  this  time,  when  brooding  over, — 

*  llis  cold  fireside  and  alienated  home/ — 

And  bemoaning  especially  his  parting  with  Harriet  Grove 

*  Her  voice  did  quiver  as  W’e  parted, 

\ct  knew  I  not  that  heart  was  broken, 

i 
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From  which  it  came — and  I  departed 
Heeding  not  the  words  then  spoken. 

Misery !  O  Misery  ! 

The  world  is  far  too  wide  for  thee  ! 

Such  facts  explain  the  phenomena  of  his  character.  We  have 
a  powerful  scries  of  sequences,  lie  inherits  from  his  ancestors  a 
temperament  active,  volatile,  and  amhitious.  The  blending  of  the 
blood  of  the  Arcadian  Sidney  with  his,  gives  a  literary  tinge  and 
a  chivalrous  elevation  to  his  naturally  lively  imagination  and 
sensitive  feelings.  Scepticism  was  the  atmosphere  of  his  father^s 
house.  It  necessarily  became  in  him  open,  chivalrous,  literary, 
or,  in  other  words,  defiant,  conspicuous,  and  ornate.  He  would 
win  fame  by  it,  and  risk  injuries  for  it.  Once  expelled  from 
Oxford,  and  every  opportuuity  of  learning  other  truths  in  the 
society  of  sincerely  Christian  people,  he  was  driven  for  truth  to 
the  wandering  mazes  of  the  sceptical  philosophies. 

Repudiated  by  Harriet  Grove  and  her  family,  it  was  a  matter 
of  course  that  the  imaginative  youth  of  twenty  should  fall  in 
love  with  the  first  bright-eyed  maiden  he  met,  and,  if  neecssary, 
run  away  with  her  to  Gretna  Green.  In  the  end  of  August, 
1811,  Shelley  eloped  with  Miss  Harriet  Westbrook,  a  scliool- 
fcllow'  of  one  of  his  sisters,  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  the 
daughter  of  a  Loudon  hotel-keeper.  An  anecdote  is  told 
of  the  girlish  bride,  when  the  young  couple  were  living 
in  lodgings  at  the  Lakes.  JSouthey,  and  some  of  his  family 
paid  tlicm  a  visit,  and  asked  Mrs.  Shelley  if  the  garden  had 
been  let  with  their  part  of  the  house.  ‘  ()h,  no  !’  she  replied; 
*  the  garden  is  not  ours;  but  then,  you  know,  the  people  let  us 
run  about  in  it  whenever  Percy  and  1  arc  tired  of  sitting  in  the 
house.'  Shelley,  who  had  gone  to  the  works  of  William  Godwin 
and  Mary  Wolstoncraft,  for  improved  notions  of  religion  and 
morals,  soon  found  the  uncongeniality  of  his  hastily-wed 
bride,  and  the  incompatibility  of  liis  temperament  with  that  of 
one  incapable  of  estimating  his  talents,  or  understanding  his 
feelings,  or  entering  into  his  purposes  for  life.  They  separated  ; 
and,  on  account  of  his  atheism,  the  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon  gave 
the  custody  of  their  children  to  the  maternal  grandfather,  in¬ 
stead  of  their  father.  Mrs.  Shelley  was  too  young  and  too 
little  protected,  for  the  equivocal  and  perilous  position  of  a 
fteparce.  Married  in  1811,  separated  in  1813,  she  drowned 
hc»'self  in  1810.  This  event  cost  Shelley  a  fit  of  insanity. 

Two  years  prior  to  this  tragedy,  Shelley  had  gone  abroad 
accompanied  by  two  ladies,  one  the  daughter  of  William 

Godwin,  and  Mary  Wolstoncraft,  and  the  other  a  !Miss  C - , 

(whose  name  is  never  printed  fully)  her  friend  and  companion. 
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At  (icncva  they  became  acquainted  \>ith  Lord  Byron.  It  is 
characteristic  of  the  moral  ditfcrciiccs  of  these  poets,  that  Shelley 
married  Miss  (lodwin  as  soon  as  he  could;  ^hile  Byron,  the 
noble  poet,  did  not  make  any  provision  for  the  mother  of  his 
dau^chter  Allcj^ra.  Slie  became  a  pensioner  on  the  bounty  of 
Shellev.  Once  when  she  was  a  candidate  for  the  place  of  com¬ 
panion  to  a  lady,  and  frankly  told  her  story,  she  was  rejected, 
scornfully.  Captain  Medwin  is  severe  upon  the  lady  for  doin;; 
it,  for;rc*tful,  sceminfrly,  that  perhaps  slie  had  not  character 
enou;;h  for  two.  Ke()utation  is  indispensable  for  what  is 
fashionably  called  'a  sheep  dog.’  Some  one  wrote  to  Shelley, 
asking  why  he,  who  had  written  against  marriage,  had  married 
twice.  His  answer  substantially  was,  he  could  not  inflict  upon 
any  woman  he  loved,  the  evils  eonseciuent  upon  a  disregard  of 
the  institution.  His  practice  profoundly  and  thoroughly  refutes 
liis  theories.  Disregard  of  the  institution  was  incompatible  with 
true  love,  w  liicli  seeks  to  exalt,  and  not  to  degrade,  the  object  of 
it.  The  beautiful,  gifted,  and  accomplished  friend  of  ^Irs. 
Shelley,  rejected  in  her  application  for  a  sheep-dog’s  place,  em¬ 
bodied  the  M'olstoncraft  doctrines,  as  condemned  by  results. 
But  there  is  more  instruction  here.  Genius,  learning,  accom¬ 
plishments,  breeding,  lights  of  philosophy,  beauties  of  art,  the 
advantages  of  gentle  birth  and  finished  education,  arc  combined 
in  the  two  men  and  the  two  women  who  associated  together, 
more  than  thirty  years  ago,  on  Lake  Leman,  under  the  eye  of 
Mount  Blanc,  among  vine-clad  slopes,  and  enjoying  pcrjietnally 
the  spectacle  of  the  blue  lake,  in  which  the  heavens  see  them¬ 
selves.  We  have  their  lives  and  conduct  before  us,  in  their 
beginnings  and  their  endings.  The  results  arc,  crimes,  seduc¬ 
tion,  suicide,  desertion,  adultery  ;  the  hour  gratified,  but  the  life 
miserable  ;  a  Shelley  deranged,  and  a  Byron  debased.  There 
was  plenty  of  education  in  these  gifted  and  accomplished  persons, 
issuing,  however,  in  misery  and  crime;  yet,  forsooth,  education 
is  the  panacea  of  the  day,  for  all  the  evils  of  the  people. 

’I  he  life  of  Shelley  is  written.  M  e  have  no  intention  of  entering 
upon  an  examination  of  his  works.  He  lived  six  years  after  his 
second  marriage,  an  abstemious  and  studious  life,  filling  his  mind 
w-iih  pictures  of  the  most  beautiful  scenery,  and  the  most  cxcpii- 
sitc  works  of  art,  writing  and  j)ublishing  poems,  which  the  domi¬ 
neering  aristocratic  critics  of  the  time  denounced,  and  thej)nl)lic 
did  not  buy,  loved  exceedingly  by  his  wife  and  children,  and 
friends;  longing  for  the  dawning  of  the  day  of  parliamentary 
reform,  religions  liberty,  and  constitutional  government,  and 
living  in  many  different  places,  at  home  and  abroad,  where  he 
could  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  floating  in  his  boat,  amidst  the  mag- 
inticcnce  of  lake  and  river  scenerv. 
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A  boat  was  his  favourite  playtliin^.  During  bis  mhery  after 
his  expulsion,  be  used  to  float  paper  boats  ou  tbe  Serpentine, 
ami  once,  for  want  of  more  appropriate  paper,  be  used  a  ten 
pound  note  for  a  sail.  Just  prior  to  bis  death,  be  .advanced 
as  mucb  money  as  be  could  to  assist  in  building  a  steam-boat, 
a  novelty  in  18*20. 

It  is  of  less  importance  to  judge  Sbclley  than  it  is  to  under¬ 
stand  liiin.  In  tbe  biogr.aplncs  in  Tbe  Hook,  it  is  notable  that 
deeds  arc  narrated  in  clear  sequence,  but  almost  never  in  a 
phraseology  of  condemnation.  Now  this  mucb  is  worthy  of 
weight,  Shcllcv  did  not  reach  manhood,  riivsie.allv,  morally, 
and  intellectually,  be  was  diseased.  He  w.as  a  somnambulist, 
and  his  walking  in  bis  sleep,  and  lying  down  under  the  rails  of 
Lciccstcr-sq\iare,  w  ere  not  the  only  signs  bis  conduct  gives  of  tbe 
diseased  state  of  bis  nerves,  lie  was  spiritually  diseased.  His 
father  taught  him  scepticism  in  its  w  orst  shape,  that  of  spiritual 

indillerenec.  The  breath  of  bis  father  infected  tbe  chastity  of 

• 

his  soul  in  boyhood,  and  be  came  into  life  amidst  precepts  and 
examples  of  selfish  profligacy.  Public  and  domestic  persecution 
for  the  candid  statement  of  bis  opinions  com])lctcd  the  perver¬ 
sion.  Admiring  biographers  try  to  justify  all  bis  actions,  but 
his  woidd  not  have  been  the  heart  be  bad,  if  remorse  bad  not 
been  the  emotion  wdneb  deranged  bis  mind  on  the  suicide  of 
Harriett  AVestbrook.  Nothing  but  positive  vice  on  her  part 
could  have  justified  bis  conduct,  and  no  allegation  of  it  is 
made  against  bis  first  wife,  prior  to  bis  desertion  of  her  and  her 
children.  For  a  husband,  without  this  reason,  to  withdraw  bis 
protection  from  a  w  ife  of  eighteen  years  of  age,  the  mother  of 
his  two  children,  and  openly  go  abroad  with  another  lady,  is  a 
crime;  and  Shelley,  ou  her  death,  must  have  felt  this  truth  in 
burning  bitterness,  until  it  crazed  him.  Hut  it  was  the  crime 
of  a  diseased,  perverted,  embittered,  and  persecuted  boy.  A\  ben 
he  arose  in  bis  right  mind  be  sinned  no  more.  Loathsome 
though  we  deem  some  of  the  opinions  ou  some  moral  subjects 
w  hich  he  expressed — the  opinions  rather  of  tbe  school  be  fol¬ 
lowed  than  of  himself, — as  lie  approached  manhood,  bis  charac¬ 
ter  settled,  and  never  a  sensualist,  be  came  t  >  be  a  man  who, 
in  the  haunts  of  pleasure,  felt  stifled,  as  if  by  an  jitrnosjiberc  of 
bad  passions.  In  tbe  last  years  of  bis  life,  be  livcrl  in  his 
aflcctions  and  bis  duties.  He  worsbipjicd  (jo(1  under  the  name 
of  ‘the  Spirit  of  Intellectual  Heauty.'  ‘O  Awful  Loveliness!' 
is  one  of  bis  apostrophes  to  the  Deity.  ‘  Ood  is  Love — O 
that  Shelley  bad  realised  this  description  of  tlic  Supreme 
Due  I  It  w  ould  have  lifted  bis  s])irit  iij)  w  itb  ideas  loftier  than 
any  in  Plato.  ‘  He  went  about  doing  good' — is  God  iii  Christ, 
and  Christianity. 
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No  account  of  Shelley  can  omit  his  death  and  obsequies. 
On  the  20th  of  June,  Shelley  heard  of  the  arrival  of  his  friend 
Lci(;h  Hunt,  at  (renoa. 

Boating  habits  had  made  him  familiar  with  the  sea,  and, 
therefore,  he  arranged  to  go  with  his  friend  Williams  in  the 
boat,  to  liCghorn,  from  his  residence  at  Lerici.  They  left,  on 
the  1st  of  July.  A  shadow  of  coming  misery  darkened  the 
beautiful  scenery  and  genial  summer,  to  Mrs.  Shelley,  who  was 
ill,  and  confined  to  her  room.  To  her,  the  beauty  of  the  place 
seemed  unearthly.  A  favourable  breeze  in  the  afternoon  of  a 
calm,  clear  day,  enabled  them  to  make  the  run  in  seven  hours 
and  a  half  to  Legliorn.  A  tracosserie  respecting  the  ‘  Libcrar  and 
lAMgh  Hunt’s  afiairs,  detained  Shelley  at  Leghorn  ;  and,  writing 
to  Mrs.  Williams,  and  alluding  to  Mrs.  Shelley,  he  expressed, 
in  one  of  the  last  letters  he  ever  wrote,  a  presentiment  in  the>e 
words  :  ‘  1  figure  to  myself  the  countenance  which  has  been  the 
source  of  such  consolation  to  me,  shadowed  by  a  veil  of  sorrow. 
How  soon  those  hours  passed,  and  how  slowly  they  return  to 
pass  so  soon  away,  perhaps  for  ever,  in  which  we  have  lived 
together  so  intimately,  so  happily.’  Walking  on  the  terrace 
before  he  left,  one  evening,  with  Williams,  and  watching  the 
cft'cct  of  the  moonshine  upon  the  w  ater,  Shelley  pointed  to  the 
white  surf,  crying,  ‘  There  it  is  again,  there !’  On  recovering 
himself,  he  said  that  he  had  seen  his  dead  child  rise  from  the 
sea,  and  clap  its  hands  with  joy.  Some  friends  of  Shelley  sitting 
together  one  evening,  had  seen  him  walk  into  a  little  wood  at 
Lerici,  when  he  was  aetuallv  far  awav.  ‘This,’  Lord  Bvrou 
used  to  sav,  with  awe,  ‘  was  but  ten  davs  before  Shellev  died.’ 

Shelley  and  Williams  got  under  weigh,  on  the  8th  day  of  July, 
for  St.  Arenzo.  All  at  once  the  wind  changed  from  a  sirocco 
to  a  miustral.  Captain  Medwin  says,  he  saw  from  the  vessel 
in  which  he  was,  an  English  pleasure-boat  hugging  the  wind 
under  a  press  of  sail.  ‘  The  scpiall  drove  blackly  over  the  w  atcr. 
.\s  he  was  looking  at  the  boat  through  his  glass,  the  skipper 
beside  him  said,  ‘  She  will  soon  have  it.’  As  he  spoke,  the 
cloud — 

*  Enveloping  the  ocean  like  a  pall, 

It  blotted  out  the  vessel  from  the  view.’ 


Captain  Roberts,  from  the  lighthouse  at  Leghorn,  watched  the 
\essel  with  his  glass.  \N  hen  the  cloud  had  passed,  he  saw' 
every  vessel  he  had  seen  before  it  came,  except  the  little 
schooner.  She  went  dow’ii  with  all  her  sails  set.  Shellev  had 
been  reading  to  the  last  moment  the  ‘Eve  of  St.  Agnes,’  by 
Keats.  \\  hen  his  body*  was  found,  his  right  hand  was  in  his 
waistcoat,  where  he  had  thrust  the  volume.  Williams,  an  ex- 
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port  swimmer,  tried  to  undress  himself  and  save  his  life.  Eight 
davs  and  nights  of  suspense  and  horror  for  the  widows  elapsed 
before  some  bits  of  wreck  reached  the  shore.  Fourteen  days 
after  the  squall,  the  bodies  were  found. 

Bv  the  Italian  quarantine  laws,  every  thing  which  is  washed 
ashore  must  be  burned.  Lord  Byron  and  Leigh  Hunt  de¬ 
scribe  the  scene  of  the  burning  of  the  bodies.  Byron  swam 
ashore  from  his  yacht  in  the  offing.  He  notes  ‘  the  cxtraor- 
dinarv  ettect  of  such  a  funeral  pyre  on  a  desert  shore,  with 
nionntains  in  the  back  ground  and  a  sea  before — the  singular 
ellect  the  salt  and  frankincense  give  to  the  flames.^  The  spot 
was  marked  by  an  old  withered  pine  tree  and  a  solitary  thatched 
hut.  Leigh  Hunt  lay  back  in  the  carriage,  to  which  was 
attached  four  post-horses.  Byron  and  some  soldiers  of  the 
coast-guard  stood  near  the  burning  pyre.  Leigh  Hunt  says,  as 
the  tlainc  rose  to  heaven  with  vigorous  amplitude,  ‘one  might 
have  expected  a  sun-bright  countenance  to  look  out  of  it — 
coming  once  more  before  it  departed  to  thank  the  friends  who 
had  done  their  duty.' 


Akt.  111. — 1.  The  Anatomy  of  the  Navigation  Laws.  By  Jolm  Lewis 

Ricardo,  Esq.,  M.P.  London:  Charles  Gilpin.  1847. 

2.  The  Speech  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  on  the  Opening  of  Parliament. 

Supplement  to  the  ‘  London  Gazette,*  Nov.  23,  1847. 

The  speech  at  the  beginning  of  the  late  extraordinary  session,  sum¬ 
moned,  as  was  generally  understood,  to  consider  the  condition  of 
Ireland  and  our  monetary  laws,  contained  unexpectedly  the 
following  passage  in  reference  to  the  Navigation  Laws; — ‘Her 
Majesty  recommends  to  the  consideration  of  parliament  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  navigation  of  the  United  Kingdom,  with  a 
view  to  ascertain  whether  any  changes  can  be  adopted,  which, 
without  danger  to  our  maritime  strength,  may  promote  the 
commercial  and  colonial  interests  of  the  empire.'  For  that 
announcement  we  were  hardly  prepared.  We  doubted  whether 
the  ministers  had  yet  made  up  their  minds  to  take  the  initiative 
Hi  reforming  the  Navigation  Laws ;  and  in  proportion  to  our 
distrust,  is  our  satisfaction  at  the  step  they  have  taken.  Uufor- 
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-mately,  tlie  speech  contained,  with  much  to  ruftle  the  Liberals, 

1  jthingclse  likely  to  sooth  them;  and  we,  therefore,  are  inclined 
tj  suspect  that  the  ministers  meant  to  astonisli  and  gratify  them 
hy  going  on  this  point  beyond  their  expectations.  Our  suspicion 
is  confirmed  by  tlie  language  used.  Those  laws  really  no  more 
‘  regulate  the  navigation  of  the  United  Kingdom,'  however  much 
they  may  disturb  it,  than  a  child's  mud  dam  regulates  the  course 
of  tlie  rivulet  it  pettily  thwarts  and  impedes.  The  ministers 
demonstrate,  too,  that  they  have  not  yet  formed  a  just  conception 
on  the  subject,  by  placing  in  contrast  '  our  maritime  strength,' 
and  the  ‘commercial  and  colonial  interests  of  the  empire.'  They 
arc  one  and  the  same;  and  whatever  promotes  our  commerce, 
and  increases  the  welfare  of  the  colonies,  must  add  to  our  mari¬ 
time  strength.  Such  language,  in  the  mouths  of  free-trade 
ministers,  seems  puerile,  not  to  say  contradictory ;  and  eonlirms 
our  suspicion  that  the  concession  is  made  from  jiarty  policy, 
rather  than  heart-felt  conviction. 

They  may  suppose,  perhaps,  that  by  allowing  our  commerce 
to  increase  and  our  colonics  to  extend,  they  also  promote  the 
commerce  of  other  nations,  and  increase  their  maritime  strength 
faster  than  our  own.  If  they  have  taken  up  the  shipowners' 
argument,  and  suppose,  because  our  law's  were  intended  to 
check  the  growth  of  foreign  shipping,  and  increase  our  own, 
that  to  relax  them  would  have  contrary  clfects;  they  must  have 
studied  the  (jucstion  very  imperfectly,  and  betray  a  lingering 
attachment  to  an  old  prejudice,  long  after  it  has  been  discarilcil 
by  careful  iiupiircrs.  Mr.  Ricardo  states  that  ‘the  tonnage  of 
Lugland  and  her  colonies  is  nearly  4,000,000,  and  consider¬ 
ably  more  than  the  whole  tonnage  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
taken  together.'  Tocpiiet  the  ministerial  apprehensions  we  may 
observe,  that  the  average  tonnage  of  ships  annually  built  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  is  about  180,000,  at  w  hich  rate  it  would  em¬ 
ploy  our  ship-buihling  r<‘sonrces  twenty-one  years  to  build  as 
many  ships  as  we  already  possess.  Rut,  as  the  annual  increase 
of  shipping  is  on  the  average  only  50, (XK)  tons,  140,(X)0  tons 
going  annually  to  decay,  or  being  lost,  it  would  employ  our 
fhip-biulding  establishments,  or  any  equal  ship-building  csta- 
bt'.ahments,  and  there  are  not  their  e(]uals  in  the  world,  eighty 
years  to  construct  and  keep  up  a  mercantile  navy  equal  to  that 
wc  already  possess,  'taking  the  tonnage  of  the  United  States 
at  one-third  ot  our  own,  which  is  al)ont  the  proportion,  by  the 
same  reasoning  it  will  take  them  two  hundred  and  forty  years 
to  form  a  mercantile  marine  equally  large.  France  having 
one-thiril  less  shipping  than  the  United  States,  it  would  cost 
her  one-third  more  time,  or  three  hundred  and  twenty  yeiu*s  to 
obtain  the  same  results.  \\  e  are  well  aware  that  the  resources 
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of  a  free  people  increase  in  a  compound  ratio,  and  that,  conse¬ 
quently,  our  estimate  of  the  time  required  is  exaggerated  ;  but 
England  would  not  be  stationary  while  other  nations  went 
forwanl,  and  thus  the  time  it  would  require  for  them  to  con¬ 
struct  a  number  of  ships  equal  to  our  mercantile  marine,  may 
assure  us  that  the  relaxation  of  our  laws,  w  hich  promotes  tlic 
increase  of  our  own  shipping,  though  it  promote  in  a  greater 
degree  the  increase  of  foreign  shipping,  will  not  speedily  raise 
that  to  a  level  with  ours.  Great  Britain  in  fact  towxrs  so  far 
beyond  all  other  nations  that  there  is  no  fear,  if  our  ow  n  legis¬ 
lature  will  only  allow  her  to  grow’,  of  her  being  for  ages  over¬ 
topped.  We  regret,  therefore,  that  the  ministers  should  use 
language  which  seems  to  countenance  the  notion,  that  in  al¬ 
lowing  the  commerce  and  shipping  of  other  nations  to  attain 
their  natural  proportions,  benefiting  the  whole  of  mankind, 
we  run  some  risk  of  lessening  our  maritime  strength  and 
diminishing  our  maritime  superiority.  Their  words  will  make  us 
watch  with  some  jealousy  the  propositions  they  submit  to  par¬ 
liament.  They  have  taken  the  question  out  of  ^Ir.  llicardo^s 
hands,  and  the  Liberal  party  will  hold  them  responsible  for 
ctfectually  carrying  out  the  Free-trade  view  s,  and  sweeping  com¬ 
pletely  away  the  last  remnants  of  our  protective  and  restric¬ 
tive  law  s. 

A  vast  progress  has  been  made  within  the  last  twenty  years 
in  divesting  the  subject  of  prejudice.  Great  was  the  outer, 
against  Mr.  Iluskisson,  when  he  advocated  a  necessary  relax¬ 
ation  of  the  navigation  laws;  and,  in  common  with  other  states¬ 
men,  countenanced  many  of  the  errors  concerning  them,  by 
expressing  agreement  w  ith  Smith,  and  speaking  of  these  law  s 
as  having  secured  our  maritime  ascendancy.  That  necessary 
relaxation  having,  by  its  consequences,  completely  falsified  the 
shipowners'  predictions,  led  to  further  investigations,  and  a 
multitude  of  facts  were  soon  brought  to  light,  which  demon¬ 
strated  the  injuriousness  of  the  laws.  The  more  the  shipowners 
have  complained,  the  more  they  have  provoked  in(|uiry,  and  the 
more  their  assertions  have  been  refuted.  !Mr.  Ricardo's  coia- 
nnttcc,  reluctantly  granted,  was  the  first  public  inquiry^  insti¬ 
tuted,  with  a  view  of  accurately  ascertaining  the  effects  of  the 
laws ;  and  the  conclusions  condemning  them  are  now  everywhere 
favourably  received.  For  this  bold  step,  and  for  its  results,  the 
public  arc  much  indebted  to  him  ;  and  he  has  added  to  their 
obligations  by  examining  the  evidence  collected  by  the  com¬ 
mittee,  by  investigating  the  history  of  the  laws,  and  by  publish¬ 
ing  his  ‘  Anatomy.'  Coming  to  tlie  aid  of  various  other  works, 
It  will  prepare  the  public  for  a  very  bold  measure,  and  help  to 
make  the  ministers  deservedly  unpopular,  should  they  propose 
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anv  thiup  short  of  the  total  abolition  of  the  laws.  Mr.  Kicardo, 
after  stating,  incorrectly  however,  that  the  navigation  law  was 
a  coni{mct  between  the  parliament  and  the  shipowners — parlia¬ 
ment  undertaking  to  give  thetu  a  monopoly,  and  they  under¬ 
taking  to  find  men  for  the  manning  of  the  royal  navy,  when, 
in  fact,  no  such  compact  was  ever  dreamt  of ;  the  legislature 
proposing  an  object  to  itself  without  consulting  the  then  politi¬ 
cally  insignificant  body  of  shipowners — in  concluding  his  work, 
thus  sums  up  the  mutual  failure  of  parliament  and  ship- 
owners.  Though  tainted  by  the  error  noticed,  the  eftccts  of  the 
Uw  are  correctly  described  ; — 

*  The  Act  of  Parliament  docs  not  encourage  and  increase  the  iner- 
cantde  marine. 

‘The  sacrifices  of  the  shipowners  do  not  find  a  ‘large,  constant, 
and  ready  supply  of  seamen  for  the  Royal  Navy. 

‘  The  Act  of  l^urliament  fails — 

‘  Inasmuch  as  the  mercantile  marine  has  flourished  least  where  it 
is  most  protected  ; 

‘  Inasmuch  as  monopoly  has  produced  inferiority  ; 

*  Inasmuch  as  restriction  has  produced  retaliation  ; 

*  liecause,  by  restriction  on  the  one  part,  and  retaliation  on  the 
other,  the  field  of  enterprise  is  narrowed,  the  cost  of  transport  is 
enhanced,  and  so  fewer  ships  are  required  altogether. 

*  The  shipowners  fail — 

‘  Inasmuch  as  by  carrying  apprentices  they  displace  able  seamen, 
and  so  drive  them  to  seek  employment  in  foreign  service  ; 

‘  Inasmuch  as  by  registering  the  sailors,  they  advertise  to  them 
their  purpose,  and  these  objecting  altogether  to  fight  for  lower 
wages  than  they  could  earn  by  trading,  when  they  are  most  wanted, 
are  least  likely  to  be  found  ;  and 

‘  Because  the  seamen  of  merchant  ships  are  not  adapted  for  the 
Royal  Navy,  and  are  not  such  as  modern  naval  warfare  requires  ; 

‘  And  so  the  preamble  of  the  Navigation  Law's  is  not  proved,  and 
the  preamble  of  the  Registration  Act  is  not  proved. 

*  Hut  there  are  other  classes  of  the  community,  of  whose  interests 
the  statutes  take  no  note,  to  whom  the  arrangement  is  a  source  of 
unmitigated  and  admitted  injury,  who  demand  the  demonstration  of 
the  necessity  of  the  sacrifice  they  are  called  upon  to  make. 

*  The  colonists  must  know  why  it  is  indispensable  that  they  should 
be  crippled  in  the  competition  which  has  been  forced  upon  them. 

*  1  he  merchants  require  to  have  satisfactory  justification  for  the 
contraction  of  their  commerce,  and  the  vexations  and  impediments 
to  their  trade. 

*  The  manufacturers  require  proof  of  the  urgency  of  a  law  which 
limits  their  markets,  curtails  the  supply  of  their  raw  materials,  and 
forces  the  capital  of  their  customers  from  barter  into  competition 
with  them. 

*  The  working  classes  must  be  told  what  real  ground  there  is  for 
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denying  to  them  the  freest  possible  import  of  the  articles  upon  which 
their  labour  is  expended. 

*  The  merchant  seaman  asks  of  right  what  paramount  need  there  is 
that  he  alone,  of  all  skilled  workmen,  should  be  held  to  be  at  the 
disposal  of  the  State,  and  to  have  no  full  property  in  his  own  skill. 

*  Finally,  the  whole  community  must  be  persuaded  of  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  the  policy  which  enhances  to  them  the  cost  of  every  article 
for  consumption  or  manufacture,  which  is  brought  from  beyond 
the  sea. 

*  And  as  a  distant  advantage  has  not  been  shown,  the  colonist,  the 
merchant,  the  manufacturer,  the  workman,  the  merchant  seaman,  and 
every  class  of  consumer,  •  have  a  just  claim  upon  Parliament  for  the 
repeal  of  the  laws  through  whose  agency  the  injury  is  inflicted.’ — p.22L. 

Mr.  Ricardo  succeeds  in  setting  the  eftcets  of  these  laws  in 
a  very  striking  light.  Here  is  an  example  : — 

*  But  India  has  to ‘contend  against  a  restriction,  that  not  only 
places  her  at  a  disadvantage  amongst  our  colonies,  but  actually  in  a 
worse  position,  as  to  trade  with  the  mother  country,  than  foreigners 
themselves. 

*  The  seventeenth  section  of  the  Navigation  Act  declares,  that 
natives  of  India  are  not  to  be  British  seamen.  They  can  neither 
command  nor  man  a  British  ship  coming  west  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Ships  so  manned  cannot  come  to  our  ports  as  foreign,  for 
the  Lascars  are  British  subjects,  and  the  ships  arc  British  built  and 
owned.  They  cannot  enter  the  ports  of  any  foreign  country  having 
a  Navigation  Law,  as  English,  because  our  law  declares  that  three* 
fourths  of  the  crew  of  every  British  ship  must  be  British  seamen ; 
and  natives  of  India  cannot  be  British  seamen. 

*  The  exception  that  Lascars  may  be  taken  when  no  other  men  are 
to  be  had,  is  practically  of  no  use  ;  they  can  only  navigate  the  ship 
into  a  British  port  and  not  out  of  it.* — p.  IIG. 

The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  ships  cannot  be  sent  profitably 
from  India  manned  by  Lascars;  and  when  the  attempt  has 
been  made,  the  expense  has  been  so  great  as  to  put  an  end  to 
the  experiment.  These  are  the  effects  on  growing  cotton  in 
ludia,  now  an  object  of  great  importance  to  our  largest  manu¬ 
facture  : — 

‘  The  production  of  cotton  in  India  has  of  late,  spite  of  the  in¬ 
creasing  want  of  it  and  its  high  price,  declined  rapidly.  No  wonder  ; 
the  anti -Lascar  clause  has  prevented  there  being  ships  to  carry  it  to 
England,  and  nothing  so  soon  tells  upon  the  production  as  any  per¬ 
manent  difRculty  of  getting  to  market.  The  Indians  are  not  so  simple 
as  very  many  times  over  to  incur  the  whole  cost  of  raising,  and  pick¬ 
ing,  and  cleaning,  and  packing  cotton,  and  sending  it  to  Bombay  or 
any  other  port  where  there  is  a  constant  uncertainty  as  to  there 
being  ships  to  carry  it  from  thence  to  England.  Mr.  Ilrowne,  says  : 
*  I  received  by  the  last  mail,  May,  1847,  a  letter  from  Bombay, 
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telling  inc  that  the  roads  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bombay  are  en¬ 
cumbered  with  carts  and  bullocks,  bringing  cotton,  and  on  its  arrival 
at  Bombay,  tliere  are  no  British  ships  to  take  it  away.  'Ihe  rate 
of  freight  has  been  in  Bombay  as  high  as  eight  guineas  a  ton. 

*  The  ports  of  Bumbny  and  Calcutta  are  at  the  present  moment  filled 
with  ships  not  only  seaworthy,  but  ejficiently  commanded^  and  which  would 
bring  home  that  produce  if  suffered  to  do  so, 

*  The  witness  handed  in  a  list  of  shipping  in  the  harbour  ol 
Bombay,  containing  eighteen  Indian  ships  ol  an  aggregate  tonnage 
of  10,000  tons,  one  half  of  them  idle,  and  not  one  of  the  other  half 
bound  for  England.  The  case  of  Sir  Jamsetjee  Jeejeebhoy’s  sliip, 
one  of  the  idle  ones,  was  quite  enough  to  put  England  out  of  the 
question.  Not  the  least  doubt,  that  but  for  that  anti-Lascar  clause, 
every  ship  of  them  would  have  been  employed,  and  if  the  said  clause 
had  never  been  in  existence,  there  would  have  been  more  of  such 
ships  and  mure  cotton.  Freedom  of  trading  and  ease  of  carriage 
would  have  increased  both.  But  as  it  is,  Lascars  cannot  be  British 
seamen. 

‘The  cotton  is  stored  up  in  the  warehouses  at  Bombay. 
‘Intelligence  of  the  high  price  in  England,  spreads  up  the  country. 

*  .More  and  more  cotton  is  sent  down,  the  bullocks  and  carts  crowd 
the  roads. 

‘The  ships  ride  idle  in  the  harbour  of  Bombay. 

*  There  arc  no  British  seamen,  but  there  are  plenty  of  Lascars, 
{^British  subjects,)  to  be  had  to  man  those  ships. 

*  Lancashire  wants  the  cotton,  is  idle,  starves  for  want  of  it. 

‘  It  is  a  dead  loss  to  have  the  ships  idle,  but  it  would  be  a  heavier 
loss  to  send  them  manned  with  Lascars  to  England,  and  have  to 
bring  them  back  with  the  Lascars,  and  in  addition,  one  British  sea¬ 
man  to  every  twenty  tons. 

*  So  the  ships  ride  on  in  idleness,  the  owners  learning  not  to  build 
many  more. 

*  The  cotton  cannot  get  to  the  high  prices.  It  lies  law-bound  at 
Bombay.  * 

‘  riic  growers  take  a  lesson  to  produce  less  next  year. 

*  Nothing  for  the  Lascars  to  do,  so  they  look  at  the  ships  and 
wonder  at  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  England.  And  Manchester 
spinners  and  weavers  may  live  or  famish  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
there  really  are  some  people  going  at  large,  w  ho  are,  or  pretend  to 
be  of  opinion,  that  such  an  outrageous  absurdity  can  last. 

*  Do  not  let  it  be  said  *  those  Indian  ships  are  built  for  their  own 
coasting  trade,  and  are  unfit  for  long  vovages.’  The  very  reverse  is 
the  fact,  for  generally  speaking  they  are  of  a  larger  tonnage  than  the 
average  tonnage  ol  British  ships.  They  are  built  of  teak  wood, 
and  arc  the  finest  ships  in  the  world.  *  I  tiave  seen,*  says  the  wit¬ 
ness,  *  a  teak  ship  that  w’as  eighty  years  old  going  to  sea,  and  per¬ 
fectly  sea-worthy.* 

*  It  will  not  do  either  to  say  that  these  Lascars  are  bad  sailors,  or 
hard  to  manage.* — pp.  l‘2l — 1*23. 
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*  The  late  Mr.  Soames  before  the  committee  of  1814,  stated — 

*  That  ^oing  in  the  Mast  India  trade,  he  would  rather  have  Lascars. 
In  a  warm  climate  you  do  not  require  a  greater  number  of  them  than 
of  British  seamen.  Their  great  merit  is  in  their  orderly  conduct, 
they  are  as  quiet  as  lambs  on  board  ship.’ — p.  123. 

Having  recently  explained,  at  considerable  length,  the  working 
of  these  laws,  \\c  shall  not  now"  go  further  into  the  subject.  On 
all  points,  nearly,  Mr.  Ricardo’s  views,  and  those  put  forth  in 
the  Eclectic  for  November  last,  coincide ;  and  his  work  is  not 
less  than  our  article,  an  advocacy  for  the  complete  abolition  of 
the  laws.  Into  man\ 
length  than  we  could 
on  particular  branches  of  trade,  of  which  his  observations  just 
quoted  on  cotton  will  serve  for  an  example.  ^Ir.  Ricardo  makes 
no  claim  to  give  a  fair  abridgment  of  the  evidence  taken  before 
the  committee.  His  book  is  not  intended  to  be  a  summarv  of 
the  arguments  on  both  sides,  but  an  elaborate  and  skilful  plead¬ 
ing  against  the  laws.  In  stating  its  avowed  object,  we  do  not 
accuse  it  of  unfairness,  but  too  much,  we  think,  is  said  of  the 
opinions  of  the  shipowners,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  too  much 
gibe,  and  jest,  and  ornament,  for  such  a  subject.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  turn  geometry  or  metaphysics,  if  practicjil,  into  light 
reading,  hut  we  like  to  see  serious  subjects  seriously  handled ; 
and  would  rather  yaw  n  over  dullness  than  be  mystified  by  insin¬ 
cere  sprightliness.  Though  powerful  in  many  places,  Mr.  Ricardo’s 
hook  is  composed  in  a  manner,  w  hich  if  it  be  not  bad  taste,  is 
very  unusual.  We  make  this  general  objection  rjithcr  unwil- 
lingly  to  so  able  an  auxiliary  in  a  good  cause,  but  w  e  must  stand 
out  against  the  practice  of  treating  serious  national  subjects 
with  levity. 

Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  may  recollect  that  there  w  as  a  school 
of  literature  prevalent  a  few  years  ago ;  chiefly  poetry,  heavy,  flabby, 
and  voluminous,  made  up  of  much  common- j)lacc,  garnished  by 
literary  skill,  wliich  received  the  name  of  the  leg  of  mutton 
school.  Like  other  things,  that  has  passed  aw  ay,  and  now  another 
school  prevails,  more  akin  to  the  dash-and-drive,  bold,  spccii- 
lating,  gambling  spirit  of  the  day.  Men  of  the  w  orld,  become  fully 
aware  of  the  grow  ing  importance  of  the  press,  have,  w  ith  their 
accustomed  rapacity,  seized  hold  of  it,  not  to  diffuse  truth  and 
improve  mankind,  but  as  a  means  to  get  power  and  wealth. 
M  hatever  may  be  their  opinions  and  conduct,  they  arc  fully 
sensible  that  the  prejudices  of  the  day  must  be  flattered,  to  attain 
their  ends.  Though  they  despise  the  sickly  philanthropy  of 
overgorged  wealth,  still  clinging  pcrtinaciousiy  to  injustice,  but 
intent  on  large  schemes  of  charitable  interference  with  all  the 
humbler  classes,  and  despise  the  reverence  for  display,  which  makes 
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the  trader  and  the  merchant  dishonestly  ape  the  aristocraev  ; 
they  arc  sensible  that  they  must  do  outward  homnj^e  to  them  to 
share  their  advantages.  They  have  taken,  they  believe,  a  correct 
measure  of  human  folly,  and  write  at  it  or  for  it,  in  order  to 
be  read  and  enriched.  *  Their  writings,  particularly  if  you  hap- 
pen  ever  to  have  fallen  in  with  the  men,  glowing  with  senti¬ 
ment,  zealously  advocating  the  cause  of  governesses  and  needle¬ 
women,  great  on  the  shutting  up  of  shops  at  an  early  hour,  and 
allowing  youth  time  for  self-improvement,  always  impress  yon 
with  doubt  of  their  sincerity.  You  arc  continually  reminded  of 
the  asides  of  a  comedy,  and  see  at  every  page  how  the  reading 
world  is  meant  to  be  taken  in.  This  school  of  literature,  which, 
like  our  commerce,  or  like  our  Indian  empire,  is  showy,  hril- 
liant,  and  hollow,  is  the  tongue  in  the  cheek  school.  Once 
admitted  to  the  company  of  the  writers,  you  arc  immediately 
convinced  that  they  know  a  great  deal  more  and  a  great  deal 
better  than  they  write  ;  but,  for  their  own  purposes,  they  dip 
their  pens  deep  in  the  prejudices  of  the  [day,  and  with  them 
tint  all  their  writings.  Perhaps  this  literary  speculation  is  over¬ 
done,  and  observers  may  detect  symptoms  of  its  coming  to  an 
end.  The  collapse  will  begin  by  the  failure  of  some  of  the  most 
flourishing  tradesmen  in  persiflage  and  light  literature;  then 
authors,  flnding  their  bills  neither  discounted  nor  honoured, 
will  bethink  them  of  trying  another  trade;  and  the  tongue  in 
the  check  school  will  make  wav  for  some  other  of  the  inanv 
protean  forms  assumed  by  lust  of  power  and  wealth,  to  impose 
itself  on  the  world  as  virtue  and  wisdom. 

Mr.  Ricardo's  book  reminds  us  continuallv  of  this  school, 
though  it  does  not  actually  belong  to  it.  The  writing  is  in¬ 
tended  to  make  an  impression  like  a  startling  essay  in  a  maga¬ 
zine.  Truth,  when  found,  is  advocated  with  a  Punch-like 
sneer.  The  opinions  of  the  shipowners  arc  easier-caught  game 
than  the  clVects  of  the  laws,  and  the  anatomy  is  quite  as  much 
of  their  prejudices  and  errors  as  of  the  statutes.  With  most  of 
the  remarks  we  cordially  agree;  and,  though  the  subject  has 
been  somewhat  famili:ir  to  us  for  many  years,  we  have  derived 
much  information  from  the  book.  We*  know  that  the  sharp 
sayings  are  as  accurate  as  they  arc  brilliant,  but  the  general 
reader  requires  to  be  convinced  as  well  as  startled ;  and  for  one 
person  favourably  influenced  by  the  wit,  probably  a  score  will 
doubt  whether  it  be  the  handmaid  of  truth,  to  s*ay  nothing  of 
those  whose  prejudices  arc  more  likely  to  be  strengthened  than 
weakened  by  the  anger  generally  excited  by  ridicule.  When  the 
incorrectness  of  an  opinion  is  fully  estabiished,  wit  becomes  an 
appropriate  auxiliary  of  reason,  but  dull  pioneers  must  clear  the 
way  before  the  light  troops  can  make  good  use  of  their  arms.  To 
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the  plodders  and  grubbers  who  sap,  and  undermine,  and  make 
a  breach,  the  storming  party  is  more  indebted  than  it  is  willing 
to  allow  ;  and  the  fortresses  of  error  must  have  been  first  shat¬ 
tered  by  reason,  to  enable  wit  elfectually  to  assail  them.  The 
Navigation  Laws  have  yet  hardly  reached  that  stage.  They  are 
almost  as  much  honoured  by  the  bulk  of  the  community,  even 
by  many  of  those  who  sutler  from  them,  as  royalty  itself:  and 
to  treat  them  lightly  will  appear  as  unseemly  in  the  eyes  of 
persons  who  have. paid  little  attention  to  the  subject,  as  to 
ridicule  royalty  or  religion.  Admitting,  therefore,  the  great 
merit  of  the  *  Anatomy  of  the  Navigation  Laws,'  and  their  defen¬ 
ders,  we  cannot  admire  the  taste  in  which  it  is  composed,  nor 
feel  impressed  with  the  sincerity  of  the  author. 

Continued  personal  attacks,  too,  on  one  class,  to  promote  the 
interest  of  another,  reduce  this  great  public  question  to  a  mere 
contest  between  shipowners  and  merchants,  between  the  carriers 
and  the  owners  of  goods ;  and,  in  such  a  contest,  the  duties  of  the 
legislature  to  all  the  people,  and  the  great  jirinciples  of  justice,  are 
very  likely  to  be  lost  sight  of.  The  law,  on  Mr.  Ricardo's  argu¬ 
ment,  is  to  be  repealed,  more  ou  the  priiieiplcof  giving  convenience 
to  certain  traders,  than  on  the  principle  that  it  has  tended  to 
dry  up  our  maritime  resources,  disgust  the  population  with 
shipping,  provoke  hostility  with  our  neighbours,  and  to  destroy 
the  very  object  the  law  was  passed  to  accomplish.  We  arc 
loath  to  attribute  these  faults  to  Mr.  Ricardo  himself,  though 
he  sanctions  them.  They  arise,  we  believe,  from  a  deference 
to  the  ))rcvailing  literary  taste  in  the  gentleman  to  whom  he 
acknowledges  great  obligations  in  compiling  tlic  book. 

A  very  important  question  closely  connected  with  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  our  seamen,  and  almost  wholly  dependent  on  the  trust 
to  be  reposed  in  them,  is  now  agitated  by  some  journalists  and 
a  large  number  of  otlicers  extremely  anxious  for  good  berths 
and  full  pay.  Letters  from  great  commanders  deplorably  me¬ 
lancholy  over  the  neglected  defence  of  tiie  country  have  been 
published,  and  stirring  leading  articles  have  been  written,  con¬ 
demning  our  present  supineness,  and  adjuring  us,  as  if  we  paid 
nothing  now  for  the  army  and  navy,  not  to  spare  our  purses  in 
order  to  avoid  the  terrible  disasters  hereafter  of  a  successful 
invasion,  searching  plunder,  and  wide  spread  massacre.  That 
a  great  military  commander,  proud  of  his  art,  and  highly  exalted 
by  a  life-long  success,  should  see  no  other  security  for  society 
but  forts  and  armies,  though  he  have  defeated  the  latter,  and 
stormed  the  former,  with  great  slaughter  and  great  plunder  of 
the  poor  wretches  within,  who  relied  on  the  walls  for  defence; — 
and  should  believe  that  tlie  mass  of  mankind  has  no  other  busi¬ 
ness  on  earth  but  to  worry  each  other — his  own  sjiecial  occupa- 
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tion  for  the  greater  part  of  Ins  life — is  according  to  the  usual 
course  of  nature;  and  tliat  we  should  be  domineered  over  hy 
such  men,  both  physically  and  mentally,  is  the  pro|)er  puuisij- 
tnent  of  our  reverence  for  them.  But  we  must  not  forget,  iu 
listening  to  their  adjurations,  that  the  industrious  and  the 
peaceful  part  of  mankind  have  other  avocations  than  war,  and 
other  means  of  preserving  tranquillity  and  preventing  conquests 
than  bayonets  and  guns.  Make  as  much  as  journalists  and 
half-pay  oflicers  iniiy  of  the  state-papers  of  ^Messrs.  Guizot  and 
Palmerston,  the  boastings  of  the  Prince  dc  Joinville,  and  the 
plaints  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  they  cannot  establish  any  na¬ 
tional  enmity  between  the  French  and  the  English.  The  opinion 
of  the  governments  is  no  index  to  the  opinion  of  the  people. 
If  enmity  there  be,  if  quarrel  there  be,  if  rivalry  there  be,  it  is 
between  the  governments  and  the  men  they  train  to  animosity 
and  slaughter,  and  not  between  the  nations ;  it  is  between  the 
very  classes  who  demand  our  money  to  put  us  in  a  posture  of 
defence  for  their  behoof,  and  not  between  the  classes  nominally 
to  be  defended.  The  outcry  which  these  writers  make,  that 
the  people  are  not  alarmed,  and  arc  frightfully  apathetic,  proves 
the  ease  against  them.  Tlie  French  and  the  English  are  busily 
engaged  in  seeking  the  means  of  subsistence  and  of  comfort; 
eager  to  supply  each  other’s  wants  and  to  unite  themselves  toge¬ 
ther  hy  the  bonds  of  brotherly  commerce ;  and  the  sole  dispute, 
or  chance  of  dispute,  betwixt  them  arises  from  the  ambition  of 
the  cunning  and  malicious  despot  that  reigns  in  FVance,  and 
from  the  silly  interference  with  all  nations  of  the  imbecile  and 
ignorant  men  of  routine  who  usually  fill  ofiicc  in  England. 
Tliey  dispute,  they  quarrel,  they  will  not  allow  of  free  trade 
between  the  two  people,  and  then  they  bustle  and  bristle  w  ith  fear, 
and  demand  on  both  sides,  from  the  subjects  they  respectively 
oppress,  greater  means  of  defence  and  mutual  annoyance. 

Rightly  understood,  the  cry  now  got  up  for  new  defences,  for 
forts  and  fortitied  harbours,  for  more  troops  and  more  ships, 
after  countless  millions  have  been  uselessly  wasted  on  such 
objects,  after  numerous  ships  have  been  built,  through  a  long 
series  of  years,  only  to  rot,  and  numerous  forts  have  been  coii- 
striieted  only  to  destroy  sweet  meadows  and  grass-covered  hills, 
and  then  fall  to  decay;  the  cry  for  new  defences  has  no  other 
source  than  the  mutual  tears  of  the  ruling  classes,  and  no  other 
motive  but  selfishly  to  provide  for  their  safety  and  their  aggrau- 
disement.  trom  their  quarrels  the  people  sufl’er.  If  the  inte¬ 
rest  only  of  tlic  latter  were  concerned,  their  defence  would 
mainly  be  contided,  like  the  means  of  providing  for  their  sub¬ 
sistence,  to  themselves,  to  the  seamen,  whom  they  now  so 
cruelly  oppress,  and  to  the  merchants,  whose  property  is  at  stake. 
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But  the  brawlers  have  no  confidence  in  the  people ;  they  will 
not  trust  them  w  ith  arms — they  dare  not  —and  their  oppres¬ 
sions  ot*  their  own  subjects  make  them  apprehensive  of  attacks 
from  their  rivals.  It  is  not  possible  to  rely  on  the  pauperised 
peasant,  the  impressed  sailor,  and  half  starved,  sickly  artizan,  to 
defend  either  themselves  or  others.  They  are  unable  to  defend 
themselves  against  home  oppressors,  and  have  neither  motives 
nor  means  for  resisting  a  foreign  invader.  But  their  want  of 
manly  sense,  their  degradation,  is  the  consequence  of  that  ter¬ 
rible  and  fatal  system,  of  which  exorbitant  taxation,  to  build 
forts  and  ships,  and  provide  an  army  of  mischief-making  diplo¬ 
matists,  is  a  part ;  and  were  the  mass  of  the  population  relieved 
from  that  system,  were  they  perfectly  free,  and  tolerably  well 
off,  were  there  no  impressment,  no  game,  and  other  laws,  de¬ 
grading  and  impoverishing  them,  they  would  be  ready,  willing, 
and  able  to  defend  their  ow  n  homes  and  their  ships,  whenever 
assailed.  Under  just  rulers  and  w  ise  law  s,  every  man  would  be 
ready  to  bear  arms  for  his  ow'u  defence  and  the  defence  of  his 
neighbours.  Were  the  w  hole  people  armed,  a  trilling  degree  of 
organization  of  our  willing  millions  would  sutlice  to  destroy  the 
largest  army  that  Louis  Bhilippe  could  bring  together.  A  little 
confidence  in  our  seamen  and  in  our  maritime  resources,  wmuld 
crowd  the  channel  w  ith  steamers  w  illingly  manned  and  w  illingly 
armed,  and  would  make  invasion  impossible. 

But  the  oppression  of  the  great  multitude  comes  home  to  our 
rulers  in  deep  felt  distrust.  Tiiat  is  the  unavoidable  result  of 
iiijusticc.  We  all  feel  in  taxes,  or  some  similar  plague,  the 
hitter  consequences  of  not  admitting  every  man  in  the  com- 
nuinity  to  an  equal  share  of  political  rights,  and  treating  all 
with  equal  justice.  The  nation  sutlers  from  that  want  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  multitude  which  belongs  to  the  inheritors  of 
feudal  power.  They  cannot  trust  the  descendants  of  the  men 
whom  their  predecessors  enslaved,  and  whom  they  continue  to 
ill  use.  The  curse  of  old  political  sins  visits  ns  to  this  day  ;  and  the 
effects  of  the  Norman  comjuest  may  be  traced  in  the  degradation 
ofthemany,  and  in  the  exorbitant  taxation  to  which  all  arc  sub¬ 
jected.  Were  the  system  of  trusting  the  people,  tirst  doing  them 
justice, in  existence,  we  should  say,  taking  such  a  place  as  Brighton 
lor  our  cxamj)le,  thai,  the  mode  of  action  should  be  this.  The 
people  there  have  chosen  to  build  a  long  line  of  splendid  man¬ 
sions  close  to  the  sea.  They  might  be  bombarded  by  an  enemy, 
lo  provide  for  their  own  defence  is  the  duty  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Brighton.  If  left  to  themselves,  they  would  have  very  little 
apprehension  of  their  neighbours  at  Dieppe;  but,  being  ex- 
|)Ohed  to  the  casualties  of  a  (juarrel  between  M.  Guizot  and 
Lord  Palmerston,  about  precedence  at  Madrid,  they  must  be 
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prepared  for  that.  I^et  them,  if  they  like,  or  let  the  state,  as 
the  quarrel  is  that  of  the  jijoverumcnt — for  which  the  whole 
people  are  responsible — build  forts  for  the  defence  of  llri;:hton. 
Let  batteries  be  built  below  and  on  the  clitfs, — batteries  at  the 
east,  and  batteries  at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  —  batteries 
wherever  well-instructed  engineers,  in  consultation  with  the 
inhabitants,  think  advisable.  That  being  done,  let  the  inhai)it- 
ants  organize  themselves  into  an  artillery  and  other  corps,  let 
them  have  the  charge  of  the  batteries,  and  let  them,  w  ith  some 
assistance  and  help  in  case  of  necessity,  provide  for  the  defeuee 
.  of  Brighton.  Besides  these  batteries,  let  the  inhabitants  pre¬ 
pare  the  steamers  that  ply  between  Dieppe  and  Brighton  to  he 
used  as  vessels  of  war  for  their  own  defence.  Let  the  fisher¬ 
men  be  brigaded  and  taught  by  the  municipal  authorities  of 
Brighton,  or  under  their  direction — that  is,  under  the  eonnuoii 
direction — for,  if  justice  were  done,  these  fishermen  would  have 
as  much  to  sav  in  the  council  of  the  tow  n  as  the  inhabitants  of 
Kemp  Town :  let  them,  in  time  of  need,  man  these  steamers, 
and  they,  finding  refuge  in  Shoreham,  or  on  the  coast,  would 
form  a  more  effectual  defence  for  the  town,  always  at  hand, 
always  on  the  spot  where  it  is  wanted,  than  an  army.  Some 
help  from  the  national  resources,  directed  from  the  centre  to 
any  point  of  the  whole  vast  coasts  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  which  might  be  threatened,  would  make  a  system  of 
local  defence,  by  means  of  the  steam  vessels  belonging  to  any 
and  every  neighbourhood  converted,  when  required,  into  vessels 
of  war,  and  manned  by  the  maritime  ])opnlation  of  the  neigli- 
bourhooil,  exclusively  for  their  own  defence,  perfectly  complete. 
We  only  indicate  the  principle,  our  readers  will  easily  imagine 
the  details  applicable  to  every  part  of  the  coast.  If  only  de¬ 
fence  were  reejuired  such  a  system  would  at  once  be  adopted, 
but  that  would  be  as  effectual  against  oppression  at  home  as 
against  foreign  invasion.  It  would  not  place  at  the  command 
ot  a  Bussell,  a  ('astlereagh,  or  a  Wellington,  a  great  military 
force,  by  means  of  w  hich  he  might  compel  obedience  to  any 
system  of  disfranchisement,  or  aristocratic  supremacy,  which 
struck  his  fancy,  and  seemed  to  his  wayward  will  adapted  to  his 
own  or  the  public  advantage.  In  fact,  what  is  wanted,  what  is 
^  .  lithe  f  ne  schemes  of  national  fort iticat ion  and 

national  defence  now,  is  an  assurance  of  safety  for  the  bureau¬ 
cracy.  The  forts  at  Baris,  and  the  forts  in  England,  if  not  in- 
temlcd  to  bridle  the  people,  are  substitutes  for  confidence  in 
them.  If  only  the  defence  of  our  people  were  rcallv  contemplated, 
if  it  were  for  their  benefit  and  not  for  the  presumed  advantage  ot 
field  marshals,  first  lords  of  the  treasury,  and  half-pay  otlicers, 
such  a  system  of  local  defence,  founded  on  trusting  the  people, 
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particularly  the  seamen,  would  be  at  once  admired  by  every 
heart,  and  be  advoeated  by  every  pen;  but  patriotism  and  all  the 
social  virtues  are  stifled  by  that  system  of  imperial  and  military 
centralization,  admirably  adapted  for  the  oppression  of  a  people, 
which  we  have  borrowed  from  the  very  nations  we  have  de¬ 
feated,  and  which  is  based  on  the  principle  of  ruling  the  mil¬ 
lions  in  spite  of  themselves. 

Such  an  army  as  would  sufliee  to  make  an  impression  ou 
England  is  not  to  be  got  together  in  a  week  or  a  month,  nor 
are  preparations  to  embark  it  made  in  secresy,  or  in  a  day. 
Had  we  a  watchful  government  with  a  trusted  people,  inva¬ 
sion  would  be  impracticable  because  sure  to  be  unsuccessful. 
But  the  people  not  being  trusted,  forts  must  be  built,  armies 
organized,  and  an  immense  number  of  ships  prepared,  at  an 
enormous  expense,  to  be  ready  to  repel  the  aggressions  caused 
by  the  quarrels  of  ambitious  and  tyrannical  governments.  With 
the  debasement  of  our  seamen.  Navigation  Law^s  and  impress- 
incut  are  closely  connected.  Tlie  latter,  time,  and  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  civilization,  have  quietly  and  gradually  subverted, 
though  many  years  will  be  required  to  extinguish  all  its  bane¬ 
ful  consequences;  the  former  arc  fast  coming  to  an  end, 
and  will,  we  hope,  be  nearly  swept  from  the  statute-book, 
during  the  ensuing  parliament.  If  the  nation  docs  justice 
to  its  immense  maritime  population,  it  nniy  rely  on  them  as 
a  sure  defence  against  the  onslaught  of  an  opposing  world. 
But  of  such  a  world  only  protectionist  statesmen  dream,  aud 
trade  is  now'  uniting  the  whole  of  mankind  in  bonds  of  friend¬ 
ship  by  mutual  benefits,  annihilating,  sorely  to  the  discomfiture 
of  the  scions  of  nobility,  the  avocations  of  politicians. 


Art.  IV, — The  Rejormation  in  Europe.  By  Cesare  Cantii.  Translated 
bv  Fortunate  Prandi,  In  two  volumes.  ^  ol.  I.  l2mo.  London  : 

T.  C.  Newby. 

A  CATHOLIC  history  of  the  Reformation  was  much  needed. 
The  want  of  sucli  a  work  has  been  severely  felt  in  studyinj: 
tlie  life  of  the  German  reformer,  and  grave  misapprehensions 
on  leading  points  of  his  history  have  been  in  eonsecjuencc 
formed.  Audi  alteram  partem  is  a  wholesome  rule,  the 
non-application  of  which  is  productive,  in  such  cases,  of 
most  serious  errors.  Kach  party  has  its  own  position  from 
which  to  view  the  events  affecting  its  interests,  and  is,  there¬ 
fore,  acquainted  with  some  facts  unknown  to  others,  or  sees 
common  objects  through  a  medium  peculiar  to  itself.  The 
whole  truth  can  be  learnt  only  through  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  all  the  parties  concerned.  Each  contributes  to 
the  completeness  or  symmetry  of  the  body,  and,  though  the 
portion  rendered  by  some  may  be  comparatively  trifling,  or 
be  greatly  obscured,  it  is  yet  absolutely  needful  to  a  clear  and 
intelligent  apprehension  of  the  whole  case.  As  yet,  we  have 
been  furnished  with  little  more  than  a  one-sided  view’  of  the 
Reformation.  The  trnth  has  lain  scattered  and  wide,  and 
reejuired,  in  order  to  the  completeness  of  its  figure,  that  its 
members  should  be  gathered  up  from  various  quarters.  Very  few 
of  our  countrymen  are  familiar  with  the  numerous  documents 
bearing  on  this  subject,  which  exist  in  the  French,  Italian,  and 
German  longues;  and  even  those  who  are  more  largely  in¬ 
formed,  have  felt  the  need  of  some  central  point,  round  which 
should  be  gathered  the  scattered  contributions  of  various  minds. 

e  are  a  nation  of  protest  ants,  and  the  great  bulk  of  our 
people  have  little  leisure  for  research.  Protestant  histories  arc, 
therefore,  the  only  ones  with  which  we  are  familiar,  and  even 
in  these  we  have,  till  recently,  been  very  deficient.  The 
works  of  W  addington,  Merle  d’Aubigue,  and*  Ranke,  have  gone 
far  to  supply  this  deficiency,  and  by  their  varied  qualities  have 
done  something  to  compensate  for  the  absence  of  a  more 
avowedly  catholic  work.  Still  they  have  left  a  void,  which,  wc 
are  glad  to  announce,  is  now*  in  the  course  of  being  supplied  by 
the  work  of  M.  Cantu. 

Me  have  no  fear  for  truth,  if  it  be  but  allowed  a  calm  and 
fair  hearing.  Its  interests  are  damaged  by  the  su})prcssiou 
of  the  voice  of  its  opponent.  A  clear  stai:e  and  no  favor, 
is  its  utmost  request ;  and  wc  sadly  misconceive  its  temper,  and 
do  gross  injustice  to  its  authority,  when  w’c  refuse  a  patient 
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hearing  to  its  opponent.  The  admiration  which  is  founded  on 
ignorance,  is  no  honor  to  the  person  to  wliom  it  is  given,  and  is 
momentarily  liable  to  be  changed  into  disgust.  That  is  not 
truth  which  cannot  bear  the  ordeal  of  a  searching  inqnir}^  nor 
is  there  any  justice,  mueh  less  candor,  in  refusing  to  listen  to 
arguments  advanced  against  onr  views,  or  to  read  attentively 
the  narrative  which  professes  to  correct  onr  historical  prepo- 
sessions.  Political  liberals,  we  yet  like  to  read  the  etVnsions  of 
toryism ;  dissenters,  we  can  ponder  over  the  pages  of 
Hooker  and  Stillingfleet  with  delight,  and  even  smile  at  the 
bitterness  and  small  malice  which  show  themselves  in  some  of 
their  degenerate  successors.  The  same  feeling  prompts  ns  to 
seek  the  acquaintance  of  Bellarminc,  Ihjssnet,  and  other  re¬ 
nowned  champions  of  the  papacy,  and  causes  ns  now  to  rejoice 
in  the  appearance,  in  an  English  dress,  of  the  work  before  ns. 
The  exclusive  perusal  of  such  a  history  would,  of  course,  in  our 
judgment,  be  pernicious;  but  we  know  no  reason  why  it  may 
not  profitably  be  read  in  connexion  with  the  ])rotestant  histo¬ 
rians  named.  So  far  from  it,  we  are  convinced  that  very  con¬ 
siderable  benefits  will  be  secured  by  such  a  course.  On  some 
minor  points  our  views  maybe  corrected;  the  heroes  of  onr 
imagination  may  be  found  less  perfect  than  we  had  sn))posc(l 
them  to  be,  their  conduct  may  in  some  instances  be  open  to 
censure,  perfect  consistency  may  be  wanting  in  their  lives, 
judgments  inayiiave  been  pronounced  which  subsequent  experi¬ 
ence  has  j)roved  false,  acts  may  have  been  sanctioned  which  the 
moral  sentiments  of  posterity  have  nnc(jni vocally  condemned, 
and  even  atrocities  have  been  j)erpet rated  whicli  we  find  it 
ditlicnlt  to  reconcile  with  Christian  integrity.  We  admit  all 
this;  but,  notwithstanding  the  admission,  we  arc  gainers  still. 
The  great  points  of  the  Reformation  staml  out  more  Inminons 
and  commanding;  the  need  which  existed  for  it  is  more  strongly 
felt;  the  immense  obstacles  which  lav  in  its  wav  are  better 
appreciated  ;  the  concurring  agency  of  divine  j)rovidence  becomes 
niattcr  of  intelligent  faith  ;  and  the  charreters  of  Luther,  Melanc- 
thon,  Zuinglius,  and  others,  notwithstanding  every  defect,  com¬ 
mands  our  higher  and  less  hesitating  admiration.  We  may 
learn  to  discriminate,  but  we  learn  also  to  love.  The  men  may 
cease  to  be  angels,  but  they  become,  in  onr  esteem,  more 
veritably  the  moral  heroes  of  onr  race.  This  is  a  great  point 
gtiincd.  It  stores  the  mind  with  definite  views,  and  prepares  it 
to  conflict  with  error.  It  confers  a  clear  apprehension  of  men 
and  things,  which  qualifies  for  the  successful  vindication  of  truth 
against  the  many  perversions  to  which  it  is  subjected. 

It  is  not  easy  to  over-estimate  the  force  of  the  repulsion  to 
whicli  many  minds  are  subjected,  on  discovering  the  inaccuracy 
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of  their  former  views — the  false  estimates  into  which  they  have 
been  led  by  the  partial  and  one-sided  character  of  their  readiii". 
Their  chaj'rin,  on  making  the  discovery,  is  most  bitter,  nor  is  it 
by  any  means  nncommon  for  them  to  be  propelled  by  it  into  au 
op|H)sitc  error,  ecjually  remote  from  truth.  Men  thus  pass  from 
one  extreme  to  another,  and  associate  with  their  newly-adopted 
faith  the  vexation  and  auger,  which  are  produced  by  discovering 
what  is  regarded  as  a  cheat  practised  on  their  credulity.  From 
all  dangers  of  this  class  we  are  etiectually  guarded  by  an  im¬ 
partial  examination  of  opposing  testimony ;  and,  us  a  searching 
time  is  evidently  coming  over  protestantism,  we  rejoice  in  every 
well-directed  clfort  to  furnish  our  protestant  fellow  countrymen 
with  the  materials  which  will  enable  them  safely  to  passthrough 
the  impending  ordeal. 

Before  entering  on  a  notice  of  the  work  of  ^I.  Cantu, 
our  readers  will  desire  to  know  something  of  its  author. 
This  is  perfectly  natural,  and  we  are  enabled  by  the  brief  no¬ 
tices  of  ids  translator  to  me^'t  the  demand.  C'esare  Cantii  was 
Imrn  near  Milan  in  1805,  and  was  appointed  professor  of  history 
at  the  earlv  a^c  of  seventeen.  He  is  amongst  the  most  volumi- 
nous  of  Italian  writers,  and  has  sought  distinction  in  poetry  and 
prose-fiction,  as  well  as  in  history.  In  1833,  he  incurred  the 
suspicion  of  the  Austrian  government,  whose  jealous  despotism 
was  alarmed  bv  the  freedom  of  his  remarks  in  some  dissertations 
winch  he  published.  He  was  consequently  arrested,  and  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  fiendish  proceedings  of  tlie  inquisitor  Salvotti, 
w  husc  atrocities  are  uceuratclv  described  bv  M.  Andrvane,  in  the 
‘  Memoirs  of  a  Prisoner  of  State.’  No  means  were  left  untried 
to  induce  him  to  criminate  himself  or  others  ;  but  after  twelve 
months’  imprisonment,  he  was  discharged,  w  itliout  trial  or  com- 
])ensation.  Literature  was  now  his  chief  support,  and  his  pro¬ 
ductions,  whether  original  or  translated,  obtained  a  wide  circu¬ 
lation  amongst  his  countrymen.  In  1838,  he  commenced  the 
publication  of  a  *  Universal  History,’ on  ‘  a  plan  entirely  new’, 
embodying  modern  inventions  and  discoveries,  and  exhibiting 
mankind,  not  in  separate  sections,  but  in  one  collective  mass.’ 
’fhe  work  was  to  consist  of  about  forty  volumes,  and  was  to  be 
concluded  within  ciglit  years.  W  c  are  not  surprised  at  being 
told  that  the  project  >yas’ derided  by  the  Italian  literati,  and  M. 
Cantu  was  assailed  with  ridicule  and  abuse,  on  account  of  the 
rashness  and  vanity  evinced  by  his  proposal.  He,  however, 
persevered ;  and  w  ithin  the  prescribed  period  completed  his 
undertaking  with  universal  applause.  Before  two  thirds  of  the 
original  edition  were  published,  and  notwithstanding  the  cost  of 
the  work,  seven  reprints,  amounting  to  twelve  thousand  copies, 
were  sold  in  Italy ;  while  translations  were  issued  in  France, 
Belgium,  and  (Jermany. 
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The  work  now  before  us  forms  part  of  this  history,  and  Ims 
unquestionable  claims  on  our  attention.  ‘  Unlike  most  other 
accounts  of  the  Reformation,'  remarks  the  translator,  ‘  it  is  not 
the  production  of  a  prejudiced  churchman,  intent  upon  throw^- 
ini?  discredit  on  his  adversaries ;  nor  of  a  sceptic,  desirous  to 
turn  relij];ious  convictions  into  ridicule.  It  is  the  statement  ot 
a  pious  layman,  who,  takin*?  a  general  survey  of  the  endless 
quarrels  of  mankind,  has  endeavoured  to  judge  them  all  with 
the  rigid  criterion  of  a  philosopher,  and  the  indulgent  benevo¬ 
lence  of  a  friend.'  How  far  this  eulogium  is  merited,  we  shall 
presently  sec.  We  give  it  as  the  tribute  of  an  honest  admira¬ 
tion,  though  we  cannot  ourselves  adopt  it  without  qualification. 

Cantu  is  unquestionably  free  from  the  most  reprehensible 
qualities  of  the  clerical  advocates  of  Rome.  Yet  his  own  quali¬ 
fications  for  the  task  he  has  undertaken  are  more  than  doubtful. 
He  has  no  deep  sense  of  the  religious  bearings  of  the  Reformation, 
has  a  very  scanty  knowledge  of  scriptural  truth,  misapprehends 
greatly  the  theology  of  Luther  and  his  contemporaries,  and 
carries  with  him  an  air  of  secnlarity  and  mere  professionalism 
into  discussions  w  hich,  in  the  judgment  of  the  reformers,  were 
fraught  w  ith  elements  of  the  deepest  and  most  permanent  inte¬ 
rest.  Such  an  author,  however  lionestly  disposed,  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  do  justice  to  the  men  of  the  Reformation.  There  is  no 
sympathy  betw’cen  him  and  them.  He  is  ignorant  of  their 
spirit,  is  unaffected  by  their  ruling  passion,  sees  not  their  object, 
and  feels  no  complacency  in  what  they  deem  their  glory.  Hut 
notwithstanding  this  serious  draw  back,  the  work  is  valuable,  and 
deserves  to  be  studied  by  all  w  ho  would  know  w  hat  an  intelli¬ 
gent,  able,  and  candid  Romanist,  thinks  of  the  men  and  the 
transactions  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  introductory  chapter,  entitled,  ‘  The  Church  before  the 
Ueformation,'  amongst  some  statements  to  which  we  demur. 
Contains  many  strongly  confirmatory  of  our  general  views,  i'ro- 
testant  writers  frequently  damage  their  cause  by  sweeping  and 
indiscriminate  censures  of  the  })a[)aey.  It  is  not  enough,  in  their 
judgment,  to  denounce  its  pretensions,  to  expose  its  nnseriptnral- 
ness,  or  to  charge  on  it  the  blood  of  a  thousand  martyrs.  So 
far,  the  case  is  clear,  and  the  evidence  overw  helming ;  but  when 
they  advance  further,  and  allege  that  at  no  period,  and  in  no 
respect,  has  the  paj)acy  been  productive  of  good,  they  expose 
themselves  to  the  triumphant  retort  of  opponents,  and  reveal 
their  own  historical  ignorance.  A  slight  acquaintance  with 
the  records  of  that  period  w  ill  convince  any  candid  mind,  that 
both  literature  and  freedom  owe  special  obligations  to  occasional 
interpositions  of  the  spiritual  power.  The  monastery  frequently 
sheltered  the  former,  whilst  the  pontiff  protected  the  latter  from 
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the  rude  grasp  of  civil  despotism.  The  end  of  the  popedom  in 
both  cases  may  have  been  selfish,  and  little  credit  may  therefore 
belong  to  it,*  but  its  agency  is  undoubted ;  and  tlie  denial 
of  this  fact  only  exposes  our  own  ignorance,  Cantu 

refers  to  this  topic  in  a  more  exultant  and  laudatory  strain 
than  we  could  do.  In  the  middle  ages,  he  tells  us,  God  dele- 
gated  power  to  his  vicar,  the  pope,  whom  he  represents  ‘  as 
occupied  with  the  care  of  souls,  the  preservation  of  pure  mo- 
rality  and  unsullied  doctrine.’  AVe  arc  not  disposed  captiously 
to  except  to  such  language,  considering  the  quarter  whence  it 
comes.  It  is  enough  to  note  it  as  an  index  of  the  author’s 
views,  and  as  suggesting  a  modification  of  the  opinion  just  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  common  amongst  protestant  writers. 

The  corruption  of  the  church  is  freely  Jidmittcd,  nor  could 
the  most  zealous  amongst  us  employ  stronger  terms  than 
M.  Cantii  sometimes  uses  on  this  point : — 

‘  The  keys  of  St.  Peter,’  he  tells  us,  *  were  no  longer  desired  be¬ 
cause  they  opened  the  gates  of  Paradise,  but  as  the  means  of  prociir- 
ing  gold.  Cardinals  were  nominated  to  conciliate  the  favour  of 
princes,  or  for  money,  and  as  Bellarmine  asserts,  did  not  become 
holy,  because  they  desired  to  be  most  holy  (or  popes).  Churches 
were  not  bestowed  according  to  merit,  but  tor  family  considerations. 
The  Homan  court  thought  only  of  deriving  pecuniary  advantage  fioin 
the  vacancy  and  collation  of  benefices,  and  by  multiplying  the  fees 
of  the  papal  chancery. 

'  The  bishops,  for  the  most  part,  did  likewise,  exerting  themselves 
only  to  obtain  the  greatest  amount  of  revenue;  and  those  who  re¬ 
nounced  llieir  sees  reserved  to  themselves  the  patronage  of  benefices 
and  fees  of  installation.  Tfiey  nominated  coadjutors,  which  was  one 
means  of  transmitting  the  bishopricks  to  their  so-called  ‘  nipoti,’  (or 
nephews).  The  prelacies  were  then  given  to  the  richest,  and  plura¬ 
lities  were  introduced,  which  gave  the  power  of  receiving  the  stipends 
without  personal  residence  ;  so  that  the  same  individual  might  be  at 
one  and  the  same  time  cardinal  of  a  church  at  Home,  l)ishop  of 
Cyprus,  archbishop  of  Gloucester,  primate  of  Hheims,  jirior  of  Poland, 
and  reside  at  the  court  of  France  as  the  political  agent  of  the  emperor. 
Instead,  then,  of  remaining  in  charge  of  their  flocks,  the  bishops, 
more  zealous  for  good  living  than  for  a  good  life,  abandoned  them  to 
the  cure  of  spiritual  vicars,  culled  suffragans;  and  in  order  to  make 
the  best  bargain,  they  chose  the  latter  from  the  mendicant  friars,  who 
could  neither  s|>end  money  in  luxury  nor  receive  it  in  gifts.  Already 
rich  in  privileges,  these  orders  received  additional  ones  from 
Sixtus  IV.,  even  to  the  power  of  menacing  those  curates  with  depo¬ 
sition  who  did  not  obey,  or  who  in  any  way  disturbed  them. 

*  lo  them  was  committed  the  office  of  selling  indulgences;  but 
those  advantages  proved  prejudicial  to  their  character  for  sanctity, 
and  they  became  worldly,  seeking  dignities  by  every  species  of  in- 
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trigiie,  *  committing  homicides  not  only  by  poison,  but  openly  with 
the  dagger  and  the  sword,  to  say  nothing  of  tire-arms.’ 

*  In  Germany,  especially,  the  bishopricks  were  bestowed  on  the 
younger  branches  of  great  families,  imbued  with  secular  passions  and 
interest ;  and  some  prelates,  being  iilso  princes,  neglected  the  people, 
who  were  scandalized  by  their  irregularities,  and  the  application  of 
wealth  to  every  other  purpose  than  the  one  intended  by  the  devout 
members  of  the  church,  who  had  consigned  it  to  their  charge.’ — 
pp.  5 — 7. 

Tlie  prevalence  of  venality  is  represented  as  universal,  and 
most  alarming.  Each  of  the  monastic  orders,  and  almost  every 
hurch  had  its  saint,  ‘  in  whose  praise  all  manner  of  absurdities 
were  uttered.'  To  such  an  extent  is  this  said  to  have  been 
carried,  that  *  whether  from  fraud  or  good  nature,  miracles, 
wonders,  and  relics,  were  multiplied,  and  a  worship  was  ren¬ 
dered  to  them,  which,  amongst  the  uneducated,  amounted  to 
idolatry.'  Nor  were  these  corruptions  unnoticed,  prior  to  the 
time  of  Luther : — 

'  The  boldness  with  which,  throughout  Christendom,  and  especially 
in  Italy,  censures  were  uttered  against  the  vices  of  the  Komun  court, 
and  the  corruption  which  had  crept  into  the  church,  is  well  worthy  of 
attention.  Dante  and  Petrarch  spoke  of  them  with  virulence,  but 
they  were  neitlier  personally  reproved,  nor  were  their  books  prohi¬ 
bited.  The  novels  were  full  of  witticisms  and  adventures  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  monks.  Poggio,  although  he  had  been  secretary  to 
three  popes,  describes,  in  a  letter  to  Leonardo  llruno,  the  executions 
of  lluss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  so  as  to  excite  compassion  tow'ards 
them,  and  hatred  against  Home,  llis  shameless in  which  the 
manners  of  the  Homan  court  and  ol  its  ecclesiastics  are  held  up  as 
laughing-stocks,  were  printed  at  Home  in  14()9.  Pico  della  Miran- 
dola,  in  the  Lateran  council,  declaimed  against  the  ambition,  the 
avarice,  the  immorality  of  the  clergy,  with  a  boldness  never  surpassed 
by  any  reformer.  Menot,  in  his  Gallic  Latin,  denounced  violently 
ecclesiastical  abuses  ;  and  Maillard,  the  sale  of  indulgences.’ — p.  21. 

The  questionable  ebaraeter  of  Leo  x.  is  sketched  with  equal 
boldness,  and  the  picture  furnished  by  our  author  fully  justifies 
much  of  the  language  found  in  the  writings  of  Luther  and  his 
associates.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  imagine  an  assemblage  of 
qualities  less  in  keeping  with  the  pretensions  of  the  papacy, 
than  the  following  passage  exhibits  : — 

*  Leo  x.came  to  the  pontifical  chair  in  the  flow'cr  of  his  age.  Cul¬ 
tivated,  amiable,  and  peaceful,  he  was  an  intellectual  voluptuary. 
Sometimes  he  would  listen  to  music,  himself  liumming  an  occompuni- 
ment  to  the  air  ;  at  others,  he  witnessed  the  representation  of  the 
comedies  cf  Macchiavelli  and  Bibiena,  or  assisted  at  the  mock 
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triumphs  of  the  court  fools,  Querno  and  Baraballo.  He  disconcerted 
his  chamberlain,  by  appearing  in  public  without  his  rochet,  and  some¬ 
times  even  in  boots.  He  hunted  during  entire  days  at  Viterbo  and 
Corneto,  fished  at  Bolsena,  caressed  Aretino  and  Ariosto.  He  ac¬ 
cepted  the  dedication  of  the  very  immoral  poem  of  the  latter ;  of  the 
voyages  of  Kutilio  Namaziano,  one  of  the  last  pagans  rabid  against 
Christianity,  and  of  the  ‘  Annotations  of  Erasmus  to  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,’  which  were  afterwards  placed  in  the  index  of  prohibited  books. 
In  short,  he  was  a  perfect  gentleman,  but  a  very  bad  pope.  He  spent 
100,000  ducats  at  his  coronation,  which  was  celebrated  with  princely 
ceremonies  and  diversions.  Besides  dissipating  tlie  treasures  amassed 
by  Julius  II.  to  drive  the  barbarians  from  Italy,  he  pledged  the  jewels 
of  St.  Peter,  and  sold  numberless  places,  so  as  to  increase  the  annual 
expenditure  of  the  church  to  forty  millions  of  ducats,  and  to  incur 
immense  debts.  To  indulge  his  family  ambition,  he  intrigued  with 
foreign  princes,  and  was  guilty  of  unheard-of  rigours  ;  so  that  the 
people  said  of  him,  ‘  He  rose  stealthily  like  a  fox,  reigned  like  a  lion, 
and  ended  like  a  dog.” — pp.  9,  10. 

In  Italy,  the  vices  of  the  papacy  led  to  an  opposition  ^  ironi¬ 
cal,  scornful,  and  incredulous while  in  Gerinaiiy  they  awak¬ 
ened  hostility  more  honest  and  praetical.  Infidelity  was  the 
growth  of  the  one,  and  the  Reformation  sprang  out  of  the  other. 
Ill  the  former  case  the  learned  smiled  contemptuously  at  the 
cheat  that  was  practised,  yet  complied  with  the  forms  imposed; 
in  the  latter,  deep  thought  was  aroused,  which  led  on  to  a 
mighty  revolution,  the  issues  of  which  are  not  yet  realiz.cd.  Tliis 
ditl’ereiiec  was  strikingly  shown  when  John  Tet/xd,  a  Dominican, 
visited  (icrmany  *  w  ith  chests  of  indulgences,  ready  written  and 
sealed.’  *  Wherever  he  arrived,’  says  our  author,  ‘  he  erected 
a  cross  in  the  market  place,  and  spreading  out  his  wares,  cried, 

‘  Come  huy,  come  buy  ;  for  at  the  sound  of  each  piece  of  money 
which  falls  into  my  casket,  a  soul  is  released  from  ])urgatory.’ 
The  people  ran  in  haste  to  pour  in  their  llorins  and  zechins  in 
exchange  for  pardons.  The  bargains  were  concluded  in  tlic 
taverns ;  and  from  Freiburg  alone  he  carried  2,000  tlorins,  to 
the  great  annoyance  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  to  the  indig¬ 
nation  of  all  upright  men.* 

Luther  was  roused  by  this  infamous  traflic,  as  is  known  to  every 
reader  of  the  Reformation.  His  opposition  w’as,  at  first,  directed 
solely  against  the  mission  of  Tetzel ;  nor  was  he  then  aware  of 
the  tendencies  of  the  course  on  which  he  entered.  He  had  no 
thought  of  breaking  from  the  papal  church,  or  of  questioning 
the  authority  of  the  pontiff.  His  purpose  was  to  discharge 
simply  an  immediate  and  present  duty,  and  he  designed  to  do 
this  with  all  reverence  and  submission  to  Leo.  Circumstances, 
however,  compelled  him  to  proceed ;  and  hence  the  incon- 
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sisteucies  which  arc  observable  in  his  langiiajijc.  The  truth 
broke  on  him  gradually,  and  the  light  of  to-day  was  frequently 
obseured  by  the  preposcssious  and  passions  of  the  morrow.  Had 
he  at  first  seen  whither  his  opposition  to  Tetzel  would  con¬ 
duct  him,  he  would,  probably,  have  shi  uuk  from  the  enterprise. 
But  he  did  not  do  so.  He  proceeded  step  by  step,  discharging 
daily  what  he  deemed  the  duty  of  the  hour,  until  he  found 
himself,  to  his  own  amazement,  committed  to  an  entire  and 
permanent  separation  from  Rome.  This  feature  of  his  career, 
ought,  in  fairness,  to  be  remembered  by  the  historian ;  and  we 
are  sorry  to  find  that  it  is  not  allowed  due  weight  by  M.  Cantu. 
AVe  regret  still  more  his  repetition  of  the  slander,  that  Luther^s 
opposition  to  Tetzel  was  induced  by  jealousy  for  his  own  order. 
This  charge  is  utterly  false,  and  is  now  abandoned  by  all  candid 
men.  Its  revival  in  such  a  work  as  the  present,  affords  evidence 
of  the  tenacity  with  which  error  clings  to  life,  and  disposes  us 
to  regard  with  less  confidence  other  statements  of  the  writer. 
His  sketch  of  Luther  is  deeply  tingcil  with  the  same  want  of 
candor  which  is  conspicuous  in  the  revival  of  this  charge  : — 

‘  Luther.’  he  says,  ‘  had  studied  much  ;  but  in  his  Latin,  instead 
of  the  elegance  and  harmony  of  the  classics,  we  find  stiffness  and  dif¬ 
fuseness;  and  when,  in  writing  to  Rome,  he  sought  to  embellish  his 
style,  it  was  inflated,  bombastic,  and  overlaid  with  expletives.  He 
wrote  better  when  in  anger.  He  then  made  up  for  his  deficiency  of 
Latin  by  means  of  German.  However,  he  cared  not  for  art,  but 
spoke  because  he  needs  must  speak ;  he  did  not  argue  clearly,  hut 
had  recourse  to  paradox,  and  pretended  to  reason  on  probabilities, 
after  the  manner  of  the  schoolmen.  Even  when  advancing  the  boldest 
proposition,  he  would  add: — ‘That  is  logic,  not  belief;  and  faith 
has  nothing  to  do  with  it.’ 

‘lie  had  acquired  much  dexterity  in  treating  philosophical  and 
religious  subjects  in  his  native  tongue,  and  possessed  the  requisite 
qualifications  of  an  orator — inexhaustible  treasures  of  thought,  an 
imagination  alike  ready  to  receive  and  produce  impressions,  infinite 
cojiiousness  and  pliancy  of  style,  a  clear  and  sonorous  voice,  a  fiery 
eye,  a  fine  head,  beautiful  hands,  noble  and  varied  gesture — he  was, 
moreover,  scrupulously  clean  in  his  dress,  his  hair,  and  his  teeth. 
He  lived  among  the  people,  and  studied  them,  understanding  them 
to  be  the  source  of  durable  revolutions.  His  words  were  animated 
by  the  pride  of  personal  infallibility,  which  submits  to  refer  to  the 
word  of  God,  but  reserves  the  right  of  interpreting  it  according  to  his 
own  fancy.  His  declamation  was  impetuous,  and  he  had  no  respect 
to  persons  or  things.  Imagination  and  wit  served  him  instead  of 
genius;  and,  hurried  on  by  impulse,  he  considered  not  whither  his 
arguments  would  lead  him.  He  preached  as  often  as  three  times  a 
day,  never  lacking  materials  ;  but  it  was  always  with  the  disorder 
ftnd  the  passion  of  an  ode.  He  was  eloquent,  if  eloquence  consist  in 
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constant  emotion  of  soul.  He  was  still  a  catholic  preacher,  but  he 
foresaw  that  eloquence  would  decline  altogether,  if  he  confined  him¬ 
self  to  the  dogma,  and  relinquished  the  advantage  of  exciting  the 
conscience  to  terror  or  to  tears. 

•  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

*  Luther  then  did  no  more  than  collect  the  doubts  of  ages,  and, 
substituting  esoteric  expositions  for  tradition,  cast  them  on  a  world 
more  than  ever  disposed  to  receive  such  seed.  Many  righteous  souls 
believed  that  in  him  they  recognised  a  man  raised  up  by  heaven,  not 
to  overthrow  doctrines,  but  to  correct  abuses,  since  he  manifested 
such  marvellous  talents.  The  men  of  taste  looked  upon  his  writings 
as  vulgar,  yet  they  applauded  his  attacks  upon  the  schoolmen  and 
the  friars,  whom  they  considered  the  impersonation  of  ignorance  and 
pedantry. 

*  Those  who  first  opposed  him  drew  up  their  arguments  in  due 
form  ;  and  Luther,  parrying  them  by  jests  and  audacity,  thus  quick¬ 
ened  the  zeal  of  his  followers,  who  bestowed  unbounded  applause 
upon  him,  and  hisses  on  his  opponents. 

*  His  was  impulse  rather  than  strength  ;  a  torrent  falling  from  on 
high,  which,  though  small  in  volume,  becomes  vigorous  and  noisy  ; 
but  his  invectives  and  impetuosity,  his  inflexible  intolerance  ‘  and 
magnificent  contempt  for  kings  and  for  Satan,*  made  him  popular. 

NVe  continually  see  in  history  that  abnormal  power  is  admired, 
enrapturing  all  those  who  want  excitement,  as  well  as  those  who 
shrink  from  the  trouble  of  thinking  for  themselves.  The  Germans 
had  looked  w'ith  ill-will  on  the  popes,  even  from  the  time  when 
these  opposed  the  emperors  who  pretended  to  confound  temporal 
with  spiritual  jurisdiction.  They  now  saw,  with  pleasure,  the  conse¬ 
cration  of  their  sentiment  of  hostility  to  every  thing  transalpine,  and 
especially  to  the  popes,  who  had  rescued  a  second  civilization  from 
their  grasp.  Therefore,  they  readily  attached  themselves  to  this  new 
Arminius,  who  declaimed  against  pomps  and  elegancies  which  they 
did  not  know,  and  against  a  refined  cultivation  of  which  they  weie 
incapable.* — pp.  53 — 57. 

c  should  scarcely  look  to  ^I.  Cantu  for  an  accurate  version 
of  Luther’s  theological  opinions,  or  for  a  discriminating  view  of 
his  claims  as  an  advocate  of  religious  liberty.  On  the  former 
point, ^  he  falls  into  the  grossest  errors ;  and  on  the  latter,  while 
magnifying  the  reformer’s  failings,  he  keeps  out  of  view  his  re¬ 
deeming  virtue.  1  hat  Luther  did  not  base  his  hostility  to  papal 
doctrine  on  a  solid  foundation,  is  obvious  from  the  fact  of  his 
own  intolerance ;  but  that  he '  claimed  ’  infallibility  for  himself  is 
untrue,  and  ought  not  to  be  asserted  by  any  writer  who  takes 
credit  for  liberality  and  candor.  As  little  of  truth  is  there 
in  the  assertions,  that  *  his  doctrine  of  justification  subverts  all 
morality  and  all  positive  obligation  to  live  virtuously’  (p.  113j: 

that  he  continually  opposed  science  as  useless,  philosophy  as 
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diabolical,  and  literature  as  demoralizing’  {ib,);  that  'his  de¬ 
struction  of  monuments  and  reeords  nearly  plunged  Europe 
again  into  barbarism  ’  (p.  Ill) ;  and  that  '  he  cursed  it  (liberty 
ot*  reason  and  conscience)  whenever  it  was  opposed  to  his 
opinion  .  .  .  invoking  chains  and  swords  against  all  dissenters  * 
(i6.).  Still  more  discreditable  is  the  representation  of  Luther’s 
repairing  '  in  an  evening  to  a  tavern,  to  talk  over  what  he  had 
preached  in  the  morning,’  and  of  his  indulging,  on  such  occa¬ 
sions,  in  conversations  '  which  would  have  disgraced  an  orgy  of 
debauchees,’  (p.  71.)  Similar  injustice  is  done  to  Calvin  in 
the  account  given  of  his  theology  and  Church  platform.  We 
arc  no  indiscriminate  admirers  of  the  German  reformer.  Some 
of  his  views  were  overstrained  by  an  idle  attempt  at  logical  con¬ 
sistency,  while  parts  of  his  conduct  were  open  to  the  same  charge 
of  intolerance,  as  lay  against’  the  papacy.  The  part  he  took  in 
the  death  of  Servetus  cannot  be  too  severely  censured,  but  it  is 
now  too  late  to  represent  him  as  the  cool  and  revengeful  monster 
painted  by  our  author.  Similar  remarks  hold  in  general,  re¬ 
specting  all  tlie  sketches  given  of  individual  reformers.  Their 
talents  are  admitted,  though  in  no  generous  spirit,  and  undue 
prominence  is  given  to  the  darker  features  of  their  character. 
The  ditferences  existing  between  them  are  unduly  magnified, 
and  the  general  effect  produced  is  widely  difterent  from  what 
the  whole  history  justifies.  We  regret  this  the  more,  as  from 
the  professions  made,  we  were  led  to  anticipate  a  calmer  and 
more  philosophic  estimate  of  the  parties  concerned.  On  the 
whole,  we  are  compelled  to  class  M.  Cantii  with  a  numerous 
tribe  of  writers  who  combine  with  general  avowals  of  liberality 
no  small  share  of  theological  bitterness.  The  notoriety  of  the 
cjise  has  forced  from  him  some  admissions  unfavourable  to  the 
papacy ;  but  the  leaning  of  his  mind  is  essentially  and  bitterly 
popish.  The  following  passage,  in  which  the  labors  of  Luther 
and  Calvin  are  contrasted,  contains  a  portion  of  truth,  mixed 
with  much  error.  It  is  distinguished  throughout  by  the  want 
of  nice  discrimination,  and  is  therefore  adapted  to  mislead.  The 
writer  is  more  concerned  to  produce  a  general  effect,  than  to 
convey  an  accurate  view  of  the  systems  compared : — 

*  To  free  mankind  from  the  chains  with  which,  as  it  appeared  to 
him,  they  were  bound,  Luther  denied  the  existence  of  free  will,  and 
made  man  entirely  dependent  upon  God,  declaring  expiatory  works 
to  be  useless,  and  the  priests  who  performed  these  to  be  in  no  wise 
superior  lo  the  laity.  He  asserted  that  the  pope  who  granted  in¬ 
dulgences  was  a  liar,  and  that  the  adoration  of  saints,  prayers  for  the 
dead,  and  the  sacraments,  were  useless.  In  short,  he  contended  that 
God  works  all  things  in  us,  and  he  thus  spared  himself  the  trouble 
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of  combating  separately  the  tenets  of  the  ancient  church.  Every 
one,  however,  was  left  free  to  follow  what  faith  he  pleased  ;  for  the 
Reformation  was  at  first  only  a  sort  of  protest  against  the  ancient 
dogmas,  or  a  declamation  against  the  popes,  and  it  assumed  a  great 
variety  of  forms.  But  the  human  understanding  cannot  continue  in 
doubt.  Calvin  therefore  attempted  to  establish  the  Reformation 
upon  theological  principles,  and  endeavoured  to  find  a  sound  foun¬ 
dation  in  individual  revelation  applied  to  the  scriptures.  A  first  act 
of  faith,  immediately  inspired  by  God,  and  a  mere  effect  of  his  grace, 
forms  the  first  rudiinental  state  of  Christianity  ;  but  the  moment 
that  by  this  inspiration  we  are  certified  ol  the  truth  of  the  Bible,  this 
becomes  our  infallible  guide. 

*  Calvin  therefore  had  a  rule,  an  authority — in  other  words,  a 
church  :  and  intolerance  followed  as  a  kind  of  natural  consequence. 
From  the  premises  of  Luther,  that  God  alone  is  the  author  both  of 
good  and  evil,  both  indulgence  and  severity  might  be  deduced.  Calvin 
adhered  strictly  to  the  latter,  saying  that  it  was  not  God’s  will  that  dis¬ 
senters  should  be  tolerated.  Luther  had  preached  the  universal  equality 
of  man  as  being  no  other  than  God's  instruments.  Calvin,  from  the 
inequality  visible  in  Divine  gifts,  argued  for  the  despotic  sway  of  the 
elect  over  the  reprobate.  Luther  turned  the  human  mind  completely 
from  tlio  ancient  path,  by  calling  it  to  that  independence  which, 
thougli  perverted  by  him,  it  afterwards  attained.  Calvin  attempted 
to  force  attention  back  upon  the  past,  by  reviving  by-gone  notions, 
by  checking  rather  than  directing  the  march  of  human  improvement, 
and  by  striving  against  the  current  of  time,  which  cannot  serve  those 
who  stand  still.  Thus  Luther  stands  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  revo¬ 
lutions  of  mankind  ;  but  the  work  of  Calvin  was  immediately  destroyed 
by  the  introduction  of  other  innovations  as  legitimate  as  his.  It  ac¬ 
quired  renown,  because  it  combined  with  the  politics  of  nations  de¬ 
sirous  of  regeneration ;  but  it  was  necessary  that  new  revolutions 
should  destroy  it,  in  order  to  clear  the  way  for  the  triumphs  of  philo¬ 
sophy.’ — pp.  161 — 153. 

There  is  more  truth  in  the  representation  elsewhere  given, 
that  Luther’s  movements  were  favorable  to  the  monarchical 
power,  while  those  of  Zuinglius  developed  popular  feeling,  and 
promoted  republican  institutions.  This  naturally  resulted  from 
the  political  constitution  of  the  countries  in  w  hich  they  respect¬ 
ively  labored,  and  shows  rather  the  power  of  Christianity  to 
adapt  it^lf  to  various  states  of  society,  than  to  involve  in  doubt 
the  motives  of  eitlier  of  these  illustrious  men. 

During  forty  years  the  Reformation  spread  with  wonderful 
rapidity  from  the  Pyrenees  to  Iceland,  and  from  Finland  to  the 
Alps,  ‘  occupying  the  thoughts  of  all  reflecting  men,  and  changing 
the  systems  of  nations.’  The  measures  adopted  against  it,  were 
at  first  utterly  unequal  to  the  occasion,  and  w'ere  marked  by  the 
folly  which  usually  results  from  the  long  possession  of  power: — 
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‘At  first,’  says  our  author,  *  the  dignitaries  of  the  Homan  church 
appeared  not  to  comprehend  the  whole  extent  of  the  evil.  Leo  x., 
amused  by  the  great  talents  and  wit  of  Luther,  fancied  that  he  could 
repel  the  shafts  of  cool  argument  by  cultivating  a  taste  for  the  arts. 
It  is  matter  of  surprise  that  the  defence  of  the  orthodox  faith  should 
have  been  left  to  men  so  little  fitted  for  the  arduous  task.  Among 
these,  Silvester  Mazzolini,  called  Prierias,  stood  prominently  forward. 
As  his  preaching  only  fanned  the  flame,  his  superiors  ordered  him  to 
desist,  but  they  at  the  same  time  appointed  him  bishop,  and  judge 
over  Luther.  Melchior  Cano  used  to  say  that  the  catholic  theolo¬ 
gians  of  his  times,  in  their  combats  with  the  protestants,  employed 
nothing  but  reeds.  It  would  have  been  far  better  if  they  had  at  once 
admitted  the  numerous  points  on  which  the  protestants  were  right, 
and  had  betaken  themselves  in  earnest  to  reform  abuses  with  humility, 
wisdom,  and  good  feeling,  instead  of  leaving  the  task  to  proud  and 
violent  disputants. 

‘  Whenever  any  serious  heresy  had  arisen  within  the  pale  of  the 
church,  its  dignitaries  had  met  in  council  around  the  successor  of  St. 
Peter,  to  provide  a  remedy  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own 
conscience,  and  to  the  inspirations  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  mode  of 
proceeding,  which  was  useful  so  long  as  the  authority  of  the  church 
w’as  not  assailed,  had  been  recommended  at  the  commencement  of 
the  struggle.  The  protestants  themselves  had  appealed  to  a  council 
against  the  papal  excommunications.  The  emperor,  offended  that  a 
monk  should  disturb  his  schemes  of  boundless  ambition,  was  desirous 
that  the  contending  parties  should  come  loan  understanding;  and 
the  catholics  hoped  that,  by  a  similar  meeting,  they  would  be  enabled 
to  uproot  the  tares.  But  it  was  not  likely  that  Clement  vii.,  illegiti¬ 
mate  by  birth,  and  not  very  legitimately  elected,  would  willingly 
sanction  an  assembly,  which,  like  that  of  Basle,  might  declare  itself 
superior  to  the  pope.  To  avoid  this,  he  spared  neither  subterfuges 
nor  arguments,  declaring,  among  other  things,  that  a  synod  might  be 
necessary  when  new  doctrines  were  agitated,  but  was  not  so  in  the 
present  instance,  as  the  subjects  of  discussion  had  been  clearly  set¬ 
tled  in  former  times.* — pp.  158 — 160. 

At  length,  however,  the  court  of  Romo  was  thoroughly 
aroused  to  a  sense  of  the  danger  which  impended,  and  her 
efforts  were  proportioned  to  the  crisis.  The  order  of  Jesuits 
was  established,  and  the  council  of  Trent  assembled.  The 
general  result  is  described  in  favorable  terms ;  and  though  we 
demur  to  the  coloring  introduced,  it  is  well  that  protestant 
readers  should  know  the  light  in  which  it  is  regarded  by  their 
opponents.  We  therefore  close  with  the  following  extract,  in 
which  our  author’s  view  is  clearly  and  ably  unfolded  : — 

*  The  reformation  of  morals  within  the  pale  of  the  catholic  church 
was  much  more  extensive  than  could  have  been  expected  in  such 
times  of  agitation,  when  the  pride  of  not  yielding  to  those  who  dis- 
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sented  was  the  cause  of  constant  opposition  to  any  improvemiMit. 
The  old  idolatry  of  the  classics  gave  way  to  true  religious  feeling  in 
the  arts,  literature,  and  social  intercourse.  Numerous  provincial 
councils  were  held  for  the  purpose  of  extirpating  the  remains  of 
superstition  and  indecency;  and  from  time  to  time  religious  meetings 
were  held  among  the  people,  so  that  the  purity  of  apostolic  times 
appeared  about  to  be  restored  in  the  world.  St.  Charles  Borromeo 
renewed  in  his  ritual  the  penitentiary  forms  of  the  early  ages.  Gian 
Francesco  Bonomo,  Bishop  of  V^ercelli,  having  been  appointed  to 
make  a  visitation  of  the  diocese  of  Como,  after  many  acts  of  rigour, 
admonished  the  bishop  not  to  make  use  of  cosily  household  furniture, 
and,  above  all,  not  to  employ  any  vessels  or  candlesticks  of  silver,  as 
with  the  value  of  such  things  many  poor  might  be  maintained.  Gre¬ 
gory  XIII.,  pretending  to  carry  into  execution  the  decrees  of  the  Synod 
of  Trent,  sent  apostolical  visitors  to  examine  the  accounts  of  churches, 
pious  institutions,  and  confraternities ;  and  these  visitors  excited  so 
much  discontent  by  the  severity  of  their  proceedings,  that  they  were 
expelled  by  Philip  ii.,and  several  other  princes.  Moreover,  the  in¬ 
quisition  was  revived ;  and,  by  privileges  and  exemptions,  brother¬ 
hoods  of  men  and  women  were  allured  to  act  as  servants  to  it.  But 
instead  of  limiting  its  action  to  oppose  the  spread  of  heretical  doc¬ 
trines,  it  meddled  with  religious  practice,  pried  into  kitchens  on 
fast-days,  and  cavilled  at  every  word  that  might  escape  from  the  lips 
of  a  professor  from  his  chair.  These  proceedings  were  considered  to 
be  encroachments  upon  the  rights  of  political  power,  and  the  princes, 
who  had  formerly  declaimed  against  abuses,  now  refused  to  submit 
to  the  remedial  measures  introduced.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

‘  Both  the  court  and  the  city  of  Borne  assumed  an  ecclesiastical 
and  orderly  aspect.  Residence  w'as  strictly  enforced  on  bishops  and 
incumbents.  The  abuse  of  conferring  abbeys,  colleges,  and  bishop- 
ricks,  upon  laymen,  or  even  military  men,  *  who  spoke  of  *  my  canons, 
my  friars,’  just  as  they  would  of  their  servants  or  their  horses  was 
entirely  done  away  with.  Nepotism  fell  into  discredit,  and  when  in 
the  subsequent  century  it  was  revived,  the  pope’s  nephews  were  no 
longer  invested  with  power,  but  merely  with  wealth  and  rank.  *  *  ♦ 
Moreover,  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  was  eagerly  promoted,  and 
more  skilfully  directed.  During  the  decline  of  religious  studies,  the 
Jesuits,  inflamed  by  the  spirit  of  reformed  Catholicism,  turned  their 
attention  to  education.  They  first  established  several  colleges  at 
Vienna,  then  at  Cologne  and  Ingoldstadt,  whence  they  spread  over 
Austria,  along  the  Rhine,  the  Main,  and  at  Munich,  with  the  inten- 
tion  of  rendering  the  catholic  universities  equal  to  the  protestant. 
They  were  not  philosophical  thinkers,  nor  did  they  discover  any  new 
truths ;  but  they  were  obliging,  affable,  disinterested,  and  they  mutu¬ 
ally  assisted  each  other.  In  this  novel  invasion  of  the  Roman  into 
the  German  element,  the  protestant  theologians,  quarrelling  among 
themselves,  and  disagreeing  in  their  doctrines,  gave  way  to  men  who 
were  inferior  to  themselves,  but  who  had  the  advantage  ot  being 
united,  and  of  presenting  a  system  of  belief  thoroughly  complete  and 
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refined  in  all  its  parts.  They  at  the  same  time  established  schools  for 
the  poor,  and  preached  with  such  admirable  efiect  as  to  produce  en¬ 
thusiastic  devotion  in  their  hearers.’— pp.  203 — 209. 

There  arc  several  inaccuracies  in  the  work,  which  we  have 
not  space  to  point  out  at  length.  As  a  sample  merely,  we  may 
refer  to  the  date  1555,  which  is  assigned  to  Tyndale’s  version ; 
the  influence  in  preparing  the  Reformation,  which  is  attributed 
to  sonic  productions  of  Erasmus  which  were  not  published  until 
after  the  commencement  of  Luther^s  career ;  and  the  reference 
of  the  *  Epistola;  Obscurorum  Virorum  ^  to  the  sole  authorship 
of  Ulric.  These  and  similar  mistakes  admit  of  easy  correction 
in  a  future  edition,  when  numerous  errata  also,  will,  we  trust, 
disappear. 

The  translator  is  already  favorjibly  known  to  the  English 
public,  and  we  need,  therefore,  scarcely  say,  that  his  style  is  per¬ 
spicuous  and  idiomatic.  Though  diftering  so  widely  from  his 
author,  we  thank  him  for  his  labor,  and  shall  recur  to  the  work 
on  the  appearance  of  his  second  volume. 


Art.  V. —  1.  Despatch  of  the  Right  Hon,  Earl  Grey  ^  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,  to  the  Governor  of  Jamaica,  on  African  Immigration, 

2.  7he  Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery 
Society,  1847.  Loudon:  Thomas  Ward  and  Co. 

3.  The  Anti- Slavery  Reporter, 

The  abolition  of  shavery  in  the  British  Colonics  was  not  only 
a  measure  of  imperative  justice  and  humanity,  but  a  grand 
economical  experiment.  Its  success  or  failure  w'ould,  under 
any  circumstances,  be  an  interesting  inquiry;  but  the  present 
crisis  in  colonial  afl'airs  invests  the  question  with  the  utmost 
interest  and  importance.  Availing  itself  of  the  distress,  that 
has  overtaken  every  great  interest  and  almost  every  class  in 
the  community,  the  West  India  body  is  raising  a  prodigious 
clamour,  and  is  employed  in  propagating  the  most  dangerous 
delusions,  with  the  ultimate  design  of  reconstructing  its  old 
monopoly,  and  creating  a  new  tratlic  in  human  beings,  and  a 
new  lorm  of  colonial  bondage.  These  projects  are  zealously 
supported  by  the  most  powerful  organs  of  the  daily  and  weekly 
press,  and  are  to  a  considerable  extent  favoured  by  the  Colo- 
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nial  OfTicc.  In  this  particular,  as  in  that  of  the  Cape  Colony 
referred  to  in  our  December  number,  the  policy  of  the  British 
government  is  decidedly  and  alarmingly  retrograde. 

The  results  of  emancipation  cannot  be  understood  without 
reference  to  the  preceding  state  of  slavery.  Happily,  a  very 
brief  retrospect  will  suflice.  During  the  eleven  years  ending 
with  1831,  the  slaves  in  the  British  West  Indies  decreased  in 
number  52,000  upon  a  population  of  850,000,  a  ratio  of  de¬ 
crease  which  was  fully  maintained  to  the  period  of  complete 
abolition  in  1838.  AVhat  an  amount  of  suffering  and  cruel 
oppression  is  condensed  in  this  single  statement  1  The  bar¬ 
barous  inhumanity  of  slavery  needs  no  further  illustration. 
Yet  physical  sutVcrijig  was  but  the  least  of  the  evils  of  that  dis¬ 
astrous  institution.  The  moral  debasement  both  of  the  op¬ 
pressed  and  of  the  oppressor  was  yet  more  appalling,  whether 
regarded  in  itself  or  in  its  consequences.  Slavery,  too,  was  an 
incubus  and  a  blight  upon  the  intellectual  faculties,  as  is  well 
illustrated  by  an  iucideutal  remark  of  Sir  R.  Ilorsford,  Acting- 
Governor  of  Antigua,  in  a  recent  despatch,  descriptive  of  the 
improved  condition  and  character  of  the  peasantry.  He  thus 
observes  upon  the  old  state  of  things ; — *  the  moral  fetters, 
which  controlled  the  person  of  the  slave,  seem,  at  the  same 
time,  to  have  enthralled  his  mind  and  his  intellect,  restraining 
every  energy  and  exertion  whereby  he  might  have  raised  him¬ 
self  in  the  scale  of  civilized  life;  his  prospects  n.ntu rally  were 
dreary,  hopeless,  aimless.  I  feel  satisfied  that  many  of  the  best 
feelings  of  our  common  nature  were  in  the  breast  of  the  negro 
altogether  suppressed,  from  the  mere  fact  of  there  being  no 
scope  or  room  for  their  exertion.^  Sir  II.  Ilorsford  is,  himself, 
the  son  of  a  planter  and  barrister  of  the  island,  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  a  family  long  conspicuous  and  influential  in  the  history 
of  Antigua.  He  is,  therefore,  a  perfectly  competent  witness,  and 
if  his  testimony  were  true  of  that  comparatively  favoured  colony, 
it  is  yet  more  emphatically  descriptive  of  the  enslaved  population 
of  the  rest  of  the  West  Indies. 

hat,  then,  is  the  present  state  of  these  colonies?  AVith 
regard  to  population,  a  rapid  increase  has  been  substituted  for  a 
steady  decline.  A  general  census  was  taken  in  1844,  and 
though  the  several  colonial  governors  represent  it  to  have  been 
incomplete,  yet  even  this  imperfect  census  establishes  the  fact, 
that  population  has  considerably  augmented  since  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  irrespective  of  immigration.  We  had  prepared  a 
somewhat  detailed  statement  on  this  subject,  which  w  e  arc  com¬ 
pelled  to  omit  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  but  the  reader,  anxious 
for  the  particulars,  is  referred  to  *  Parliamentary  Papers,  No. 
426,  18*15  an  abstract  of  which  is  furnished  in  the  last  report 
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of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  (1817),  at  page  90  of  the  Appendix. 
The  following  comment  of  Governor  Light  on  the  increase  of 
population  in  British  Guiana  is  w  orthy  of  especial  notice.  ‘But 
for  emancipation,^  he  observes,  ‘  there  was  an  annual  decrease  of 
population,  wliich  would  soon  have  thrown  more  estates  out  of 
cultivation  than  the  fears  of  the  planters  have  predicted  would 
occur  since  that  happy  period.^  He  adds,  ‘  it  is  now  clearly 
proved,  that  the  creole  population  is  on  a  steady  increase ;  that 
the  young  and  vigorous,  in  the  age  most  necessary  for  that 
increase,  .are  in  greater  ratio  than  any  other  portion  of  the 
population.^ 

The  preceding  is  a  fair  general  view  of  the  condition  of  the 
colonics,  in  rcg.ard  to  population*undcr  the  tw‘o  contrasted  sys¬ 
tems  of  slavery  and  freedom.  It  docs  not  need  a  word  of 
comment. 

It  is  diflicult  within  the  necessary  limits  to  present  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  results  of  emancipation  in  other  important  respects. 
It  may  be  confidently  stated  on  the  authority  of  the  governor  of 
every  colony ^  confirmed,  if  needful,  by  an  overw  helming  amount 
of  other  oflicial  testimony,  as  w  ell  as  by  evidence  drawn  from 
other  than  oflicial  sources,  that  the  emancipated  negroes  are  an 
industrious,  peaceable,  loyal,  rapidly  improving,  and  on  the  whole, 
thriving  and  prosperous  peasantry.  Great  numbers  of  them  have 
become  petty  freeholders,  and  arc  now  owners  in  fee  of  their 
own  dwellings  and  garden  plots.  They  are  not  squatters,  nor 
have  they  settled  down,  as  the  slave  holders  and  their  apologists 
predicted,  without  energy  or  ambition,  putting  forth  just 
enough  exertion  to  procure  a  bare  subsistence,  and  giving  them¬ 
selves  up  for  the  rest  of  their  time  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  dolci- 
farniente.  True,  the  soil  is  almost  spontaneously  prolific  of 
the  mere  ncccss.aries  of  life,  and  the  luxurious  and  relaxing 
climate  discourages  toil,  and  invites  to  repose ;  yet  even  on  such 
a  soil,  and  under  such  a  sun,  the  hunger  of  the  soul  for  the 
supply  of  other  than  mere  aniin.al  necessities,  has  induced 
these  sable  freeholders  to  choose  such  localities,  as,  to  use  the 
expression  of  a  planter,  arc  ‘  near  the  labour  market.' 

The  following  brief  quotations,  (all  that  we  have  space  for,) 
from  oflicial  reports  and  despatches,  will  give  a  general  view  of 
the  state  of  the  emancipated  classes,  and  of  the  colonial 
communities  generally,  and  will  serve  to  indicate,  but  by  no 
means  adequately  to  illustrate,  the  amazing  benefits  conferred 
by  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

*  JAMAICA. 

*  Lord  Elgin  to  Mr,  Gladstone, 

‘In  many  and  most  important  respects,  the  expectations  of  the 
friends  of  emancipation  have  been  unquestionably  more  than  realized 
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by  the  results  of  tlmt  measure.  The  peaceful  demeanour  of  the  re¬ 
cently  emancipated  classes,  their  general  deference  for  law,  their  re¬ 
spect  for  religious  observances,  have  formed  the  theme  of  repeated 
and  well-merited  eulogy.  No  less  remarkable  and  creditable  to  all 
classes,  is  the  rapidity  with  which  feelings  which  tend  to  estrange 
slaves  and  slave-holders  have  yielded  to  the  growth  of  more  liberal 
and  kindly  sentiments.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  negro  race  in 
these  colonies  have  passed  at  one  stride  from  slavery  to  the  full  pos¬ 
session  of  the  privileges  enjoyed  under  the  British  constitution,  in  the 
nineteenth  century  ;  the  readiness  with  which  they  have  adapted  them¬ 
selves  to  their  new  condition,  and  the  moderation  which  they  have 
generally  displayed  under  circumstances  so  intensely  interesting  and 
c.\citing,  are  subjects  of  gratification  as  regards  the  past,  and  of  hope 
for  the  future.*— presented  to  both  houses  of  Parliament,  July, 
184G,  p.  22. 


*  Extract  from  the  Speech  of  the  Hon.  Judge  M*Dougal  to  the  Grand  Jury, 

at  the  Surrey  Assizes,  in  184G. 

*  An  important  document  has  been  furnished  me  by  Mr.  Lambert; 
it  is  a  report  of  the  number  of  convictions  which  have  taken  place 
during  the  last  seven  years,  from  1839  to  1845  inclusive,  in  all  our 
criminal  courts  of  assize,  and  in  quarter  sessions,  including  also  cases 
of  larceny  under  five  shillings,  tried  at  petty  sessions.  This  return 
exhibits  a  very  satisfactory  result — it  shows  that  in  the  year  1815, 
there  has  been  an  evident  decrease  on  the  former  amount  of  crime. 
During  the  period  of  1839  to  1842,  the  return  shows  a  progressive 
increase  of  convictions,  arising  in  all  probability  from  the  very  active 
employment  of  the  police  in  the  detection  of  offenders.  From  that 
time  there  has  been  a  diminution  of  the  progressive  increase,  and  in 
1846  there  has  been  a  corresponding  diminution  in  the  progress  of 
crime,  and  consequently  in  the  amount  of  conviction.  From  this, 
gentlemen,  you  may  come  to  a  safe  conclusion  that  there  is,  in  point 
of  fact,  a  large  decrease  in  crime  throughout  the  country. — Par.  Pap. 
No.  601,  1846,  p.  69. 

*  HARBADOS. 

*  Governor  Sir  C.  E.  Grey  to  Lord  Stanley. 

*  The  reports  in  the  main  are  as  usual  very  favourable,  and  they 
do  not  appear  to  me  to  go  beyond  the  truth  in  what  they  say  of  the 
happy  and  improving  condition  of  the  people.  The  island  is  more 
generally  prosperous  than  it  ever  was  before.* — Par.  Pan.  691,-1. 
1846.  p.  102. 

‘  BRITISH  GUIANA. 

‘  Governor  Light. 

I  have  gone  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  province ;  there  is  no¬ 
thing  that  bespeaks  retrogression  ;  new  sources  of  riches  are  pre¬ 
senting  themselves  unthought  of  in  former  days.*  .  .  The  internal 
prosperity  of  this  colony,  as  regards  the  mass,  is  undoubted.  1  had 
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flattered  myself  that  the  crisis  of  the  planters  had  passed.  They 
have  yet  to  recover  from  that  dispensation  of  Providence,  drought, 
which  has  for  so  many  months  affected  the  plantations. — Reports, 
184(3,  pp.  42 — 50. 

*  During  the  tour  of  Governor  Light  he  visited  many  of  the  free 
villages  established  by  the  negroes  since  the  period  of  emancipation. 
He  thus  refers  to  them  in  his  report : — 

‘The  village  of  Lichfleld  consists  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
houses ;  the  estate  was  purchased  by  a  party  of  labourers.  Several 
good  substantial  houses,  some  two  stories  high,  but  many  are  of  or¬ 
dinary  construction,  wattled,  clayed  outside  and  thatched,  but  in¬ 
side  comfortable . The  following  day  I  visited  the  vil¬ 

lage  of  Hope  Town,  one  mile  or  one  mile  and  a  half  distant,  consist¬ 
ing  of  at  least  three  hundred  houses,  laid  out  in  regular  wide  streets, 
the  houses  built  continuously  ;  some  of  these,  however,  are  not  equal 
to  the  cottages  furnished  gratuitously  on  estates;  most  of  them  are 
wattled,  clayed,  and  thatched,  but  commodious  ;  but  the  settlers  look 
forward  to  better  residences,  and  prudently  house  themselves  at  the 
least  expense.  The  population  is  estimated  at  from  1500  to  2000; 
they  have  extensive  provision  grounds,  and  work  on  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  estates.  From  the  honest  and  intelligent  bearing  of  these  people, 
they  had  felt  the  advantages  of  emancipation,  without  any  appearance 
of  disposition  to  retrograde.  .  .  .  From  the  missionary  chapel,  at 

Hothbury,  to  the  estates  bordering  on  the  river,  are  numerous  settle¬ 
ments  in  their  infancy,  some  good  substantial  houses ;  but  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  humbler  pretensions.  .  .  .  Thence  to  Ithaca,  a  large 

village  beyond  Blairmont  and  Balthyock,  the  properties  of  Colonel 
Stopford  Blair  ;  it  resembles  Hope  Town,  though  somewhat  larger, 
with  streets  well  laid  out,  good  houses,  and  of  superior  sort ;  the 
population  actively  engaged  in  clearing  out  their  trenches,  making 
up  their  roads,  etc.  .  .  .  Cauboor,  eight  miles  distant ;  this  is 

ot  late  establishment,  and  being  so,  the  houses  are  ns  yet  of  inferior 
appearance  ;  there  are  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  inhabitants. 
I  shall  here  remark,  that  the  banks  of  the  river  (Berbice)  are  dotted 
with  hamlets  and  detached  houses  from  Ithaca  to  Cauboor.  .  .  . 

1  walked  through  the  grounds  of  Ruby.  The  houses  were  hidden 
amidst  the  richness  of  every  tropical  edible ;  a  mine  of  wealth  to  the 
people,  which  puts  them  above  every  personal  want,  and  makes 
their  industry,  when  applied  to  the  staples,  still  more  praiseworthy. 
V  •  .  .  Crime  has  not  been  on  the  increase;  the  Inspector- 

General  of  Police’s  statement  gives  several  hundred  arrests  less  than 
in  1844.  Fifty-two  out  of  one  hundred  and  nine  convicts  at  the 
penal  settlement,  on  December  3lst,  1845,  are  not  natives  of  British 
Guiana,  and  only  three  of  these,  sentenced  by  the  supreme  courts  of 
eriniinal  justice,  are  under  twenty  years  of  age.* — Reports,  1840,  pp. 
42,  43, 

‘  ST.  Vincent's. 

*  Lieutenant-Governor  Campbell  to  Sir  C.  E.  Grey, 

*The  predominant  feeling  evinced  by  the  rural  population  is,  a 
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desire  of  possessing  a  house  and  a  patch  of  land ;  the  result  is,  that 
small  villages  and  hamlets  have  sprung  up  in  various  quarters  of  the 
island.  From  information  I  have  collected,  I  should  say  that  there 
is  every  prospect  of  their  number  being  considerably  extended. 
Upon  the  first  establishment  of  villages,  alarm  was  excited  among 
the  agricultural  body.  It  was  feared  that  the  system,  by  encourag¬ 
ing  other  pursuits,  would  tend  to  an  abstraction  of  field- labour ;  but 
experience  proves  the  supposition  to  have  been  groundless.  I  con¬ 
sider  that  it  should  be  fostered  and  encouraged,  as  one  that  must  be 
productive  of  great  general  advantage  ;  the  ceitain  benelit  to  the 
•  estates  to  which  villages  are  adjoined  is  obvious;  considerable  prices 
are  realised  for  land  unfit  for  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  and  a  peasantry 
capable  of  carrying  on  their  cultivation,  located  at  convenient  dis¬ 
tance.  There  are  police  magistrates  attached  to  each  district,  and 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  people  are  specially  protected  by 
the  stipendiary  justices.  By  the  census  of  1844,  the  number  of  vil¬ 
lages  and  small  hamlets,  consisting  of  three  or  four  houses,  returned, 
was  forty- four, 

ST.  LUCIA. 

*  Lieutenant  •Colonel  Torrens  to  Sir  C.  E,  Greg. 

‘The  disposition  of  the  people  is  good  ;  aggravated  crime  is  rare ; 
petty  theils  and  assaults  are  the  principal  infractions  of  the  law.  The 
enfranchised  population  is  in  a  high  degree  grateful  to  the  British 
government,  and  by  their  contentment  and  their  orderly  conduct  they 
vindicate  both  the  policy  and  the  justice  of  emancipation.  Their  dis¬ 
position  to  labour  improves,  and  is  great,  considering  their  few  wants 
in  a  climate  and  on  a  soil  requiring  so  little  artificial  means  to  pro¬ 
mote  comfort  and  to  create  plenty. 

*  The  rise  of  a  class  of  small  proprietors  or  farmers  is  apparent 
among  the  emancipated  population.  This  class  of  the  negroes,  the 
most  industrious,  has  established  settlements  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  hitherto  covered  with  forests.  These  lots,  whether  bought 
or  hired,  are  usually  within  the  reach  of  the  neighbouring  sugar 
establishments,  permitting  the  negro  to  resort  at  crop-time  to  the 
cane- fields. 

*  I  have  the  gratification  of  reporting  an  improvement  in  the  morals 
and  tiabits  of  the  better  classes.  If  on  this  subject  I  am  to  trust  to 
my  own  observation,  contrasted  with  the  generally-received  account 
of  former  West  Indian  life,  intemperance  and  the  public  keeping  of 
coloured  females  have  much  diminished  since  emancipation.  The 
coloured  girls  formerly  educated  to  concubinage,  now  commonly  inter- 
marry  in  their  own  class;  and  there  have  not  been  wanting  instances 
of  their  legitimate  union  with  men  of  European  blood.  This  great 
but  inevitable  amelioration  of  public  morals  was  ultimately  to  be 
looked  for  from  the  cessation  of  the  former  condition  of  society ;  but 
it  is  in  no  ordinary  degree  gratifying  to  note  the  rapid  steps  it  has 
already  made. 

*  T  he  cultivation  improves  from  year  to  year.  In  good  hands,  and 
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with  sufficient  capital,  it  appears  to  realize  to  the  planter  an  ample 
return.  In  few  islands,  perhaps,  has  the  experiment  of  free  labour 
been  more  successful,  in  spite  of  an  insufficient  population,  a  lack  of 
capital,  much  waste  land,  and  plentiful  and  cheap  food. 

'ANTIGUA. 

*Sir  R.  Horsford  to  Lieutenant-Governor  Cunningham. 

*  The  energies  now  exhibited  on  all  sides  in  the  erection  and  adorn¬ 
ment  of  their  cottages,  and  the  pride  they  naturally  feel  in  their 
independence,  and  in  the  possession  of  property  of  their  own ;  the 
solicitude  with  which  they  strive  to  raise  themselves  in  the  ranks  of 
social  intercourse,  and  to  promote  the  advancement  and  welfare  of 
their  children,  are  all  indicative  of  a  newly  awakened  spirit,  which 
would  have  slumbered  to  the  end  of  time  under  a  state  which  debarred 
those  laudable  objects  of  enterprise  and  ambition  which  form  the  very 
key-stone  of  civilization.* — Par,  Pap.  091 — 1,  1840,  p.  250. 

AVho  can  survey  these  delineations  of  the  results  of  negro 
emancipation,  without  feelings  of  devout  thankfulness?  It  is 
but  little  to  say  that  the  most  sanguine  anticipations  have  been 
realised  ;  so  greatly  have  the  actual  fruits  exceeded  expectation. 
There  are  new  perils  and  new  contests  in  prospect,  but  looking 
at  the  past,  every  abolitionist  may  thank  God  and  take  courage, 
exulting  in  the  triumphant  proofs  of  the  success  that,  under  the 
Divine  blessing,  has  waited  on  former  strenuous  endeavours. 

AVc  have  next  to  consider  the  success  or  failure  of  emanci¬ 
pation  as  an  economical  experiment.  We  must,  at  the  same 
time,  protest  against  the  results  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  being 
gunged  by  the  quantity  of  sugar  exported.  We  hold  with  one 
of  the  purest  and  best  of  colonijil  patriots,  that  '  Sugar  is  sweet, 
but  the  liberty  of  man  is  much  more  sweet.'  And  we  heartily 
admire  his  noble  exclamation  :  ^  I  never  did,  I  never  shall, 
measure  the  results  of  freedom  by  the  thousands  of  pounds  that 
find  their  way  to  the  pockets  of  the  rich  absentee,  but  by  the 
cottager's  comfortable  home,  by  the  wife’s  proper  release  from 
toil,  by  the  instructed  child,  and  by  all  that  joy  and  peace  which 
now  gladdens  the  hearts  of  the  beloved  people  of  my  choice.' 
Sec  Life  of  Rev.  W.  Knibb,  pp.  307.  310.  During  slavery,  the  colo¬ 
nics  existed  but  to  produce  and  export  sugar  and  coffee,  and 
the  amount  of  these  exports  w«as  gradually  decreasing,  owing  to 
the  decline  of  population,  and  the  gradual  impoverislimcnt  of  the 
soil  by  a  radically  vicious  system  of  agriculture.  Under 
slavery  as  a  permanent  institution,  the  future  of  the  Rritish 
cst  India  Colonies  w  as  literally  hopeless.  Their  sole  chance 
of  escape  from  ultimate  and  utter  ruin,  w  as  in  a  total  change  of 
system.  But  such  a  change  implied,  of  course,  the  gradual 
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abandonment  of  the  old  slave-drivin"  methods  of  cultivation  and 
manufacture  of  produce.  As  was  eiisv  to  be  foreseen,  many  of 
the  pljintcrs  have  wanted  either  the  will,  the  intelligence,  or  the 
pecuniary  means  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  the 
new  aiurbettcr  order  of  things ;  and  hence  the  total  export  of 
sugar  is  at  present  considerably  less  than  previously  to  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  slavery.  Yet  that  event,  notwithstanding,  has  opened  up 
so  many  new  sources  of  prosperity  and  industrial  enterprise, 
that  the  value  of  property  in  the  colonies  is  on  the  whole  im¬ 
mensely  increased.  One  item  of  improved  value  is  incidentally 
brought  to  light  in  a  preceding  (jnotation.  Land  formerly 
unmarketable  and  conseipicntly  valueless,  has  become  saleable 
at  high  prices. 

The  production  of  sugar,  however,  has  declined  less  than 
would  appear  from  a  comparison  of  exports,  as  the  internal  con- 
snniption  is  much  larger  than  formerly ;  while  from  several  of 
the  colonics  the  exports  Imvc  actually  increased.  The  aggregate 
export  of  sugar  from  the  following  islands,  viz.,  Antigua,  llar- 
bados,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Christopher,  and  Trinidad,  for 
1831,  1832,  and  1833,  the  last  three  years  preceding  the  Abo¬ 
lition  Act,  amounted  to  2,9''4,087  cwts. ;  while  the  export  from 
the  same  colonies  in  ]841<,  1845,  and  184G,  was  3,213,617  cwts.; 
being  an  excess  of  219,530  cwts.  in  favour  of  the  latter  period. 
If  we  add  the  enhanced  local  consumption,  it  is  evident  tlic  pro¬ 
duction  of  sugar  ill  these  islands  must  have  enormously  in¬ 
creased  under  the  free-labour  system.  This,  in  conjunction 
with  the  inspiring  stimulus  of  freedom  in  all  other  departments 
of  industry,  has  raised  this  important  section  of  the  British  West 
Indies  to  a  state  of  prosperity  totally  unexampled  in  the  former 
experience  of  the  same  colonies.  We  make  this  remark  ad¬ 
visedly,  for  the  present  distress  is  no  more  the  normal  state  of 
these  colonies  than  it  is  of  Lancashire ;  nor  does  that  distress 
I  arise  from  the  abolition  of  slavery,  but  from  the  ellccts  of  the 

temporary  panic  and  pressure  in  the  money  market,  and 
the  concurrent  removal  of  the  close  monopoly  of  the  British 
market,  so  long  enjoyed  by  our  own  colonics.  Could  the 
colonies  have  survived  the  operation  of  these  causes  during 
slavery  ?  Every  honest  and  well-informed  man  among  the 
planters  and  their  friends  will  admit,  that  their  sole  hope  in  the 
presence  of  unlimited  competition  is  based  on  the  superior  energy 
and  elasticity  of  the  system  of  free  labour. 

Ihe  above-mentioned  islands  present,  with  one  important  ex¬ 
ception  hereafter  noticed,  every  feature  of  national  and  social 
condition  that  is  either  characteristic  of  the  British  West  Indies 
generally,  or  that  is  distinctive  of  one  colony  from  another. 
Barbados  is  very  densely  peopled ;  Antigua  is  comparatively 
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populous ;  but  St.  Lucia,  Dominica,  and  Trinidad,  liavc  a  very 
scanty  population,  compared  with  their  vast  extent  of  fertile,  un¬ 
occupied  land.  Tlie  negroes  of  the  two  former  islands  have  lonj; 
had  the  benefit  of  the  religious  and  educational  efforts  of  nume¬ 
rous  protestant  missionaries ;  those  of  the  three  latter  arc  far 
less  advanced,  and  are  chiefly  under  the  direction  of  Romish 
priests.  These  islands  having  been  conquered  from  France  and 
Spain,  the  negroes  speak  a  very  impure  patois  of  those  languages, 
which  excludes  them  from  various  civilizing  aud  improving  in¬ 
fluences.  The  soils  of  Barbados  aud  Antigua  have  been  long 
since  exhaustedy  though,  by  dint  of  more  scientific  cultivation 
and  better  general  management,  these  exhausted  islands  produce 
more  and  better  sugar  than  the  virgin  soils  of  tlie  other  colonics, 
which  display  the  utmost  prodigality  of  vegetative  power. 

Now,  if  we  take  Jamaica  as  a  type  of  those  colonies  in  which 
the  export  of  sugar  has  greatly  declined,  we  find  that  it  has  a 
far  more  fertile  soil  than  Antigua  or  Barbados,  and,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  extent,  a  far  more  numerous,  intelligent,  and  educated 
body  of  labourers  than  St.  Lucia,  Dominica,  or  Trinidad.  What, 
then,  is  the  cause  of  their  contrasted  fortunes?  The  only  dif¬ 
ference  that  we  can  discover  is,  that  tlie  planters  of  the  more 
prosperous  islands  arc  less  generally  absentees,  that  they  have 
command  of  more  adequate  capital,  and  have  manifested  more 
energy  and  self-reliance  than  the  proprietors  of  Jamaica.  This 
important  fact  is  established  by  the  following  statement,  made 
for  a  very  different  purpose,  by  the  agents  of  several  of  the  West 
India  colonics,  in  a‘  note,’  addressed  to  Earl  Grc}",  November  4, 
18 17  ; — ‘  It  has  been,  moreover,  alleged,  that  absenteeism  is  the 
cause  of  West  India  distress :  it  is  not  so  (!  !) ;  it  is  felt  severely 
in  Barbados,  Antigua,  St.  Christopher,  St.  Vincent,  and  St. 
Lucia,  w  hich  the  undersigned  represent,  where  there  are  propor¬ 
tionately  more  resident  owners  than  in  the  other  colonies,  and  whei^e 
more  experiments  and  improvements  have  been  made  than  elsewhere. 
The  residence  of  proprietors  could  not  have  averted  the  glut  of 
slave  sugar,  the  main  cause  of  the  distress.^  The  document 
from  which  this  extract  is  taken  dilates,  in  the  usual  West  Indian 
style,  of  ‘  premature  emancipation,'  and  the  ‘  want  of  habits  of 
industry,^  in  the  freed  peasantry.  All  this,  however,  is  to  serve 
a  special  purpose.  The  late  Dr.  Nugent,  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Assembly  of  Antigua,  a  man  of  great  intelligence  and  weight  of 
character,  contributed  much  to  decide  that  colony  in  favour  of 
immediate  emancipation  in  1834,  and  to  the  rejection  of  the 
intermediate  term  of  slavery  under  the  name  of  apprenticeship. 
AV  e  know  that  he  was  accustomed  afterwards  to  speak  of  the 
change  wdth  tlie  utmost  satisfaction,  and  to  dilate  with  equal 
sagacity  and  benevolence  on  its  prospective  advantages.  Could  he 
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have  lived  to  witness  the  population  of  his  native  eolony  largely 
augmented ;  its  agriculture  not  only  maintained  but  extended ; 
its  imports  greatly  increased ;  the  social  happiness  and  welfare 
of  all  classes  promoted ;  religion,  morals,  and  education,  all  ele¬ 
vated  and  advanced  by  emancipation ;  he  would  have  blushed  to 
see  the  signature  of  hfs  son,  Mr.  E.  L.  Nugent,  agent  for  Antigua, 
appended  to  the  calumnious  document  alluded  to. 

Although  we  have  made  a  comparison  between  Jamaica  and 
certain  other  colonies,  unfavourable  to  the  former,  it  is  far  from 
our  intention  to  admit  that  this  important  colony  is  in  a  deterio¬ 
rated  condition  because  of  emancipation.  The  community,  as  a 
whole,  is  not  only  far  happier,  but  much  more  aflluent.  The 
colony  has  had  to  contend  with  a  succession  of  severe  droughts, 
hence  in  part  its  diminished  production  of  sugar.  Recent 
Jamaica  papers  state  the  export  of  sugar  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September,  1817,  to  be  45,000  hogsheads,  equivalent, 
we  believe,  to  nearly  1)00,000  cwts. ;  an  enormous  increase  upon 
the  preceding  five  years,  and  this  occurring  at  the  very  time 
when  the  cry  of  ruin  and  the  clamour  for  immigration  have 
been  the  loudest.  This  comparatively  large  export  of  the  past 
year  is  another  proof  that  the  previous  deficiency  was,  to  a 
large  extent,  owing  to  unfavourable  seasons.  The  greatly 
enhanced  domestic  consumption  of  the  freed  population  has  also 
caused  a  further  decrease  in  the  quantity  exported.  For  the 
rest,  the  diminution  is  more  than  counterbalanced  to  the  colony ^ 
by  the  more  just  and  equal  distribution  of  the  rewards  of 
labour,  and  by  improvements  in  other  fields  of  industry,  many 
of  them  explored  for  the  first  time  by  the  new'  w  ants  and  rising 
energies  of  freedom. 

The  alleged  want  of  labour  in  Jamaica  is  the  basis  of  Lord 
Grey’s  despatch  to  the  governor  of  that  colony,  extending  the 
permission  to  import  labourers  from  the  Kroo  coast  of  Africa, 
(south  of  Sierra  Leone,  extending  from  Cape  Mount  to  Cape 
Palmas,)  and  from  such  other  parts  of  the  coast,  ^  where  slavery 
and  the  slave-trade  are  found  not  to  prevail.’  Yet  his  lordship, 
and  the  West  India  proprietors  themselves,  prove  that  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  labour  is  adequate  to  the  demand.  For,  says  Lord 
Grey : — 

*  The  statements  made  to  me  by  the  gentlemen  who  w’aited  upon  me 
with  the  present  memorial  were  strongly  corroborative  of  this  hope  (of 
revived  prosperity).  They  assured  me  that  they  had  no  reason  to  com¬ 
plain  of  want  of  industry  on  the  part  of  the  labouring  population.  The 
c%nl  was  not  that  they  were  wanting  in  industi*}',  but  that  thev  were  too 
few  in  numbers  for  the  many  employments  of  industry  to  which  a  state 
of  freedom  had  given  birth,  independently  of  those  in  which  the  fixed 
capital  of  the  sugar- planter  is  invested :  and  that  such  is  the  real  state 
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of  the  case  is  shown  by  the  large  increase  of  imports  which  has  accom¬ 
panied  the  decline  of  exports  since  the  period  of  emancipation.  Nor  did 
these  gentlemen  complain  of  the  rate  of  wages  as  exorbitant.  On  the 
contrary,  they  stated  that  they  would  be  content  to  pay  the  present 
wages,  if  a  sufficiency  of  labourers  at  those  wages  could  be  obtained, 
with  certainty  and  regularity.* 

Any  tyro  in  economical  science  could  instruct  Lord  Grey  and 
the  planters,  that  the  cheapness  of  labour  in  Jamaica  which 
they  admit,  is  a  proof  that  the  supply  of  it  is  adequate,  if  not 
abundant.  The  British  public,  however,  which  is  a  mortgagee 
to  the  extent  of  twenty  millions  sterling  on  the  colonies  at  large, 
happily  possesses  a  eomplete  exposition  of  the  economics  of  this 
important  colony  by  gentlemen  of  great  intelligence  and  the 
best  means  of  information,  colonists  themselves,  and  whose  pecu¬ 
niary  interests  are  bound  up  with  the  fortunes  of  the  island.  We 
refer  to  the  letters  of  Mr.  William  Smith,  addressed  to  the  ‘  Econo¬ 
mist^  newspaper  in  May  and  June,  184G;  and  to  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  George  Price  before  a  committee  of  the  Assembly  of 
Jamaica,  '  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  present  state  of  the 
agricultural  interests  of  the  island.^  An  abstract  of  this  gentle¬ 
man’s  evidence  is  given  in  the  ‘  Anti-Slavery  llcporter  ’  for  Oc¬ 
tober,  1847.  Mr.  Price  is,  himself,  an  enterprising  planter — 
one,  who  by  judicious  improvements,  and  a  moderate  outlay  of 
capital,  with  little  or  no  increase  in  the  number  of  his  labourers, 
has  trebled  the  production  and  the  value  of  his  estate  within  the 
last  four  years,  and  who,  at  the  present  moment,  is  probably 
making  sugar  at  a  less  first  cost  than  any  slaveholder  in  the  world. 
These  gentlemen  not  only  assert,  but  prove,  that  the  supply  of 
labour  in  Jamaica  is  in  excess  of  the  demand ;  that  wages  are 
very  low  and  have  declined  from  thirty  to  fifty  per  cent,  within 
the  last  three  or  four  years ;  that  the  importation  of  masses  of 
unskilled  labourers  does  not  increase  the  available  amount  of 
labour  to  the  planter,  to  any  important  extent,  because  it  dis¬ 
places  the  far  more  valuable  labour  of  the  native  peasantry,  who 
fall  back  on  the  resources  of  their  provision  grounds ;  that  such 
immigration  depresses  all  classes  by  the  taxation  which  it  en¬ 
tails  ;  that  it  absorbs  the  capital  which  ought  to  be  expended  in 
scientific  and  general  improvements ;  and  that,  in  the  event  of 
free  competition  with  all  the  world,  it  will  place  the  British 
planter  at  a  far  greater  disadvantage  than  he  is  at  present ; 
lastly,  that  the  great  want  of  the  colony  is  not  labour,  but  capi¬ 
tal,  energy,  and  enterprise.  These  cannot  be  supplied  by 
government.  It  is  beyond  the  power  either  of  parliament,  or  of 
the  Colonial  Office,  to  create  capital,  or  by  legitimate  means  to 
direct  its  flow  into  any  particular  channel.  Repeal  the  Navi¬ 
gation  Laws;  abolish  any  remaining  restriction  on  colonial 
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commerce,  and  on  the  refining  of  sugar  in  the  colonics,  or  in 
bond  in  this  countr}',  and  then  really  the  greatest  service  that 
can  be  rendered  to  the  planter  is  to  throw  him  entirely  on  his 
own  resources.  ‘  Monopoly,^  says  Lord  John  Russell,  ‘  is  the 
bane  of  agriculture.'  This  is  yet  more  true  of  the  colonies  than 
of  the  mother  country,  as  their  monopoly,  until  now,  has  been 
far  more  complete  and  perfect.  The  oppression  of  colonial  tax- 
ation,  of  which  the  planter  at  present  so  ludicrously  complains, 
is  a  burden  of  his  own  creating,  and  its  removal  to  a  great 
extent  at  his  own  option. 

Far  other  views,  however,  than  these  prevail  in  influential 
quarters.  ‘  Immigration  ’  is  the  cry  of  the  planters,  the  mer¬ 
chants,  and  the  newspapers,  and  is  formally  announced  by  Lord 
Grey  as  a  leading  feature  of  the  policy  of  the  Colonial  Ollice. 
Things  differing  more  in  degree  than  in  essence  from  tiie  slave- 
trade  and  slavery,  are  promoted  under  the  specious  disguise  of 
'‘free  immtgratioyi '  and  'free  labour,^  Now,  to  a  hona  fide 
immigrati)!!  of  labourers,  or  other  persons,  who  shall  be  really 
free  on  landing  in  the  colonics,  no  objection  whatever  exists. 
The  only  obstacles  now  subsisting  to  an  immigration  really 
free,  are  those  created  by  the  planters  and  the  Colonial  Ollice, 
in  the  shape  of  laws  which  render  it  very  difficult,  if  not  virtu¬ 
ally  impossible,  for  the  negroes  of  the  populous  colonies,  where 
labour  is  cheap,  to  remove  themselves  to  other  neighbouring 
colonics,  where  labour  is  comparatively  scarce  and  dear.  But 
the  patrons  of  ‘  immigration  ’  mean  any  thing  rather  than 
‘  immigration  '  and  ‘  labour  ’  really  free.  Their  meaning  is,  the 
importation  of  vast  numbers  of  human  beings  at  the  public 
expense — for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  planters — or  rather,  of 
a  section  of  the  planters.  Such  immigration  has  already  bccu 
tried  on  a  verv  large  scale  during  the  last  twelve  years,  and  has 
caused  a  waste  of  human  life  perfectly  appalling.  AVe  have 
looked  over  a  file  of  Jamaica  papers  just  received,  of  the  date  of 
December,  1817,  in  which  we  find  new  evidence  of  the  miserable 
consequences  of  the  immigration  policy.  A  planter,  writing  to 
the  ‘  Jamaica  Times,'  says  :  — 

*  \  oil  may  be  aware  I  had  some  Madeirans.  I  have  now  had  them 
above  five  months  :  the  men  work  pretty  well,  the  women  indifferently* 
1  he  expense  has  been  most  serious ;  all  sorts  of  food  being  so  high* 
Had  they  physical  strength  and  w’ill  to  perform  their  engagement 
with  me  for  the  next  eighteen  months,  it  might  pay ;  but  1  ask  you, 
how  can  they  do  this  ?  1  he  wages  of  one  shilling  per  diem  cannot 

support  a  man  and  his  wife  and  family,  the  way  they  must  be  fed. 
Their  climatizing  is  as  difficult  as  Luropeans «  they  all  suffer  from 
fever,  sores,  and  nostalgia  (pining  for  their  own  country).  I  have  lost 
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two  children,  but  on  one  estate  they  have  lost  sixteen  or  seventeen, 
and  the  interpreter  to  boot.* 

Here  is  a  plain  admission  that  the  immij^rant’s  wa^cs  arc  in¬ 
sufficient  for  the  due  support  of  life.  ^lark  the  responsibility  thus 
incurred  by  the  Hritish  government,  which  has  not  only  sanc¬ 
tioned  their  introduction,  but  has  assumed  a  leading  share  in 
the  management  and  working  of  the  whole  scheme. 

Another  Jamaica  paper,  the  ‘  Falmouth  Post,'  after  detailing 
the  particulars  of  au  impicst  on  a  female  Coolie,  who  died  of 
starvation,  observes : — 

*The  infamous  abuses  practised  in  obtaining  our  earlier  supplies 
of  labourers  in  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Germany,  by  un¬ 
principled  characters,  have  been  too  fully  and  irrefragably  demon¬ 
strated,  to  require  at  present  more  than  a  simple  mention  of  them  ; 
and  those  abuses  have  been  followed  up  in  everything  that  relates  to  the 
procuration  of  Coolies,  On  a  late  occasion,  at  the  police-office  in 
Falmouth,  one  of  these  wretched  creatures — an  attenuated  frame  of 
bones,  in  which  the  spark  of  life  still  flckered — was  brought  before 
the  magistrates,  charged  with  desertion  from  his  employer ;  and  the 
book-keeper,  who  appeared  to  prove  the  charge,  declared  that  the 
delinquent,  although  regularly  indented  to  the  estate,  had  only  done 
a  few  days’  work  from  the  time  that  his  contract  was  signed,  lie 
also  deposed,  that  he  was  an  habitual  absentee  from  the  property. 
What  was  the  defence  set  up  ?  It  was  this: — that  he  (the  Coolie) 
understood  nothing  of  agricultural  labour — that  in  his  native  land  ho 
was  employed  in  washing  clothes — and  that,  when  he  was  engaged 
at  Calcutta  by  Mr.  Wilson,  the  agent,  he  was  informed  that  he  would 
be  put  to  the  same  service  in  this  island.  The  woman  on  whose  body 
an  inquest  was  held  at  Good  Hope,  was  proved  to  be  upwards  of 
sixty  years  of  age  ;  but  what  of  that  ?  Mr.  Wilson  was  paid  for  his 
trouble  in  sending  her  here  to  till  the  soil,  and  all  that  he  cared  about 
was  the  receival  of  his  salary  or  commission.’ 

And  again  : — 

'The  melancholy  objects  that  meet  our  eyes  in  every  direction,  and 
the  wretched  beings  who  people  our  prisons  and  crowd  our  hospitals, 
are  the  miserable  evidences  of  an  unwise  and  unnecessary  resolution 
on  the  part  of  our  representatives  to  add  to  the  population  of  the 
island,  by  expending  large  sums  of  money  for  the  importation  of 
people  who  never  will  be  of  any  use  to  it.  In  fact,  the  scheme  was 
conceived  in  ignorance,  born  in  folly,  and  nurtured  in  the  lap  of 
flagrant  and  mercenary  selfishness.  In  our  next  publication,  we  shall 
give  insertion  to  a  letter  which  we  have  received  from  an  intelligent 
and  highly  respectable  correspondent,  describing  the  awful  condition 
of  East  Indian  immigrants,  in  the  several  districts  which  he  is  in  the 
habit  of  visiting.* 
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Nor  has  the  system  even  answered  tlie  selfish  purposes  of  its 
originators.  Every  successive  plan  has  failed.  The  last  and  largest 
experiment  of  the  kind  in  the  West  Indies,  has  been  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  about  twentv  thousand  Coolies  into  Guiana,  Jamaica, 
and  Trinidad,  since  1814.  We  may  observe,  that  the  Assembly 
of  Jamaica  was  with  difficulty  induced  to  make  the  needful 
appropriations  for  their  share  of  them.  The  arrangement  was 
made  between  the  West  India  committee,  in  London,  and 
Lord  Stanley,  then  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  on  whom  the 
chief  responsibility  must  rest.  A  very  recent  packet  brings  the 
intelligence,  that  by  the  public  confession  of  its  warmest  advo¬ 
cates  in  the  colonies,  Coolie  immigration  is  an  utter  failure. 
The  governor  of  Trinidad  states,  the  Coolies  '  would  never  re¬ 
pay  the  expense  of  their  introduction.^  Mr.  llurnley,  of  the 
same  colony,  brother-in-law^  of  Mr.  Joseph  Hume,  M.P.,  ‘con¬ 
sidered  the  Coolies  *  a  very  unprofitable  speculation,^  !Mr.  Austin, 
of  Deincrara,  states :  ‘  the  failure  of  Coolie  immigration,  as  a 
means  of  securing  any  ultimate  and  lasting  benefit,  w  as  iiuivcr- 
sally  admitted.’  The  lion.  John  Croal,  one  of  the  mis- 
goveiming  pow  ers,  of  the  same  colony,  speaks  to  the  same  effect, 
in  the  same  breath  that  he  advocates  immigration  from  Africa. 
We  trust  a  rigid  parliamentary  inquiry  will  be  demanded  into 
the  results  of  ‘immigration^  to  the  present  time.  We  do  not 
sec  how  Lord  Grey  could  cither  refuse  such  an  inquir}%  or  how 
his  policy,  in  this  particular,  could  survive  the  expose  that 
would  ensue.  We  will  present  the  demands  of  the  AVest 
Indians,  in  their  own  language. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  of  Kingston,  Jamaica,  in  a 
memorial  to  the  Colonial  Secretary,  in  June  last,  says : — 

*  That  were  steps  taken  by  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  not  merely  to 
sweep  away,  as  at  present,  the  piratical  vessels  employed  in  the  slave 
trade,  hut  to  provide  means  of  transport  for  the  thousands  of  slaves 
brought  down  by  native  princes  for  sale  and  shipment  to  the  foreign  trader^ 
the  cause  of  humanity  and  religion  would  be  eminently  served ;  whilst  the 
slave-tnide  would  speedily  perish  for  want  of  supply. 

*  That  howet'er  objectionable  it  may  appear  on  a  superficial  considera¬ 
tion,  to  lend  anything  like  encouragement  to  the  system  of  slavery  which  at 
present  exists  in  Africa,  yet,  that  experience  and  reason  show,  that  so 
long  as  the  demand  for  slaves  shall  exist  in  foreign  countries,  so  long 
will  Africa  afford  the  supply ;  and  that  wdiilst  external  vigilance  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain  may  diminish,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  number 
of  human  ^beings  actually  and  eventually  committed  to  slavery  in  Cuba 
and  Brazil,  still  a  large  number  must  and  do  escape  that  vigilance ;  the 
sufferings  of  these  latter  being  aggravated  both  on  the  coast  and  on 
board  the  slaver. 

*  That  your  Memorialists  verily  believe  that  the  most,  if  not  the  only 
effectual  method  of  abolishing,  not  merely  the  slave-trade,  but  slavcryitsd 
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would,  ill  connexion  with  the  present  active  measures  adopted  by  the 
government  through  its  naval  force,  be  to  negociate  with  the  native 
princes  of  Africa  to  allow  and  promote  the  free  emigration  of  their  sub¬ 
jects  :  also  to  ransotn  their  prisoners  of  war ;  and  in  lieu  of  the  noxious 
and  gorged  slave-ship,  to  alFord  the  victim  of  savage  cupidity  the  ac- 
conmiodation  of  a  ventilated  and  comfortable  British  emigrant  shiji, 
thereby  providing  for  his  manumission,  and  changing  his  lot  from  one  of 
perpetual  slavery  to  the  happy  condition  of  a  free  Christian  denizen  of  a 
British  colony.* 

Tlic  West  India  Committee  in  Loudon  has  the  same  goal 
stcdfastly  in  view,  though  more  eautious  iu  the  developmeut  of 
their  meaning.  It  is  doubtless  deemed  safer  to  wait  till  the 
public  has  become  familiarised  with  the  idea,  by  the  *  Times,' 

*  Spectator,'  and  other  zealous  co-workers.  In  a  '  memorandum ' 
presented  to  government,  October  25th,  and  signed  Charles 
Cave,  chairman,  the  West  India  Committee  state  : — 

*  The  committee  have  for  many  years  urged  in  vain  the  necessity  of 
removing  every  kind  of  restriction  ujion  immigration  into  the  colonics. 
They  once  more  respectfully  repeat  their  claim  for  perfect  freedom  of 
intercourse,  and  for  the  right  of  hiring  labourers  wherever  they  can  be 
found  willing  to  enter  into  their  service.  Without  an  abundant  supply 
of  free  labour  it  is  impossible  to  contend  with  an  unlimited  supply  of 
slaves.  In  order  to  secure  that  abundance  it  will  not  suffice  merely  to 
permit  emigration  from  AJrica  ;  it  must  be  openly  and  zealously  encouraged. 
For  that  purpose ^  the  committee  trust  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  will 
be  pleased  to  employ  a  part  of  the  funds  appropriated  to  the  suppression  of 
the  slave-trade  ;  and^  instead  of  shrinking  with  timid  apprehension  before 
the  hold  defiance  and  calumnies  of  the  slave- trader ,  that  they  will  use  all 
their  infiuence  to  substitute  free  emigration  ff  ! )  for  his  cruel  traffic.* 

And — ‘  They  beg  leave  now  to  declare  their  conviction,  that  the  West 
India  colonies  cannot  be  maintained  in  cultivation,  without  a  differential 
duty  of  at  least  10s.  per  cwt.  on  slave-grown  sugar,  to  be  continued  for 
such  a  period  as  shall  enable  them  to  be  fully  supplied  with  labour.* 

Jacob  Omnium,  the  famous  correspondent  (?)  of  the  London 
'  Times,'  who,  as  a  cool  bystander  and  consummate  artist,  can 
furnish  picturesque  delineations  of  Irish  distress  and  mismanage- 
luent,  and  with  equal  force  and  skill,  in  the  character  of  an 
actor  and  a  sufferer,  can  both  describe  and  defend  the  some¬ 
what  parallel  condition  of  the  planters  ;  who  can  prove,  by  the 
example  of  Cuba,  (with  the  intimate  horrors  of  which,  by  the 
way,  he  lias,  in  a  single  graphic  letter,  made  the  British  public 
painfully  familiar),  that  absenteeism  is  a  becoming  and  con¬ 
venient  practice ;  seeing,  that  even  in  that  pattern  colony,  none 
but  embarrassed  planters  descend  to  residence,  and  to  the 
management  of  their  own  affairs ;  this  doughty  champion  of 
the  West  Indians  complains,  not  in  joke,  but  iu  sober  earnest, 
that  Lord  Grey  only  permits  the  colonists  to  get  free  labour 
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where  they  can,  at  their  own  expense.  He,  too,  demands  higli 
protecting  duties,  until  the  planters  have  secured  an  abundant 
supply  of  labour,  and  until  the  wages  of  the  negroes  are  reduced 
to  a  shilling  a  day. 

We  now  understand  what  tlie  planters  mean  by  free  ‘  immi¬ 
gration,'  its  sources,  and  mode  of  supply.  Let  us  next  inquire 
in  what  condition  the  immigrants  are  placed,  on  landing  in  tlie 
colonics.  About  a  year  ago,  Earl  Grey  framed  and  sent  out  to 
the  West  Indies  and  the  Mauritius  the  *  heads  of  an  ordinance,' 
for  regulating  the  labour  of  immigrants.  These  '  heads '  may 
be  found  in  the  'Anti-Slavery  Reporter'  for  February,  1847. 
In  conformity  with  them,  the  authorities  of  Trinidad,  Guiana,  and 
Mauritius,  have  framed  laws  justly  characterized  as  '  Bondage 
Ordinances ;'  and  similar  laws  will  doubtless  be  enacted  in 
every  colony  intending  to  embark  in  this  '  free  labour '  specu¬ 
lation.  The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  bondage  ordinance 
of  Mauritius,  which  we  copy  from  the  '  Anti-Slavery  Reporter' 
for  December  last.  It  is  long,  but  every  sentence  is  full  of 
meaning,  and  deserves  to  be  well  weighed  : — 

*  1.  It  is  enacted,  that  the  term  'new  immigrant*  is  to  apply  to  all 
Indians  who  have  been  imported  into  Mauritius  since  the  l5th  of 
January,  184*2,  on  whom  the  government  bounty  has  been  paid. 
The  act  is,  therefore,  to  bo  retrospective,  and  wnll  bring  under  its 
operation  the  survivors  of  some  70,000  Coolies,  who  were  imported 
before  it?  enactment. 

*2.  No  ‘new  male  immigrant’  arriving  after  the  1st  of  May,  1817, 
shall  have  a  right  to  a  return  passage  to  India,  unless  he  accomplish 
‘five  years*  industrial  residence*  in  Mauritius,  that  is,  unless  he 
serves  a  *  sugar  planter,’  under  a  ‘  stamped  agreement,’  for  that 
period.  In  reference  to  those  who  arrived  previously  to  the  1st  of 
May,  1847,  it  is  required  that,  if  they  be  not  already  in  the  employ 
of  a  sugar  planter,  they  must  enter  his  service  for  the  remaining 
period  of  the  five  years,  under  a  stamped  agreement.  In  every  case 
the  agreements  must  be  renewed  year  by  year,  and  bear  a  tax,  which 
is  thus  regulated.  For  each  engagement  of  an  immigrant  above 
fourteen  years— first  year  £l  ;  second  year,  10s.;  third  year,  Ss. ; 
fourth  year,  Gs. ;  and  fifth  year,  4s.  For  each  immigrant  from  ten 
to  fourteen  years  old,  one  half  of  the  foregoing  sums. 

‘  3.  No  male  immigrant,  aged  fourteen  year^and  upwards,  arriving 
at  Mauritius  after  the  publication  of  the  ordinance,  may  engage  him¬ 
self  otherwise  than  with  a  sugar  planter  for  one  year. 

•4.  In  reference  to  immigrants  in  the  colony,  at  the  time  of  the 
publication  of  the  ordinance,  it  is  enacted,  that  if  they  do  not  forth¬ 
with  enter  the  service  of  a  sugar  planter,  under  a  stamped  engage¬ 
ment,  they  arc  to  be  subjected  to  a  monthly  poll-tax, /joyaft/em  advance, 
of  4s.,  if  he  be  fourteen  years  old  and  upwards  ;  if  under  fourteen 
and  above  ten  years  old,  2s. ;  and  every  new  immigrant,  whose 
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engagement  terminates  on  any  other  than  the  first  day  of  the  month, 
shall  pay  2J.  per  day  for  every  day  of  the  month  he  remains  without 
engagement  with  a  sugar  planter ;  and  should  he  not  re-engage  with 
a  sugar  planter,  then  he  must  pay  the  monthly  poll-tax  in  advance. 

*  4.  Every  male  immigrant  who  terminates  his  engagement  with 
a  sugar  planter  by  regular  notice,  or  leaves  his  employment  for  a 
longer  period  than  fourteen  days,  shall  reimburse  the  planter  the 
amount  of  the  stamp  corresponding  with  the  period  he  had  to  serve, 
or  the  time  of  his  absence.  In  the  case  of  absence,  the  immigrant 
may  be  proceeded  against  as  a  ‘deserter.* 

To  give  effect  to  these  enactments  the  most  stringent  regulations 
are  to  be  enforced  against  all  persons  who  shelter,  lodge,  or  hire 
immigrants,  or  who  do  not  make  exact  returns  according  to  the 
requirements  of  the  ordinance.  In  order  the  more  effectually  to 
secure  obedience,  domiciliary  visits  may  be  made  at  any  time,  so 
that,  under  pretence  of  searching  for  immigrants,  no  place  will  be 
secure  from  the  intrusion  of  government  agents. 

*  5.  Every  *  new  immigrant '  must  possess  a  ticket  by  which  he 
can  be  identified,  which  he  is  bound  to  exhibit  to  any  magistrate, 
or  other  public  officer,  requiring  it,  or  on  the  demand  of  all  other 
parties  interested,  together  with  the  last  monthly  receipt  for  the  poll- 
tax,  if  he  be  not  in  the  employ  of  a  sugar  planter ;  and  in  default  of 
so  doing,  he  may  be  detained  until  he  produce  satisfactory  proof  that 
he  has  paid  the  tax,  and  be  sent  to  the  quarter  where  he  is  registered, 
to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  ordinance. 

‘  6.  Every  new  immigrant  found  in  a  district  where  he  has  no  resi¬ 
dence,  or  in  a  house  or  dwelling,  without  tlie  consent  of  the  proprietor, 
niay,  if  he  does  not  produce  his  monthly  receipt,  be  arrested  without 
order  or  warrant,  provided  he  be  taken  before  a  magistrate,  who  will 
treat  him  in  conformity  with  the  ordinance. 

‘7.  All  sums  due  from  immigrants  for  the  monthly  tax,  may  be 
recovered  summarily,  and  all  fines  on  account  of  absence  may  be 
retained  by  the  employers ;  or  in  default  of  payment,  the  immigrant 
shall  be  imprisoned,  with  hard  labourt  for  a  time  equal  to  a  day*8 
imprisonment  for  each  sixpence  due  by  him. 

‘8.  In  case  of  absence  from  service,  the  immigrant  not  only  to  for¬ 
feit  his  rations  and  wages,  but  to  be  compelled  to  pay  his  employer  a 
sum  for  each  day’s  absence,  equal  to  the  wages  he  would  have  been 
entitled  to  receive.  The  absent  days  also  to  be  made  good  in  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  five  years’  industrial  residence. 

*  D.  All  immigrants  who  have  performed  their  five  years’  industrial 
residence  with  a  sugar  planter,  or  who  have  paid  the  monthly  poll- 
tax  for  that  period,  to  be  entitled  to  a  passport,  which  will  guarantee 
them  a  free  passage  to  India ;  but  no  immigrant  will  be  allowed  to 
leave  the  colony  in  the  intermediate  time,  without  obtaining  a  pass¬ 
port,  for  which  he  must  pay  £6,  if  he  has  been  one  year  in  the  colony ; 
^4.  10s, ,  if  he  has  been  two  years  ;  £3,  if  he  has  been  three  years  ; 
and  £1,  10s.,  if  he  has  been  four  years. 
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*  A  variety  of  vexatious  rules  are  established  in  reference  to  regis¬ 
tration,  certificates,  tickets,  and  monthly*  receipts*  which  will  reduce 
the  immigrants  to  a  complete  state  of  vassalage.  They  cannot  move 
in  any  direction  without  liability  to  be  apprehended  ;  they  cannot 
lodge  a  single  night  in  any  house  but  they  must  be  reported.  If 
found  out  of  the  district  without  their  tickets  or  receipts,  they  may 
be  arrested ;  and  the  moment  their  engagements  with  a  sugar  planter 
ceases,  they  are  brought  under  the  operation  of  the  poll-tax.  They 
cannot  leave  the  colony  for  any  reason,  however  urgent,  even  at  their 
own  expense,  without  paying  heavily  for  a  passport.* 

If  it  be  constitutional  for  any  minister  of  state,  without  the 
knowledge  or  consent  of  parliament,  thus  to  re-enact  a  state  of 
bond-service,  as  coercive  as  slavery  itself,  for  the  period  of  its 
duration ;  for  what  have  the  people  of  this  country  paid  the 
twenty  millions'  compensation  ?  It  is  palpable  that  under  such 
a  code  of  regulations,  the  Coolie  or  African  immigrant  is  a  slave 
for  live  years  at  least.  lie  is  the  bond-slave  of  the  planters,  as 
a  body,  if  not  of  any  particular  planter.  And  w  ill  any  sane  and 
honest  man  contend  that  an  ignorant  African  can  be  made  to 
comprehend,  before  his  embarkation,  first,  what  is  the  value  of 
his  proposed  remuneration,  in  proportion  to  his  means  of  sub¬ 
sistence,  in  the  British  colonies ;  secondly,  the  amount  and 
nature  of  services  to  be  rendered  by  him  ;  and  thirdly,  the  com¬ 
plicated  details  of  the  regulations  framed  to  restrict  his- free 
agency,  and  to  compel  him,  by  effectual  coercion  administered 
by  the  govcnimcnt,  to  work  five  years  for  the  planters,  and  for 
them  only?  Yet,  coolly  observes  Lord  Grey,  ‘The  manner  of 
condueting  the  service  must  alford  an  absolute  and  indisputable 
security  against  any  immigrants  being  taken  w  ithout  their  free 
consent,  obtained  by  fair  and  well  founded  statements.'  The 
British  government  is  known  on  every  part  of  the  coast  of 
Africa,,  and  probably  throughout  its  whole  vast  interior,  as  the 
opponent  of  the  slave  trade  and  slaverv.  Faith  in  this  charac¬ 
teristic  is  to  be  the  bait  of  the  immigration  trap.  Such  poor 
deluded  wretches  as  arc  taken,  whether  with  their  own  con¬ 
sent,  or  by  an  arrangement  with  their  chiefs  and  ‘  headsmen,' 
will,  on  reaching  the  colonies,  find  themselves  reduced  to  a  con¬ 
dition  of  severe  bond-service;  they  will  be  defrauded,  oppressed, 
decimated  by  disease  and  neglect,  witliout  the  imperial  govern¬ 
ment  having  either  the  will  or  the  power  to  afford  them  adequate 
protection,  or  even  to  secure  them  their  stipulated  pittance  of 
remuneration.  Such  is  the  late  of  the  immigrants  at  present  in 
the  \N  cst  Indies,  the  scanty  surviving  remnant  of  G0,000  Irish, 
Germans,  Chinese,  natives  of  Madeira  and  the  Azores,  Indian 
Coolies,  and  Africans,  who  have  been  imported  thither  within 
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the  last  twelve  years.  We  regard  the  whole  projected  arrange¬ 
ment  as  a  vile  prostitutiou  of  the  power  and  good  faith  of  the 
British  government. 

Another  feature  of  the  immigration  seheme  is  its  injustice  to 
every  other  class  in  the  colonies,  exeept  that  section  of  the 
planters  w  ho  are  the  most  oppressive,  and  the  least  enterprising. 
This  has  been  illustrated  by  an  influential  contemporary,  hv  a 
reference  which  our  manufacturing  population  will  readily 
understand  ; — 

*  The  importation  of  labourers  into  our  sugar  colonies  has  been 
sedulously  presented  to  the  free-trade  public  as  the  removal  of  a  re¬ 
striction  on  colonial  agriculture  and  commerce.  Many  have  been 
induced  to  regard  it  as  a  legitimate  consequence  of  free-trade  doc¬ 
trines.  This  view  of  the  subject  is  completely  illusory.  Whatw’ould 
be  thought  of  a  proposal  to  convey  a  large  body  of  Irish  labourers, 
at  the  expense  of  the  parish  or  county  rales,  to  work  in  our  flax  and 
woollen  mills  at  wages  less  than  the  market  price,  and  under  inden¬ 
tures  for  five  years,  the  terms  of  which  must  also  be  enforced  by  a 
magistracy  and  police,  maintained  at  the  cost  of  the  public  ?  Would 
such  a  system  work  ?  Even  if  labour  happened  to  be  scarce  and  dear, 
would  such  a  mode  of  supply  be  a  legitimate  carrying  out  of  free- 
trade  principles?  Yet  this  is  just  what  the  planter  and  West  India 
merchant  demand,  and  what  Lord  Grey  concedes.' — The  *  Leeds 
Mercury,*  Nov.  27,  1847. 

But  the  arrangement  is  even  more  iniquitous  and  more 
unwise  than  is  here  represented.  Colonial  taxation,  greatly 
augmented  for  immigration  purposes,  falls  heaviest  on  the  very 
class  whose  labour  '  immigration  ^  is  intended  to  eheapen.  Mr. 
Smith,  in  his  letters  to  the  ‘  Economist,’  already  quoted,  shows 
that  the  imported  provisions  ehiefly  used  by  the  labouring 
classes,  are  taxed  in  Jamaica  from  ten  to  forty  per  eent.  This, 
he  justly  observes,  by  enhancing  the  value  of  the  products  of 
the  negro  grounds,  tends  to  encourage  the  native  peasantry  to 
forsake  the  estates,  and  become  independent  cultivators.  In 
Guiana  the  fiscal  oppression  of  the  labourers  is  still  more  severe. 
Taxes  are  imposed,  not  solely  for  revenue,  but  with  the  design 
of  suppressing  every  industrial  effort  of  the  negroes,  except  that 
of  working  for  the  planter,  on  the  planter’s  own  terms.  The 
latest  tax  ordinance  of  this  colony  is  a  curiosity  in  legislation, 
which  we  would  gladly  expose,  but  it  would  be  too  long  an 
episode ;  and  we  have  the  consolation  of  believing  that  it  is 
beyond  the  power  of  the  most  unscrupulous  colonial  raiigistracy 
Rnd  executive,  to  carry  its  provisions  into  full  effect ;  otherwise, 
the  liberties  of  the  ransomed  population  would  not  be  worth  a 
nionth’s  purchase. 
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Wc  arc  compelled  to  pass  over  the  moral  objections  to  the 
immigration  scheme.  We  have  no  space  to  comment  on  the 
evils  that  have  arisen,  and  needs  must  arise,  from  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  a  large  excess  of  males,  and  the  introduction  of  new 
elements  of  demoralization  into  a  community  just  emerging  from 
heathenism,  aud  the  debasing  influences  of  slavery. 

Let  us  briefly  revert  to  the  subject  in  its  economical  aspect. 
Cultivation  by  free  and  by  slave  labour  are  contrasted  systems, 
constituted  on  entirely  opposite  principles.  The  principle  of 
the  one  is  the  employment  of  the  animal  strength  of  masses 
of  human  beings;  the  other  works  by  the  strength  of  beasts 
and  by  mechanical  appliances,  governed  by  human  intelligence, 
and  aided  by  the  least  possible  use  of  the  mere  physical  strength 
of  man.  It  is  the  contest  of  the  hoe  in  the  hands  of  degraded 
human  beings  under  the  stimulus  of  the  whip ;  with  the  plough 
and  the  steam-engine  directed  by  the  mind,  ratlicr  than  the 
hands  of  man,  under  the  stimulus  of  reward.  The  free  labour 
system  in  tlie  British  colonics  has  not  yet  had  time  to  supersede 
slave  labour  methods,  and  to  dcvelopc  its  own  native  energies, 
yet  how  much  has  it  already  accomplished?  The  number  of 
labourers  withdrawn  from  estate  labour,  in  the  exercise  of  their 
free  choice,  and  from  various  causes,  many  of  them  highly  laud¬ 
able,  is  doubtless  great ;  yet  wc  have  seen  that  in  those  colonies, 
when  the  proprietors  arc  generally  resident,  the  exportable  pro¬ 
duce  has  rather  increased  than  lessened.  This  increased  pro¬ 
duction  has  been  cfl’ectcd  by  the  increased  cfliciency  of  a  dimi¬ 
nished  number  of  labourers.  Now,  as  those  who  have  left 
plantation  labour  arc  mostly  well  employed  in  other  ways,  their 
labours  arc  a  clear  addition  to  the  general  wealth  and  pros¬ 
perity.  This,  and  the  more  equal  distribution  of  the  results  of 
labour  explain  the  very  obvious  fact,  that  the  whole  popula¬ 
tion  is  subsisting  in  a  state  of  far  higher  comfort  than  under 
the  old  system.  Now  the  kind  of  labour  that  is  sought  to 
be  introduced  into  the  colonies,  will  perpetuate  the  worst  econo¬ 
mical  vices  of  slave  culture.  The  '  immigrjiuts*  will  be  perfectly 
unskilled,  incapable  of  handling  any  implement  but  the  hoe, 
limited  to  a  particular  employment  for  five  years,  with  the 
merely  nominal  privilege  of  being  able  to  efl'ect  an  occasional 
change^  of  masters,  and,  at  the  end  of  their  term  of  bondage, 
they  will  be  replaced  by  other  new  ‘immigrants/  aud  so  in  a 
vicious  circle  the  planter  will  carry  on  his  cultivation,  by  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  unskilled,  ill-paid,  discontented,  and  inclVcctive 
labourers.  Such  labour,  also,  from  its  transient  nature,  will  be 
both  more  costly  and  far  less  clTective  than  slave  labour.  Kven 
shouhl  it  compete  with  the  slave  trade,  the  Spaniard  aud  Ame¬ 
rican  will  yet  beat  the  British  planter  with  his  own  weapons.  The 
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following  statement  occurs  in  a  petition  just  forwarded  for  pre¬ 
sentation  to  the  House  of  Commons  from  the  colony  of  Deme- 
rara : — 

*  In  addition  to  the  supply  of  slaves  which  are  now  received  by 
those  countries  from  Africa,  the  planters  in  Cuba,  under  the  sanction 
and  with  the  assistance  of  the  Spams  government,  are  introducing 
labourers  from  tlie  East,  under  contracts  extending  to  periods  of  from 
seven  to  ten  years,  at  a  rate  of  hire  scarcely  more  than  a  fraction  of 
that  which  is  paid  to  immigrants  in  British  Guiana/ 

Those,  therefore,  who  sanction  the  measures  of  Lord  Grey  must 
prepare  themselves  for  new  exigencies  of  the  planters,  new  de¬ 
mands  upon  the  government,  and  new  concessions  of  the  colo¬ 
nial  minister,  until  the  Act  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  and 
the  consolidated  Slave  Trade  Act,  arc  virtually,  if  not  formally, 
repealed. 

It  is  well  known  that  nearly  all  the  colonies  have,  during  the 
last  ten  years,  been  visited  by  severe  droughts,  some  of  them  for 
a  succession  of  seasons.  Mr.  Price,  of  Jamaica,  in  the  evidence 
already  referred  to,  says  that  he  has  seen  labourers  working  at 
the  rate  of  threepence  a-day,  in  consequence  of  the  small  de¬ 
mand  for  their  services  during  protracted  drought.  In  refer¬ 
ence  to  Guiana,  where  the  want  of  labour  is  alleged  to  be  the 
most  severely  felt.  Governor  Light  makes  the  following  state¬ 
ment  in  one  of  his  despatches : — 

The  long -continued  drought  has  so  arrested  the  labour  of  the  estates, 
that  in  general  there  is  little  emplogment  for  hands.  On  estates  whose 
means  are  not  embarrassed,  labour  is  created  in  various  wags  ;  but  where 
means  are  limited,  the  object  of  the  attorneys  and  managers  is  to  save  use¬ 
less  expenditure ;  labour  is  there  reduced  to  its  minimum ;  amongst  other 
causes  of  complaint,  that  of  not  beinq  allowed  to  earn  a  double  task  was 
expressed* 

According  to  a  provision  in  Lord  Grey’s  model  bondage  ordi¬ 
nance,  the  planter  can,  at  any  time,  terminate  his  engagement 
with  *  immigrants’  by  a  month’s  notice.  On  the  occurrence  of  a 
drought,  or  of  a  panic,  or  on  the  failure  of  the  health  of  the  immi¬ 
grant,  the  latter  will  be  liable  to  be  mercilessly  sent  adrift  to 
shift  for  Himself.  In  the  case  of  immigrants  too  weak,  or  too 
vicious,  to  be  worth  the  trouble  of  coercion,  the  same  result 
will  ensue,  and  they  will  be  turned  loose  to  prey  upon  the  com¬ 
munity.  Such  arc  the  results,  on  a  limited  scale,  now  dis¬ 
played  in  the  AVest  Indies,  and  we  shudder  to  contemplate  the 
enormous  multiplication  of  the  same  frightful  evils. 

The  immigration  scheme  has  had  a  fair  trial  in  Mauritius,  a 
colony  which  has  had  the  opportunity  of  importing  cheaper 
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labour  from  India,  than  it  will  be  possible  for  the  West  Indies 
to  obtain  from  Africa.  At  the  date  of  emancipation,  that  colony 
had  a  population  of  sixty  thousand  slaves.  The  planters  found 
it  irksome  to  deal  with  labourers  who  could  make  their  own 
bargains.  An  immigration  cry  was  successfully  raised,  and 
with  the  sanction  of  the  government,  Mauritius  had,  at  the 
close  of  1816,  imported  90,216  Coolies  from  Britisli  India. 
AVhat  have  been  the  consequences  ?  In  the  appendix  to  the 
lieport  of  the  Anti-slavery  Society,  for  1847  (p.  107),  wc  find 
the  following  abstract  of  official  statements : — 

*  From  a  report  of  the  governor,  Sir  W.  Gomm,  it  appears  that, 
although  the  emancipated  negroes,  in  1838,  amounted  to  61,000,  he 
does  not  think  there  are  more  in  the  colony  than  40,000  at  present.  He 
attributes  the  frightful  decrease  principally  to  the  disparity  of  the 
sexes,  intemperance,  and  epidemic  diseases.  He  represents  them  as 
not  being  *  a  stirring  or  ambitious  class  of  the  community  ;  manifestly 
the  reverse yet  well-conducted,  and  seldom  guilty  of  crime.  It 
would  appear,  also,  that  there  is  a  *  growing  respect  among  them  for 
the  ties  of  marriage,  baptism  of  their  children,  punctuality  in  the 
payment  of  their  debts,  and  approved  trustworthiness  in  select  employ¬ 
ments,  and  readiness  to  contribute  with  their  means  to  useful  under¬ 
takings.*  the  exception  of  from  4,000  to  6,000  still  connected  u  ith 

estates,  they  are  chiefly  occupied  in  cultivating  lands  for  their  own  subsist¬ 
ence,  or  for  the  markets,  which,  in  consequence,  are  abundantly  sup¬ 
plied  with  wholesome  fruits  and  vegetables. 

*  The  .Mauritian  negro  is  wholly  averse  to  enter  into  contracts  or 
engagements  to  labour,  which  they  say  are  only  slavery  over  again; 
they  say  the  planters  would  never  pay  their  w’ages  regularly,  and 
they  instance  the  trouble  the  Indians  have  had  to  submit  to,  in  order  to  show 
the  difficulty  qf  obtaining  regular  payments  every  month.  ‘  They  are,* 
says  one  of  the  magistrates  best  acquainted  with  them,  ‘  quiet,  docile, 
and  industrious  ;  their  morals  are  much  improved,  many  of  them  are 
married,  and  all  show  great  desire  to  get  their  children  christened; 
they  are  fully  sensible  of  the  munificent  act  of  the  British  nation, 
and  are  very  grateful  for  it,  being  good  and  loyal  subjects.’  ’ — pp* 
*149 — 3d/ . 

^yhat  a  contrast  is  here  presented  to  the  state  of  the  AVest 
India  Colonies!  If,  in  connexion  with  this,  wc  consider  the 
mortality  among  the  Indians,  amounting  to  twelve  I)cr  cent, 
per  annnm,  their  frightful  demoralization,  from  disparity  in  the 
proportion  of  the  sexes,  and  their  generally  oppressed  and 
suflering  condition,  we  are  compelled  to  the  conclusion  that 
emancipation  in  ^lauritins  is  a  failure,  and  that  the  present 

is  as  had  as  or  worse  than  the  one  that  pre¬ 
ceded  it.  Such  arc  the  fruits  of  ‘  immigration.^  The  imported 
Coolies  have  cost  the  colony  little  less  than  a  million  stcrlingi 
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besides  their  wages,  and  have  displaced  the  emancipated  popu¬ 
lation,  en  masse.  Still,  deducting  the  labour  so  driven  out  of 
the  market,  there  has  been  a  great  addition  to  the  available 
amount  of  labour,  and  the  export  of  sugar  has  increased  from 
45G,5  t()  cwts.,  in  1831,  to  845,304  cwts.,  in  1846.  But  this 
show  of  prosperous  results  illustrates  the  homely  proverb  about 
M)uying  gold  too  dear.^  In  a  recent  communication  to  Earl 
Grey,  the  Mauritius  Association,  in  London,  observes:  ‘The 
fact  is  but  too  palpable,  that  the  cultivation  of  sugar  in  the 
Mauritius  has  not  been  profitable ;  all  who  have  been  engaged 
therein,  and  all  who  have  given  credit  to  the  planter,  have  sunk 
their  capital ;  each  year  calls  for  fresh  advances,  and  all  becomes 
absorbed  and  swallowed  up  in  the  vortex.’  This  doeument 
hears  the  signatures  of  Reid,  Irving,  and  Co.,  and  other  houses, 
once  of  immense  wealth,  who  have  been  ruined  by  their  con¬ 
nexion  with  Mauritius.  We  entirely  agree  in  the  following 
observations  of  the  ‘  Leeds  Mercury  ’ : — 

*  Immigration  has  had  a  fair  trial  in  the  Mauritius  ;  and  there,  us 
might  have  been,  and  ought  to  have  been,  foreseen,  it  has  ruined 
almost  everybody  connected  with  the  island,  and  has  brought  things 
to  such  a  crisis,  that  government  has  been  compelled  to  step  in  and 
guarantee  the  importation  of  rice,  and  also  to  lend  money  to  the 
planters,  on  the  security  of  their  crops,  to  prevent  the  general  aban¬ 
donment  of  cultivation  from  the  sheer  exhaustion  of  capital.  Every 
theoretical  objection  which  can  be  urged  against  a  forced  and  artifi¬ 
cial  immigration  to  the  West  Indies  has  been  exemplified  in  Mauritius, 
which  has  been  not  merely  brought  to  the  brink,  but  plunged  into 
the  gulf  of  ruin,  by  a  policy  precisely  identical. 

'  The  waste  of  the  resources  of  the  colonies  on  such  a  scheme  is  no 
light  matter.  The  experiment  is  not  one  that  can  be  tried,  and  then 
abandoned,  if  it  fails.  Let  it  be  tried  on  such  a  scale  as  Lord  Grey 
and  the  planters  contemplate,  and  these  consequences  inevitably 
ensue  : — the  colonies  will  be  hopelessly  overwhelmed  with  taxation 
and  debt,  and  their  present  predial  population — the  most  skilled  and 
effective  tropical  labourers  in  the  world — will  have  been  driven  (as 
in  Mauritius),  by  an  unnatural  and  artificial  competition,  to  forsake 
plantation  labour,  and  to  become  petty  independent  cultivators. 
Under  such  circumstances  of  hopeless  disadvantage,  of  his  own 
creating  (with  the  sanction  and  aid  of  the  government),  the  British 
planter  will  have  to  meet  the  unrestricted  competition  of  Cuba  and 
brazil ;  and  it  is  in  this  view  of  the  subject  that  we  cannot  but  regard 
the  policy  of  Lord  Grey  as  tending  to  the  ruin  of  our  own  colonies, 
and,  so  lar  as  human  means  can  tend,  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  slave 
trade  and  slavery.* 


lu  the  course  of  the  researches  into  oflieial  documents,  which 
our  present  inquiry  has  rendered  necessary,  we  have  been  pain- 
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fully  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  Colonial  Office,  once  the 
fountain  of  protection  and  succour  to  the  black  population  of 
the  colonies,  is  now  in  league  with  the  West  India  committee 
of  planters  and  merchants,  in  London,  against  the  liberties  and 
interests  both  of  the  emancipated  and  of  the  immigrant  popu¬ 
lation.  The  legislatures  of  Jamaica,  and  several  of  the  other 
colonics,  manifest  an  improving  tone.  Very  many  of  the  resi¬ 
dent  planters  arc,  it  is  evident,  becoming  reconciled  to  freedom 
in  the  presence  of  its  vast  social  and  individual  benefits,  and  its 
innumerable  compensating  advantages.  The  worst  measures 
that  have  been  recently  adopted  by  the  colonial  legislatures, 
have  been  suggested,  and  even  pressed  upon  them  by  secretaries 
Ijord  Stanley  and  Earl  Grey.  We  trust  the  present  noble 
incumbent  will  find  that  the  old  anti-slavery  spirit  of  the  British 
people  is  not  dead,  though  it  appears  to  be  dormant ;  and  that 
the  voices  of  the  popular  constituencies  will  yet  be  heard  on 
behalf  of  justice  and  humanity. 

In  this  confidence  we  dismiss  the  subject  for  the  present,  but 
shall  recur  to  it  again  and  again,  as  we  plainly  perceive  the 
signs  of  a  reaction,  against  which  every  honest  and  enlightened 
Englishman  should  steadily  set  his  face.  It  may  suit  the  temper 
and  policy  of  Earl  Grey  and  other  officials,  to  tamper  with  the 
liberty  and  social  interests  of  our  eolonial  peasantry;  but  a 
different  spirit  prevails  throughout  the  nation.  Let  the  people 
once  feel  that  tlicre  is  serious  danger,  and  no  ministry  on  earth 
will  be  able  to  resist  their  might.  They'  have  willed  the  de¬ 
struction  of  slavery — aye,  and  paid  for  it,  too — iind  they  will 
not  be  defrauded.  They  are  beginning  to  be  suspicious ;  and 
unless  our  rulers  are  wdse,  the  alarm-bell  will  speedily  be 
sounded  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 
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Art.  VI. — 1.  The  Scholastic  Philosophy  considered  in  its  Relation  to 
Christian  Theology,  in  a  Course  of  Lectures  delivered  before  the 
University  of  Oxford,  in  the  Year  1832,  at  the  Lecture  founded  by 
John  Bampton,  M.A,,  Canon  of  Salisbury.  By  R.  D.  Hampden, 
D.D.,  Regains  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Oxford, 
Canon  of  Christ  Church,  &c.  Second  Edition,  with  Introduction. 
London:  Fellowes.  1837. 

2.  Observations  on  Religious  Dissent.  By  the  Same.  1834. 

3.  The  Oxford  Protestant  Magazine — October,  November,  December, 
1847 — Article,  *  Hints  towards  a  History  of  Puseyism  ;  and  Jan¬ 
uary,  1848 — Article,  *  The  case  of  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  without 
reserve* 

4.  A  Concise  History  of  the  Hampden  Controversy ,  from  its  commence¬ 
ment  in  1832  to  the  present  time:  with  all  the  Documents  which 
have  been  published,  and  a  brief  Examination  of  the  *  Bampten  Lec-‘ 
tures*  for  1832,  and  of  the  *  Observations  on  Dissent.*  By  the 
Rev.  Henry  Christmas,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  &c.  London  : 
Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

The  late  mutiny  among  the  chaplains  which  still  threatens  con¬ 
sequences  more  serious  than  that  of  tlic  Norc,  and  which  has 
been  put  down  by  the  national  commander  in  a  style  so  truly 
English,  and  so  satisfactory  to  all  but  the  mutineers  themselves, 
ought  not  to  pass  without  suggesting  some  practical  hints  for 
bettering  the  public  service,  and  preventing  similar  disturb¬ 
ances  in  future.  Faction  on  board  has  been  repressed,  order 
upon  deck,  at  least,  has  been  restored,  for  the  time,  by  the 
strong  arm  of  power,  and  the  decisive  tone  of  our  tart  and  tight 
little  captain;  but  the  spirit  of  disaffection  is  not  gone;  it  is 
as  strong  as  ever;  it  will  gather  strength  and  bide  its  time. 
AVe  may  not  always  have  so  thorough  a  protestant,  nor  so  skilful 
a  pilot,  at  the  helm ;  it  may,  therefore,  now  be  advisable  to 
review  the  whole  movement,  and  the  mismanagement  that  may 
have  given  rise  to  it ;  for,  assuredly,  if  there  existed  any  secret 
intention,  on  the  part  of  the  mutineers,  or  a  section  of  them,  to 
change  the  course  of  the  vessel,  and  veer  round  towards  Rome, 
It  may  be  as  well  to  look  a-head,  and  in  case  of  any  further 
plots  to  get  the  command  of  the  vessel  into  false  hands,  or  put 
ber  back  to  the  port  she  left  three  centuries  ago,  it  might  be  as 
''^ell  to  turn  the  disaffected  officers  ashore,  with  their  full  dis¬ 
charge.  Wc  cannot  see  why  we  could  not  hold  on  our  course, 
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and  prosecute  one  voyage  successful ly,  and  pcrcliancc  more 
peacefully,  without  their  assistance. 

To  dismiss  all  metaphors,  and  come  at  once  to  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  affair,  we  beg  to  observe,  there  are  three  distinct 
subjects  which  it  brings  before  the  British  public. 

The  Jirst  is  the  personal  question  relating  to  Dr.  llanip- 
den.  Has  there  been  any  just  or  plausible  ground  for  the 
opposition  which  has  been  manifested  against  his  elevation  to 
the  episcopal  bench  ? 

Secondhjt — In  reference  to  the  proceedings  in  his  case,  tlie 
jostlings  and  collisions  between  church  and  state,  the  assertion 
of  prerogative  and  the  pleadings  of  conscience,  the  firmness  of 
the  minister  and  the  insolence  of  the  dignitaries ;  may  it  not  be 
asked,  and  ought  it  not  to  be  considered,  whether  the  present 
mode  of  bishop-making  is  either  the  best  for  the  country,  the 
best  for  the  church,  or  the  best  that  can  be  attained?  and — 

Thirdly, — In  reference  to  the  abstract  or  general  question  of 
a  state-church — does  the  hate  ecclesiastical  rebellion  afford  any 
light  to  guide  the  public  mind,  or  any  aid  towards  the  settlcnicnt 
of  a  question  at  present  so  much  discussed  ?  Do  not  recent  events 
fairly  raise  this  important  question — Shall  we  continue  the  sys¬ 
tem  which  occasions  such  unsecmlv  and  disgraceful  convulsions 
both  of  church  and  state,  or  would  it  not  be  better  to  dis¬ 
solve  this  old  and  cumbrous  connexion,  and  to  leave  each  to  its 
own  free  and  independent  action?  To  each  of  these  points  wc 
shall  direct  our  observations,  as  concisely  as  the  importance  of 
tlie  several  topics  will  admit. 

First,  we  propose  to  review'  the  case  of  Dr.  Hampden,  now 
Bishop  of  Hereford,  as  between  him  and  liis  brethren.  Every 
honest  man  who  forms  a  part  of  the  great  jury  of  the  nation, 
and  w  ishes  to  arrive  at  an  impartial  judgment  of  this  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  emeuie,  must  look  deeper  than  the  newspapers,  and  extend 
his  inquiries  beyond  the  date  of  Archbishop  Harcourt's  death. 
Let  him  recall  facts  which  have  bceu  notorious  enough  at  Ox¬ 
ford  since  the  year  1832,  and  he  will  perceive  at  once,  that  Dr. 
Hampden  has  been  a  marked  man  from  the  publication,  or 
even  before  the  publication,  of  the  ‘  Bampton  Lectures.’  c 
may  even  go  a  step  further  and  say,  it  is  patent  now',  that  irre¬ 
spective  of  Dr.  Hampden,  or  any  other  truly  protestant  divine, 
that  might  have  been  selected  for  the  late  vacancy,  the  secret 
and  settled  purpose  of  recovering  to  the  church  the  real  election 
of  her  bishops,  dates  prior  to  Lord  Melbourne's  appointment  of 
Dr.  Hampden  to  the  regius  professorship;  and  is  coeval  with 
the  origin  of  Puscyism,  and  the  scheme  for  unprotestantizing 
the  church  of  England.  There  the  project  of  abolishing  the 
conge  d^eiire  took  its  rise,  with  the  few  njcn,  or  the  individual 
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mail,  by  whom  the  purpose  was  formed,  of  secretly  and  gra¬ 
dually  making  way  for  the  reconciliation  of  the  apostate  daugh¬ 
ter  to  her  lawful  mother.  Of  all  the  steps  yet  taken,  or 
attempted  to  be  taken,  for  effecting  this  end,  none  have  been 
so  bold,  none  so  likely  to  prove  eflicicnt ;  and,  therefore,  none 
taken  with  more  profound  insight  into  the  issues  of  things,  than 
this  first  attempt  to  checkmate  the  power  of  a  protestant  sove¬ 
reign,  and  over-rule  her  government  by  clerical  dictation.  The 
plotting  parties  wxrc,  probably,  not  the  remonstrant  bishops, 
save  and  except  always  the  blameless  Henry;  but  men  more  power¬ 
ful  than  any  bishops,  who  stood  behind  their  episcopal  thrones, 
and  worked  the  springs. 

As  far  back  as  the  vear  1828  mav  be  clearly  traced  the 
incipient  promptings  of  tractarianism.  !Many  individual  clergy¬ 
men,  from  time  to  time,  had  favoured  popish  doctrine,  and 
advocated  reconciliation  between  the  tw  o  churches ;  but  about 
the  vear  we  have  named,  ^Ir.  Hose  commenced  his  schemes  and 
measures.  It  was  singular  enough  that  he  should  have  en¬ 
countered  in  controversy  the  very  person  who  has  since  given 
its  name  to  this  new  church-sect.  Mr.,  now  Dr.  Puscy,  had 
published,  in  1828,  a  work  on  the  rationalistic  theology  of 
Germany,  in  which  he  had  w'.armly  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
Reformation,  commended  Luther  as  its  great  instrument,  and 
applauded  his  coadjutors  as  '  a  noble  band,  actuated  by  the 
same  spirit.'  He  even  w  ent  the  length  of  expressing  his  regret, 
that  the  spirit  of  these  reformers  had  not  been  allowed  to  de¬ 
velop  itself  in  the  German  church.  Hut  the  moat  offensive 
portion  of  Mr.  Puscy's  volume  must  have  been  that  in  which  he 
expressed  his  approbation  of  Miillcr's  w  ords,  that  *  the  font,  the 
pulpit,  the  confessional,  and  the  communion  table,  were  the  four 
dumb  idols  of  the  church*  This  work  having  been  written  to 
counteract  the  tendency  of  one  of  Mr.  Rose's  publications  on 
the  same  subject,  was  answered  by  a  very  bitter  letter  next 
year  from  that  gentleman.  This  was  succeeded  by  another 
volume  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Pusey,  ably  defending  both  himself 
and  the  great  principle  of  the  Protestant  Reformation.  In  this 
work  he  distinctly  announced  his  adherence  to  the  supreme  and 
exclusive  authority  of  the  Bible.  How  or  when  Mr.  Puscy  was 
converted  to  his  present  opinions,  has,  we  believe,  never  been 
explained.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  leaven  of  Mr.  Rose's  high 
church  and  anti-protestant  principles  had,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  began  to  manifest  itself  in  other  minds.  All  the 
symptoms  we  need  not  and  cannot  name  : — 

*  The  society  at  Oriel  College  was  at  that  period  (18.31),  of  a  pecu¬ 
liarly  interesting  character.  Dr.  Whately  had  just  become  Arch- 
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bishop  of  Dublin ;  Dr.  Pusey  had  p^radually  laid  aside  neology,  and 
was  commencing  that  course  of  reaction  which  has  finally  led  him  to 
his  present  position  ;  .Mr.  Newman  was  following  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  too  celebrated  Blanco  White  was  hurrying  on  with 
rapid  strides  towards  that  state  of  scepticism  in  which  he  died.  A 
society  with  such  members,  boasting  the  piety  and  poetry  of  a  Keble, 
he  logical  precision  and  metaphysical  acuteness  ol  a  Hampden,  and 
presided  over  by  so  distinguished  a  prelate  us  Dr.  Copleston,  could 
not  fail  to  exercise  a  powerful  influence  over  the  mind  of  the  university ; 
and  none  more  clearly  perceived  how  widely  its  distractions  were 
likely  to  compromise  the  peace  of  the  church  than  Dr.  Hampden 
himself,  when  he  was  called  upon,  in  1832,  to  preach  the  *  Bampton 
Lectures.*  It  would  seem  as  though  he  saw  the  germ  of  tractarianism 
developing  itself,  day  by  day ;  the  dangers  which  it  threatened;  its 
reliance  on  forms ;  its  claim  of  powers  for  the  priesthood  more  than 
the  spirit  of  protestantism  warranted ;  its  new  and  strange  doctrines 
concerning  the  sacraments ;  its  longing  looks  towards  Home;  and, 
above  all,  its  illiberality  of  spirit,  and  the  prostration  of  intellect 
which  it  required.  He  at  once  perceived  that  an  opportunity  was 
put  into  his  hands  of  neutralizing,  in  some  degree,  these  evils,  with¬ 
out  entering  the  lists  as  a  controversialist ;  and  he  readily  availed 
himself  of  it.’ — Concise  History,  p.  2. 

Hence  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  preaching  of  Dr.  Hamp¬ 
den’s  lectures  in  1832  operated  like  oil  upon  the  slumbering 
embers.  Then  again,  the  Reform  Bill  had  proved  gall  and 
wormwood  to  all  who  were  of  Mr.  Rose’s  way  of  thinking,  and 
to  many  others  who  were  not  Romanizers  ;  for  it  seemed  only  the 
commencement  of  a  reforming  process,  already  pointing  tow  ards 
the  church,  by  the  hint  of  the  noble  peer  who  had  warned  them  /o 
set  their  hou^e  in  order.  These  pregnant  signs  of  the  times  fully 
justified  the  fears  of  the  clergv,  and,  naturally  enough,  coun¬ 
selled  self-preservation.  The  goodly  inheritance  on  wdiich  tlicy 
fed  was  not  to  be  tamely  surrendered  to  reforming  statesmen, 
and  the  developed  spirit  of  Luther  and  his  coadjutors.  Some¬ 
thing  was  to  be  done,  and  that  promptly,  for  the  saving  of  their 
house,  and  the  defeat  of  reformers. 

In  the  ycM  1833,  the  first  embryo  conclave  of  anti-reforming 
and  l^raanizing  divines  met  in  the  rectory  of  ^Ir.  Rose,  at 
liadlcigh,  in  Suffolk.  We  believe  the  parties  know’ii  to  be 
present  were  Palmer,  (lie  that  curses),  Froude,  Percival,  and 
Rose.  Ibis  meeting  took  place  in  July  ;  and  in  September  of 
the  same  year,  an  association  was  formed  at  Oxford,  including, 
with  a  few  others,  Keble  and  Newman.  At  this  meeting  the 
fatal  confederacy  against  the  protestantism  of  the  church  of 
Lngland  was  formed,  upon  the  adoption  of  the  two  following 
articles ; — 
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M.  The  maintenance  of  the  apostolic  succession  dogma,  out- 
raged  in  the  suppression  of  the  ten  Irish  bishoprics.^ 

‘2.  The  participation  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  con¬ 
veyed  only  by  the  hands  of  the  successors  of  the  apostles  and 
their  delegates.' 

This  was  the  nucleus.  It  was  well  timc<l  for  the  party. 
The  clergy  were  everywhere  alarmed,  and  the  younger  men 
especially  began  to  fear,  that,  if  something  were  not  done, 
their  revei’sionarv  interests  were  not  worth  seven  years'  purchase. 
Those  who  cared  as  little  about  popery  as  protestantism,  but 
piously  looked  towards  the  livings,  fell  into  the  snare,  but 
were  not  admitted  into  the  secret.  A  resuscitation  of  high 
clmrcli-principles,  a  teaching  of  them  in  all  directions  through 
the  land,  might  overawe  the  people,  paralyse  the  reformers, 
and  save  Uhc  church  of  our  fatliers.’  Yes,  but  it  might  also 
do  something  more,  as  we  have  j)ainfully  seen,  and  shall  yet 
sec — and  more,  we  verily  believe,  than  most  of  the  men  origi¬ 
nally  banded  in  tlic  conspiracy  ever  expected.  However,  let  us 
proceed  with  the  history. 

The  following  year  Dr.  Puscy  openly  abandoned  his  pro- 
testant  j)rinciples,  and  joined  the  association — an  association 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  calling  upon  all  men  to  worship 
those  four  dumb  idols  which  Mr.  Pusey  had  joined  Muller  in 
condemning. 

Those  who  know  anything  of  the  prevailing  tendency  of  the 
clerical  mind  in  our  richly  endowed  establishment,  need  not 
he  informed,  that  elements  abounded  everywhere  suitable  to 
sustain  and  spread  the  spirit  of  that  association.  Exclusive¬ 
ness,  sacerdotal  pretensions,  fondness  for  ceremonies,  pomps 
and  vestments,  assertion  of  sacramental  grace,  and  belief  in 
episcopal  inspiration,  were  elements  w  idely  spread,  predisposing 
many  for  the  purposes  of  the  association,  and  waiting  only  for 
a  nucleus  around  which  they  might  be  consolidated  and  com¬ 
bined  into  a  body  having  movement  and  power. 

elcome,  therefore,  to  many  a  heart,  old  as  well  as  young, 
were  the  tidings,  that  the  church  was  about  to  fortify  itself 
ajjainst  reforming  parliaments.  Whig  ministers,  and  encroach¬ 
ing  sectaries  of  every  name.  The  scheme  advanced,  by  the 
aid  of  the  tracts  and  innumerable  other  publications,  beyond 
the  fondest  anticipations  of  the  conspirators.  It  roused  the 
clergy  throughout  the  laud  to  resist  political  reform,  as  threaten¬ 
ing  church  reform.  It  tended  to  the  glorification  of  the 
clergy  as  the  exclusive  channels  of  Divine  grace,  to  the  under- 
miuiug  of  protestant  principles,  the  spread  of  popery,  and  the 
revival  of  traditionary  and  patristic  authority.  It  prostrated 
private  and  individual  judgment  before  the  decision  of  ‘the 
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church/  ineauiii"  not  the  fathers  of  the  Lnglish  chiucli,  but 
tliose  of  the  fifth  and  sixtli  centuries  ;  and  it  saved  the  tcMiiporaU 
ities,  at  least  for  a  time,  from  the  pruning  and  lopping  that 
had  becii  threatened. 

One  of  the  early  measures,  by  skilfully  couccaling  the  ulti¬ 
mate  purpose,  secured  a  much  wider  co-operation  than  could 
have  been  expected.  It  was  an  address  to  the  archbishop, 
declaring  attachment  to  the  established  church,  signed  by 
7000  clergy,  and  260,000  heads  of  families.  Thousands  set 
their  hands  to  this  document  who  knew"  nothing,  and  suspected 
nothing,  of  the  real  hatred  to  all  protestant  principles,  by  which 
its  promoters  were  actuated,  and  the  destruction  of  which  they 
were  purposely  associated  to  promote.  lint  the  secret  was 
kept  for  several  years,  while  the  anti-reforming,  and  unj)ro- 
testantizing  spirit  was  insidiously  sjircading  itself  through  the 
colleges  and  halls  of  Oxford.  The  cr\’  w  as  : — The  church  is  in 
danger!  and  the  salvation  of  it  depends  upon  the  clergy,  who 
are  solemnly  called  to  its  defence,  by  maintaining  those  doc¬ 
trines  of  exclusive  sanctity,  authority,  and  grace,  which  will 
check  the  inroads  of  dissenters,  recover  the  people  to  their 
*  duly  authorized  teachers/  and  neutralize  the  plans  of  reform¬ 
ing  statesmen.  But  the  principles  adopted  w  ere  anti-protestant, 
and  the  w  capons  seized  in  the  hour  of  peril,  were  from  Home’s 
armoury. 

The  party  had  now*  entered  upon  a  large  and  bold  project, 
encompassed  with  perils,  and  full  of  diflicultics.  To  prosecute 
it  successfully  demanded  no  ordinary  measure  of  courage,  sub¬ 
tlety,  and  talent.  The  persons  who  took  the  lead  were  un¬ 
doubtedly  men  of  superior,  learning  and  ability,  but  then  they 
were  fanatical,  and  like  all  fanatics,  though  most  sincere,  yet 
not  calm  enough,  or  not  conscientious  enough,  to  perceive,  that 
the  prosecution  of  their  plans  involved  flagrant  dishonesty  both 
to  the  country  and  the  church,  w  hose  servants  they  were,  and 
whose  hire  they  received.  Yet,  blind  to  the  treason  and  im¬ 
morality  of  their  project,  they  continued  to  print  and  post 
themselves  promoters  of  Itomau  dogmas,  and  haters  of  the 
lleformation. 

Dr.  Hampden  was  known  as  the  decided  opponent  of  all 
the  principles  involved  in  the  enterprise,  lie  was  not  the 
only  man  they  had  reason  to  fear,  but  he  was  one  of  the  most 
formidable  of  their  opponents.  Ilis  influence  must,  therefore,  be 
destroyed.  He  must  be  a  mark  for  the  dagger  of  the  moral 
ass<'is8in.  His  lectures  were  marvellously  adapted  to  the  time, 
and  the  movement.  Had  he  known  the  secret  counsels  of  the 
conspirators,  he  could  scarcely  have  produced  an  abler  check, 
or  done  better  service  to  the  protestant  cause.  But  in  the  eyes 
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of  tlic  would-be-conclave,  this  was  an  unpardonable  sin.  lie 
could  hardly  have  given  greater  oUenec,  or  provoked  fiercer 
hostilitv.  According  to  their  logic,  he  was  branded  as  a  heretic 
bv  his  own  writings — for  every  protestant  is  a  heretic,  and  all 
protestantism  leads  to  Socinianisni,  and  is  synonynions  with 
infidelity. 

From  the  date  of  those  celebrated  lectures,  all  thorough-going 
tractarians  feared  him,  hated  liim,  and  cursed  him,  in  true 
church-style.  They  fixed  their  eyes  and  their  hearts  upon  him 
as  a  victim,  just  as  the  tiger  and  the  vulture  do.  They  only 
couched  for  the  spring,  or  balanced  themselves  on  their  wings, 
till  the  favourable  moment  should  come.  It  was  not  long 
before  it  arrived. 

In  the  year  183(),  Lord  Melbourne  gave  Dr.  Hampden  the 
divinity  professorship.  Henry  of  Exeter,  foremost  in  mis¬ 
chief  and  in  broils,  calls  upon  the  Hebdomadal  Board  and  the 
vice-chancellor  to  supersede  the  appointment,  or  silence  him  ; 
for  already  the  leading  tractarians,  with  Dr.  Puscy  at  their 
head,  had  settled  this  syllogism — that  every  protestant  is  a 
heretic  to  the  true  church — that  Dr.  Hampden  is  a  protestant, 
even  an  ultra — erpo,  Dr.  Hampden  is  a  heretic.  But  it  would 
not  do  to  announce  this  syllogism  either  to  the  world  or  the 
university,  because  the  natural  and  unanswerable  reply  would  be — 
our  church — our  nation,  is  protestant ;  and  you  yourselves,  who 
bring  the  charge,  are  otlicially,  legally,  and,  by  voluntary  com¬ 
pact  with  the  state,  protectants ;  so  tliat  your  syllogism  'would 
prove  rather  too  mucli.  But  tractarians  knew  a  safer  mode  of 
hunting  down  Dr.  Hampden.  Impeach  him  of  heterodoxy, 
upon  the  ground  of  some  dark  or  dubious  sentences ;  detach 
and  dislocate  pieces  of  sentences,  and  put  your  own  interpreta¬ 
tion  upon  his  words ;  work  the  odium  theotopicumy  and  it  will,  at 
least,  cast  a  shade  of  suspicion  over  his  character,  and  prevent 
tuanv  from  reading  his  dangerous  w’orks.  We  mav  not  succeed 
in  defeating  his  appointment,  but  w’c  may  hold  him  up  to  the 
younger  clergy  as  heterodox,  destroy  his  influence  in  the  univer¬ 
sity,  and  rallv  our  owm  forces.  The  resolution  is  taken.  The 
secret  cabal  trv  the  heads  of  houses,  because  with  them  all  such 
proceedings  ought  to  originate.  But  though  Henry  of  Exeter 
invoked  their  aid,  and  the  Association  tried  its  hand,  yet  these 
said  heads  of  houses  thrice  rejected  propositions  for  condemning 
the  regius  professor,  before  he  had  entered  on  the  duties  of  his 
office.  The  secret  committee  thus  checked  by  the  proper 
authorities,  yet  unabashed  by  defeat,  and  undeterred  from  their 
dark  and  malignant  purpose,  mustered  their  forces  for  another 
more  despercate  effort.  They  felt  they  were  growing  in  numerical 
strength.  In  the  last  w’cek  of  February,  1830,  they  met,  to  the 
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inimhcr  of  sixty-five,  when  two  propositions  were  carried.  The 
first,  *  To  petition  the  vice-chancellor  to  call  a  convocation,  for 
the  purpose  of  appointing  a  hoard  of  inquiry  into  Dr.  Ilainp- 
den’s  theological  writings.'  The  second,  ‘  For  the  purpose  of 
petitioning  the  bishops  to  accept,  in  future,  the  Margaret  pro¬ 
fessor's  certificate  of  lectures,  instead  of  the  regius  professor’s.” 
The  object  aimed  at  by  this  measure  was  openly  professed  to  be 
the  prevention  of  Dr,  llampden^s  advancement  to  a  bishopriCy  hv 
afibrding  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  a  handle  for  declining 
to  consecrate  him,  in  case  he  should  receive  such  a  nomination. 

Mhen  the  first  of  these  propositions  was  carried,  it  was  asked, 
Who  would  be  Dr.  Hampden’s  accuser?  After  a  solemn  pause, 
Dr.  Puscy,  whose  orthodoxy  had  by  this  time  become  more 
than  doubtful,  and  who  was  well  known  to  be  personally  hostile 
to  the  regius  professor,  said,  ‘  if  no  one  else  woiddy  he  teas  willing* 
Thus,  less  than  one-third  of  the  resident  members  of  convoca¬ 
tion  carried  their  object,  so  far  as  to  compel  the  vice-chancellor 
and  heads  of  houses  to  summon  a  convocation,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  condemning  the  regius  professor,  voting  his  doctrines 
heretical,  and  degrading  him  from  the  proper  prerogatives  of 
his  ofiicc  ;  and  all  this  at  the  instigation  of  individuals  w  ho  were 
then  deluging  the  country  with  popish  tracts,  and  who,  soon 
after,  voted  all  Homan  doctrine  and  teaching,  true  and  orthodox. 

But  now’  the  non-resident  members,  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
secret  springs  of  this  conspiracy,  and  just  as  little  of  Dr.  Hamp¬ 
den’s  writings,  were  to  be  privately  prepared  by  garbled  ex¬ 
tracts,  exaggerated  statements,  and  false  elucidations,  circulated 
by  letters  after  letters  through  the  kingdom,  for  the  grand 
demonstration,  whose  real  object  was  to  crush  a  protcstaiit 
professor,  and  forward  the  Romanizing  project.  The  convo¬ 
cation  met  on  the  19th  of  March,  and  the  scheme  was  ripe  for 
execution.  It  was  well  known  by  the  Corpus  committee  of 
persecutors,  that  the  proceedings  wcic  informal  and  illegal,  and 
would  be  vetoed  by  the  proctors.  Yet  this  was  concealed  from 
the  non-residents,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  demonstration, 
and  passing  a  sentence  which,  if  it  could  not  legally  dislodge 
Dr.  Hampden  from  his  post,  might,  nevertheless,  throw  over 
him  the  odium  of  a  heretic,  destroy  his  moral  influence,  and 
show  the  strength  of  his  opponents.  The  day  arrived,  the  con¬ 
vocation  assembled ;  and  w  liat  a  sight  did  Oxford  present'  to 
protest  ant  England,  when  the  Romanizers,  the  ultra-protestant 
Ijord  Kenyon  at  their  head,  with  the  evangelicals  at  the  tail,  all 
combining,  in  a  motley  and  tumultuous  assembly,  to  crush  the 
staunchest  protestant  in  all  the  university,  and  to  forward,  it 
may  be  blindly  and  unwittingly,  the  designs  of  the  meu  who 
were  thus  triumphantly  hastening  on  their  project  of  eradicating 
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the  protestantism  of  the  church,  iii  defiance  of  their  oaths  and 
otfiees,  their  sovereign,  and  the  statutes  both  of  the  nation  and 
the  university  !  But  the  proctors  put  in  tlicir  veto,  and  tlic  convo¬ 
cation  became  powerless.  Yet  that  ‘  tower  of  protestant  strength,' 
Lord  Kenyon,  afterwards  set  up  his  standard  at  lirazenose,  and 
gathered  around  it  no  less  than  three  linndred  and  fifty  of  his 
followers,  for  the  purpose  of  passing  a  complinientary  and  con¬ 
gratulatory  resolution  to  these  secret  conspirators  against  pro* 
testantisin,  and  to  declare  their  determination  to  proceed,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  temporary  obstruction  thrown  in  their  way. 

Encouraged  by  their  success  thus  far,  the  tractarians  speedily 
set  to  work  again,  and  by  their  circular  letters  announced  that, 
though  foiled  through  the  forms  of  the  university,  they  would 
attempt  to  pass  a  penal  statute  against  Dr.  Hampden  in  another 
convocation.  Accordingly,  in  May,  1837,  the  llomanizers, 
ultra-protestants  and  evangelicals,  these  latter,  no  doubt  deceived 
hy  the  false  cry  of  heresy  and  Socinianism,  passed  the  infamous 
statute  which  has  been  made  so  much  of  in  the  late  episcopal 
meeting,  by  four  hundred  and  seventy-four  against  ninety-four. 

Now  this  measure  was  carried  witliout  time  for  examination, 
by  a  court  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  merits  of  the  case,  deluded 
by  artful  tacticians  and  tractarians,  heated  by  political  faction, 
and  led  exclusively  by  the  llomanizers.  The  deed  was  declared 
illegal  by  Lord  Campbell  and  Dr.  Lushington,  and  has  been 
since  condemned  and  regretted  by  many  who  took  part  in  it ; 
and  yet  this  has  been  made  the  main  pica  by  the  remonstrant 
bishops  and  others,  wdio  have  sought  to  defeat  Dr.  Hanipden’s 
elevation.  It  proved,  at  the  time,  a  mere  brutum  ftilmen,  so 
far  as  Dr.  Hampden's  character  and  status  were  concerned. 
He  Imd  shown,  by  his  ‘  Inaugural  Lecture,'  aiul  by  a  long 
introduction  to  a  new  edition  of  his  Mlampton  Lectures,' that 
he  was  no  Sociniau  nor  anti-trinitarian.  The  eyes  of  many 
persons  who  had  been  deceived  by  the  cry  of  heresy  and  hetero¬ 
doxy,  and  on  that  ground  had  become  the  tools  of  the  Roman¬ 
izing  cabal,  were  presently  enlightened  :  and  with  sorrow  they 
discovered  that  they  had  been  persecuting  a  man  whom  they 
ought,  above  most  others,  to  have  applauded  and  defended. 

3  he  professor  had  appeahd  to  the  archbishop  against  the 
attempts  of  his  enemies  in  the  very  first  instance,  and  had  im¬ 
plored  of  him  a  statement  of  the  errors  attributed  to  him.  Hut 
the  archbishop  evaded  the  appeal,  and  left  the  unprotected  pro- 
fwsor  to  bear  the  fury  of  the  tempest  which  was  beating  against 
him  at  Oxford,  The  archbishop  received  and  presented  from 
the  tractariau  party  a  memorial  to  the  king  against  Dr.  Hamp¬ 
den's  appointment,  but  to  Dr.  Hampden,  himself,  he  denied 
^ hat  simple  justice  demanded.  Again  and  again  a  fair  trial  of 
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his  orthodoxy  was  requested,  yea,  implored  of  the  archbishop 
and  of  the  university ;  but  all  the  parties  were  too  well  aware 
of  the  impossibility  of  sustaining:  a  charge  of  heterodoxy,  before 
any  competent  tribunal,  whether  of  lay  or  clerical  judges,  and 
they,  therefore,  craftily  avoided  it,  and  at  length  obtained  their 
infamous  *  statute’  without  it. 

About  that  time  the  matter  was  noticed  in  parliament.  Lord 
^lelbourne  took  occasion  in  the  House  of  Lords  to  observe,  that 
nothing  in  Dr.  ILampdcn’s  w  ritings  was  open  to  blame ;  and 
that  the  parties  who  had  petitioned  against  his  appointment  to 
the  regius  professorship,  appeared  to  him  '  totally  ignorant  of 
Dr.  Hampden’s  writings.’  This  called  up  the  archbislioj),  who 
evinced  that  he  was  far  enough  from  agreeing  with  the  head  of 
the  king’s  government.  He  thought  the  appointment  an  in¬ 
judicious  one ;  and  stated,  that  he  had  made  a  representation 
to  the  government  to  that  etlect. 

The  report,  in  the  papers,  of  this  conversation  in  the  House  of 
Lords  immediately  called  forth  Dr.  Hampden,  who,  in  the  most 
respectful  and  earnest  manner,  invites  and  urges  the  archbishop 
to  show'  why  the  appointment  was  an  injudicious  one.  The 
reply  of  the  archbishop  contains  no  explanation,  but  that  it  was 
ofl’ensive  to  certain  parties  at  Oxford — cither  not  knowing,  or 
not  seeming  to  know’,  that  the  only  parties  oll’cnded  were  the 
tractanans.  But  Dr.  Hampden  pursued  the  archbishop  vigo¬ 
rously,  and  pressed  for  specific  allegations  against  his  doctrines, 
and,  after  addressing  to  him  several  of  the  most  forcible  and 
manly  appeals  we  ever  read,  had  the  mortification  to  receive 
from  him  a  reply  of  wliich  this  is  the  cream.  ‘  At  the  same 
time  that  1  acknowledge  your  letter,  I  must  be  excused  from 
entering  into  any  discussion  on  the  several  matters  contained 
in  it,  %nth  most  of  irhich  I  fiai*c  no  concern,* 

Let  the  reader  ponder  that — the  Archbishop  of  Cantcrhnrr 
had  no  concnii  in  the  orthodoxy  or  heterodoxy  of  the  Begins  Pro¬ 
fessor  ot  Theology  at  Oxford — which  was  tiic  only  thing  about 
which  the  professor  wished  him  to  concern  himself;  and  yet  he 
had  done  everything  in  his  pow  cr  to  prevent  his  appointment,  and, 
after  it  was  made,  to  discredit  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation! 
Proh  pudor ! 

But  Dr.  Hampden  had  too  much  sense  of  honour  and  jny 
tice,  too  much  self-respect  to  end  here.  He  follows  up  his 
claim  for  distinct  charges,  and  after  two  or  three  more  evasive 
replies,  closes  the  correspondence  with  a  letter,  that  must  have 
made  the  venerable  prelate  feel  rather  punv  and  uneasy  under 
the  hand  of  sueh  a  giant.  AVe  cannot  resist  the  inducement 
to  give  this  letter  entire. 
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'  Ch.  Ch.  Oxford,  Mar,  23,  1838. 

*  My  Lord  Archbishop, —  Peculiar  circumstances  have  prevented 
mv  replying  to  your  lust  letter  as  soon  as  I  could  have  wished.  Your 
grace  stdl  persists  in  declaring,  without  any  proof  of  the  assertion, 
that  *  both  common  and  learned  readers’  of  my  publications  have 
'  mistaken  ’  me.  Now,  it  does  not  even  appear  that  you  have  your¬ 
self  done  so ;  for  you  have  not  ventured  to  state,  in  reply  to  the 
question  which  I  put  to  you  on  the  point,  whether  your  objections 
were  drawn  from  your  own  unbiassed  reading  of  the  works  themselves, 
or  from  the  representations  ihem  by  others.  I  cannot  but  conclude, 
indeed,  from  your  grace’s  reserve  on  the  subject,  that  your  attention 
had  not  been  directed  to  the  matters  discussed  in  my  *  llampton  Lec¬ 
tures  ’  you  took  part  against  me.  But  though  the  case  were 
as  your  grace  states — though  I  had  written  on  the  ‘  great  topics  ’  to 
which  you  refer,  so  as  to  have  been  mistaken  *  both  by  common  and 
learned  readers,’  it  would  by  no  means  follow,  that  I  should  be  dis- 
qualiticd  for  giving  elementary  instruction  to  junior  students  in  theo¬ 
logy.  Fallacious  as  such  reasoning  is  in  itself,  it  has  been  amply 
refuted  by  experience.  Let  any  of  them  who  have  attended  my  lec¬ 
tures,  private  or  public,  before  or  since  my  appointment  to  the  divinity 
chair,  or  who  have  heard  my  public  examinations  in  divinity,  be 
called,  and  asked  how  and  what  I  have  taught  ?  1  wonder  that  your 

grace  shouhl  put  forward  an  d  priori  objection,  where  a  positive  ex¬ 
perience  exists  to  be  appealed  to — an  objection,  too,  so  palpably  open 
to  refutation  by  that  test,  and  respecting  which  you  may  have  satis¬ 
fied  yourself  by  questioning  those  who  have  presented  themselves 
before  you  for  ordination  from  this  university. 

‘  But,  my  lord,  is  it  come  to  this,  that  all  tlie  roughness  with  which 
I  have  been  treated  is  to  be  slurred  over  with  onesmootli  phrase  ?  Is 
it,  indeed,  then,  the  ‘main  objection,’  that,  having  been  ‘mistaken,' 
as  yoii  slate,  ‘  I  am  not,  in  your  opinion,  a  safe  teacher?’  Weak 
must  he  the  cause  which,  in  such  a  case,  can  resort  to  such  a  .plea, 
C  ontrast  this  plea  with  the  intense  exertions  made  against  me.  Only, 
lu  fact,  contemplate  yourself  going  on  a  formal  mission  to  the  minister 
of  the  crown,  with  such  a  plea  in  your  mouth  ;  and  how  dispropor¬ 
tionate  to  the  occasion — how  ridiculous,  might  it  not  be  said,  but  for 
the  solemn  injury  enacted  against  a  brother  Christian  in  the  name  of 
religion — does  all  that  effort  appear  !  The  university  and  the  church, 
forsooth,  were  to  be  agitated,  because  an  individual — sound  in  his  own 
faith,  and  irreproachable  in  his  life,  on  the  showing  of  Ids  adversaries 
themselves — had  been  misconstrued  in  some  passages  of  his  writings, 
and  was,  therefore,  not  ‘  a  safe  teacher.’  Certainly,  the  plea  looks 
more  like  an  after-thought,  and  a  retreat  from  higher  ground  of  attack, 
which  could  not  be  carried ;  and  it  may  so  far  serve  the  cause  for 
which  it  is  advanced,  as,  unlike  any  specific  charge,  it  admits  no 
direct  answer. 

‘  As  for  ‘  vvithdrawing  disapprobation,’  I  did  hope  that  your  grace 
might  be  open  to  conviction  of  your  having  been  in  error  in  regard  to 
tne.  1  reflect,  at  the  same  time,  how  hard  it  is  for  those  who  have 
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taken  a  harnh  step  against  another,  to  own  themselves  in  the  wrong, 
or  pardon  the  individual  whom  they  have  wronged — especially  lor 
men  in  responsible  stations,  whose  example  lias  inlluenced  others, 
and  paved  the  way  to  outrages  beyond  their  power  to  control. 

*  Your  grace  speaks  of  *  objections  entertained  by  yoursell  uni  by 
others,  to  certain  passages  in  my  writings  ;*  and  you  observe  that,  *in 
my  Inaugural  Lecture,  I  declare  of  these,  in  common  with  the  whole 
of  my  books,  that  I  meant  nothing  but  what  was  orthodox  in  them 
also,  that  I  *  asserted  the  same  thing  in  substance  in  a  private  letter 
to  yourself.*  Now  T  am  not  aware  of  having  stated  anything  of  the 
kind,  cither  in  my  Inaugural  Lecture,  or  elsewhere.  For  I  have 
never  seen  any  passages,  or  particular  objections  whatever,  alleged 
by  your  grace  ;  nor  can  1,  therefore,  have  stated  what  you  observe 
respecting  such  passages.  The  fact  is,  that  I  have  asked  your  grace 
to  bring  a  specific  objection,  and  you  have  constantly  dechneJ 
doing  80. 

‘  Happily,  my  lord,  I  do  not  depend  for  my  character  for  *  veracity 
and  integrity’  on  the  opinion  of  any  individual.  1  endeavour  to 
act  in  a  straight-forward  manner,  looking,  I  trust,  to  11  is  approval 
who  has  buile  us  fear  him,  and  not  man.  I  must  aver,  therefore,  that 
in  writing  to  you,  1  have  not  souglit  to  obtain  your  commendation, 
or  any  '  useful  result,’  beyond  the  vindication  of  right  and  truth. 

‘  1  am,  and  1  think  with  the  best  reason,  anxious  to  clear  up  a 
matter  in  which  1  feel  myself  deeply  aggrieved,  on  account  of  not 
only  the  insults  which  I  have  received,  but  the  serious  obstructions 
thrown  across  my  path  in  doing  those  duties  to  which  Ciod  has  called 
mo.  1  verily,  hut  luimbly,  believe,  that  God  has  called  me  especially 
to  the  duties  of  my  olFice — unwortliy  instrument  us  1  am  in  liis 
hand — unworthy,  indeed,  to  be  trusted  with  so  great  a  dignity,  as 
from  him.  And  1  assure  you,  therefore,  that,  with  His  help,  1  will 
not  cease  my  exertions  against  the  opposition  to  me,  from  whatever 
quarter  it  may  come. 

*  In  prosecution  of  this  view',  I  beg  to  inform  your  grace,  that  it  is 
my  intention  to  lay  this  whole  correspondence  before  the  public. 

‘  1  have  the  honour  to  remain,  my  Lord  Archbishop,  your  grace’s 
most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

‘  II.  D.  Hampden.’ 

There  for  the  time  terminated  the  efforts  of  the  tractarians  to 
annul  l)r.  Hampden’s  appointment.  They  failed  ;  through  the 
protcstaiit  princij)les,  not  of  the  archbishop,  but  of  the  noble 
premier.  Had  not  Lord  Melbourne  resolved  to  stand  hv  his 
appointment,  and  had  he  not  understood  the  secret  reason  of 
the  opposition,  as  well  as  the  character  of  Dr.  Ilainpdciis 
writings,  better  than  the  archbishop,  the  cause  of  protestantism 
in  tlic  established  church  had  received  a  most  alarming  shock, 
and  an  honourable  and  lionest  man  had  been  victimised  to  the 
tractarian  conspirators.  lUit  Dr.  Hampden  not  only  maintained 
his  high  and  important  post,  in  defiance  of  the  plotting  faction, 
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with  the  archbishop  as  their  tool,  and  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  na 
their  patron,  but  such  was  the  high  sense  entertained  of  his 
ability  and  orthodoxy  at  the  university,  that  another  statute  was 
j)assed,  placing  him  at  the  head  ot  an  examining  board  of 
theology.  Every  body  perceived,  and  admitted  that  this  was 
more  than  a  virtual  nullification  of  the  ^solemn  c/ecree '  which 
had  degraded  him ;  it  was  the  strongest  expression  of  confi¬ 
dence  in  his  theological  opinions  that  the  university  could  give. 
Yet  these  two  ^solemn  decrees^  of  the  university  respecting  the 
same  man,  stood  in  palpable  opposition  to  each  other.  The 
university  became  a  thorough  Janus,  with  his  two  faces  looking 
in  opposite  directions.  It  became,  indeed,  a  trumpet,  giving  no 
certain  sound.  They  had  raised  a  man  to  the  very  highest 
pinnacle  of  honour  as  a  theologian,  of  whom  a  ‘  solemn  decree  * 
allirmcd,  that  they  had  no  confidence  in  him  at  all !  The  heads 
of  houses  and  vice-chancellor  could  not  conceal  from  themselves 
and  the  world,  that  the  \inivcrsity  was  hereby  placed  in  no  very 
creditable  position  ;  that,  at  any  rate,  its  consistency  was  coni- 
j)romised.  It  was,  therefore,  proposed  to  ai)r()gate  the  rash  and 
illegal  statute  which  had  condemned  Er.  Hampden  unheard. 
The  attempt  failed.  The  power  of  the  traetarians  bore  down 
the  authorities,  and  maintained  the  ^  solemn  decree,*  which  con¬ 
demned  Dr.  Hampden,  and  wliich,  for  more  than  five  years,  has 
placed  the  university  iii  the  anomalous  position  of  condemning 
its  first  and  most  iniluential  teacher  of  theology.  Such  a  state 
of  confusion  and  absurdity  could  exist  only  in  an  establishment, 
where  the  struggles  after  power  and  wealth  make  so  many  men 
reckless  of  truth,  honour,  and  principle. 

From  the  day  when  the  tractariaius  carried  their  solemn  decree 
against  Dr.  Hampden,  the  protestants  of  England  have  witnessed 
strange  things.  \Vhere  are  now’  most  of  the  leading  promoters  of 
that  infamous  persecution?  Some  few,  and  among  them  the  arch- 
j)ersecutor  himself,  though  condemned  for  popish  doctrine  by 
the  same  university,  remain  still  at  Oxford,  labouring  at  their 
old  craft,  to  bring  the  church  of  England  to  adopt  popery.  But 
all  who  retaiued  any  sense  of  shame,  or  any  respect  for  moral¬ 
ity,  have  seceded  to  their  mother  church,  though  scarcely  time 
enough  to  save  their  conscicnecs,  or  redeem  their  characters 
from  reproach.  It  is  evident  that,  taking  the  kingdom  gene¬ 
rally,  there  is  yet  a  large  number  waiting  to  do  mischief,  hold¬ 
ing  their  j)laces  in  defiance  of  their  most  sacred  oaths,  and  in 
opposition  to  their  secret  conviction  that  all  Bomaii  doctrine  is 
true  and  ought  to  be  taught. 

It  is  now  evident  that  the  design  of  preventing  Dr.  Ilamp- 
den*s  elevation  to  the  bench  was  originated  in  183G.  It  has 
been  in  abevauce  till  1817.  It  was  entertained  in  the  first 
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instance,  as  the  most  plausible  occasion  for  wresting  from  the 
crown  the  power  of  making  bishops.  This  was  the  ambitious 
point  aimed  at,  and  Dr.  Hampden  was  only  selected  as  the  most 
likely  man  against  whose  nomination  they  could  raise  formida¬ 
ble  opposition.  The  attempt  to  obtain  this  power  from  the 
crown  bad  been  openly  mentioned.  The  right  of  the  church  to 
elect  its  own  bishops  had  been  often  asserted ;  and  now  drew 
near  the  time  for  the  first  movement  against  the  royal  prero¬ 
gative.  Henry  of  Exeter  will  denounce  it  in  the  abstract,  and, 
with  many  others,  will  protest  against  Dr.  Hampden.  It  was 
a  well  laid  scheme;  for,  could  the  right  to  elect  their  own 
bishops  once  be  gained  by  the  cathedral  clergy,  the  bench  might 
he  speedily  filled  by  Puseyites,  and  ordination  made  easy  for 
Uomanizers,  hut  denied  to  jirotestants ;  thus,  the  convervsiou  to 
jiopcry  would  have  been  hastened,  and  we  should  have  seen  the 
clergy  and  the  bishops,  in  a  few  years,  making  a  short  cut  to 
Home. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  intimate,  that  the  episcopal  remon¬ 
strants  were  all  cognizant  of  the  ultimate  purpose  for  which 
Dr.  Hampden  was  persecuted  in  1830,  or  again  in  1817.  They 
were  mostly  the  catspaws  of  others,  and  probably  would  have 
sympathised  only  up  to  the  point  of  asserting  the  church’s  right 
to  elect  its  bishops,  w  ithout  perceiving  w  hy,  at  the  present  junc¬ 
ture,  that  concession  is  so  eagerly  and  devoutly  desired.  It  is 
very  evident,  however,  that  at  least  Henry  of  Exeter  is  in  the 
secret,  and  has  lent  his  most  zealous  co-operation  to  effect  the 
entire  ])lan.  His  patronage  of  Dr.  Pusey,  in  defiance  of  the 
university,  shows  this.  It  is  not  very  creditable,  however,  to 
any  of  the  bishops  to  have  lent  their  names  to  the  jdans  of  a 
Homanizing  faction  in  the  church ;  and  to  those  who  have  had 
to  confess  that  tliey  signed  the  protest  before  they  had  exa¬ 
mined  Dr.  Hampden’s  works,  it  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  humi¬ 
liation  and  shame. 

How  the  business  has  ])rocccded,  and  how  it  has  terminated, 
every  one  knows.  It  has  filled  the  papers  and  filled  the  coun¬ 
try  to  its  remotest  corner.  Dr.  Hampden  is  Bishop  of  Here¬ 
ford,  and  the  Puseyites  are  foiled  in  their  most  cherished  pro¬ 
ject.  The  crown  will  not  bate  a  jot  of  its  sujireinacy,  and 
the  attempt  to  Ixomanize,  so  far  as  the  prerogative  is  concerned, 
falls  to  the  ground  the  present.  We  deem  it  unnecessary  to 
detail  the  course  of  events,  or  put  on  record  in  our  pages  any  of 
the  documents  which  have  been  published  on  the  occasion. 
I  hey  \yill  all  he  found  in  a  neat  and  compact  form  in  the  ‘  ('oii- 
cisc  History’  by  Mr.  Christmas,  named  at  the  head  of  this  ar¬ 
ticle.  Ihe  elucidation  we  have  attempted  will  euahlc  our 
readers  to  judge  of  the  connexion  between  these  events  of 
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18^17,  nnd  those  of  1832,  1830,  and  1837.  There  is  one  design 
prosecuted  continuously  from  first  to  last.  To  crush  Dr.  I  lamp- 
den  was  only  one  of  its  aims;  but  the  importance  of  this  step 
in  reference  to  the  main  end  of  undoing  the  Uoformation,  may 
be  estimated  by  the  pains  taken  to  accomplish  it.  IMie  succes¬ 
sive  defeats  of  the  '  conspirators’  is  a  matter  of  congratnlatiou 
to  every  sincere  protestaut,  whether  of  the  established  church  or 
not.  To  every  member  of  that  church  it  ought  to  prove  an 
occasion  of  thanksgiving,  that  it  has  had  an  escape  from  the 
plots  of  its  worst  enemies,  and  the  mismanagement  and  imbe¬ 
cility  of  its  professed  friends. 

We  might  now  proceed  to  the  second  part  of  our  under¬ 
taking;  but,  before  we  do  so,  we  will  sum  up  in  a  few  observa¬ 
tions,  our  judgment  of  the  case  in  its  personal  relation  to  Dr. 
Hampden. 

1.  As  an  act  of  justice,  we  think  it  becomes  us  to  say,  that 
after  carefully  cxjimining  his  *  Hampton  Lectures,*  there  a|)pears 
to  us  no  valid  ground  for  even  a  suspicion  of  his  orthodoxy 
upon  cither  the  Trinity  or  tlie  Divinity  of  Jesus  C'hrist.  In  his 
*  Observations  on  Religious  Dissent’  he  has  given  no  license  to 
latit\ulinarian  doctrine,  no  saiK  tion  to  heresy,  but  simply  en¬ 
deavoured  to  screen  those  who  dissent  from  orthodox  doctrine, 
against  the  anathema  of  churchmen.  He  objects  to  investing 
dissent  in  religion  with  the  awe  of  the  objects  about  which  it  is 
conversant.  He  admits  that  we  may  guard  against  suuposed 
errors  with  more  caution  and  accuraev  on  account  of  their  so- 
lemn  importance,  but  says,  we  must  not  wield  against  the  per¬ 
son  the  terrors  of  the  invisible  world — we  must  not  sav,  that 
‘  v'ithovi  doubt  he  shall  perish  everlastingly.^ 

The  most  olfensive  part  of  this  work,  so  far  ns  we  can  learn,  is 
the  passage  in  which  he  takes  up  the  case  of  the  Unitarian,  ns  sup- 
plying,  perhaps,  the  strongest  test  of  his  argument.  The  ])assage 
runs  thus : — ‘When  I  look  at  the  reception  by  the  Unitarians  of 
both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  1  cannot,  for  my  ])art,  strongly 
as  I  dislike  their  theologv,  deny  to  those  who  acknowledge  the 
basis  of  Divine  facts,  the  name  of  Christians.  Who,  indeed,  is  jus¬ 
tified  in  denying  the  title  to  anyone  who  professes  to  love  Christ 
in  sincerity?’  His  whole  ollence,  if  to  any  it  seems  an  olfence, 
consists  in  declining  to  judge  unfavourably  of  the  individual, 
while  he  Oitcrs  the  strongest  coiidenuiation  against  his  errors. 
He  seems  simply  to  mean — ‘  Who  art  thou  that  judgest  another 
man's  servant?  to  his  own  master  he  standeth  or  falleth.'  And 
there  most  liberal  and  charitalile  controversialists  have  been  con¬ 
tent  to  leave  their  conclusions. 

2.  It  is  obvious  to  those  w  ho  know  the  principles  of  the  trac- 
tarian  Romanizers,  that  the  real  offence,  both  of  the  *  Lectures' 
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and  of  the  ‘  Observations/  consisted  in  the  repudiation  of  fathers, 
schoolmen,  philosophers,  dialecticians,  councils,  and  confessions, 
M  authorities  nvvr  iahh  ;  and  in  the  author’s  adherence  to  the 
lan<;ua»;e  of  Holy  Scriptures,  in  which  facts  are  stated  without 
definitions,  and  to  which  alone  we  are  bound  before  God. 

3.  Ever  since  the  birth  of  the  tractarian  faction  to  the  recent 
movement  to  dej^rade  and  crush  Dr.  Hampden,  it  is  evident  that 
he  has  been  persecuted  for  his  liberal  protestantism,  and  for  his 
consistent  and  unalterable  attachment  to  the  rule — the  Ibhle 
only  is  our  relijrion  ;  and  further,  that  be  has  suftered  this  per¬ 
secution  from  his  clerical  brethren,  and  from  the  bishops  of  his 
own  church,  who,  as  protestants,  ou^ht,  in  all  honesty,  to  have 
sustained  and  applaucled  his  efforts,  under /ci/.ve  pretence.^. 

4.  The  conduct  of  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Hereford,  in 
pleadin*;  conscience  for  his  impeachment  of  the  bishop’s  ortho¬ 
doxy,  after  haviu"  sought,  in  a  sneaking  and  supplanting  man¬ 
ner,  the  office  for  himself,  as  well  as  the  conduet  of  the  Bishop 
of  Oxford,  was  both  insulting  and  unjust  personally  to  Dr. 
Hampden,  and  worthy  of  being  held  up  to  public  execration. 
We  give  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  however,  full  credit  for  his 
‘  Amende* 

5.  'Fhc  calm  determination  of  Lord  John  Bussell  to  stand  by 
the  man  who  stands  by  protestant  principles,  in  these  days  of 
rampant  and  insolent  popery,  is  deserving  of  all  praise  ;  and 
excites  the  hopes  of  the  nation,  that,  in  making  future  bishops, 
as  long  as  they  must  be  made  by  prime  ministers,  they  may  all 
be  men  of  the  llam])den  stamp. 

We  have  otlered  these  observations  .as  cordially  sympathizing 
with  all  true  protestants  of  the  established  church,  in  the  appre¬ 
hensions  they  most  justly  entertaiu  of  the  ultimate  designs  of 
Dr.  Puscy  and  his  ‘conspirators.’  Nothing  will  ever  satisfy 
them  but  the  reconciliation  of  the  national  church  to  Borne. 
They  have  been  deteated  in  one  of  their  boldest  and  most  subtle 
moves;  and  how  keenly  this  is  felt  even  by  the  open  Bonianists, 
has  been  evinced  in  the  gratuitous  and  officious  impertinence  of 
Dr.  MMlale,  the  Roman  Catholic  archbishop  of  Tnam,  whose 
mortification  at  the  a|>pointmcnt  of  Dr.  Hampden,  is  identical 
with  that  of  Dr.  Pnsey  .and  Dr.  Philpotts. 

But  we  have  now  done  with  what  is  personal  and  temporary 
in  this  affair,  and  invite  the  attention  of  our  readers,  secondly, 
to  a  few  observations  on  the  system  of  bishop-making.  • 

It  seems  that  the  nomination  of  all  bishops  is  by  statute  vested 
in  the  crow’ll.  So  well  is  this  known,  and  so  willingly  assented 
to  by  all  the  bishops  themselves,  that,  since  the  Reformation,  it 
has  never  been  resisted  or  cpiestioncd  by  the  church.  But  there 
is  another  right,  or  shadow*  of  a  right,  pertaining  to  the  dean  and 
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cliapter  of  each  cathedral,  who  go  through  a  mock  election, 
when  they  receive  a  document  called  a  amge  e/’e//Vc,  uith  a 
letter  missive  from  the  cro>vn,  w  hich  requires  them,  w  ithin  tw  elve 
davs,  to  assemble  and  elect  the  person  nominated  by  the  crown. 
They  may  elect  no  other  person  ;  they  must  elect  this  person 
upon  pain  of  a  jmemunire,  which  is  a  very  serious  alVair.  All 
parties  in  the  cathedrals  know  that  they  liave  no  right  of  de¬ 
murrer.  Obedience  is  always  expected ;  disobedience  w’ould  be 
ruinous.  Every  dean  and  every  member  of  the  chapter  knows 
that  election  is  a  mere  pretence ;  for  where  there  is  no  freedom 
of  choice,  there  can  be  no  election.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  this  mock 
election,  conducted  with  all  the  forms  of  a  religious  ceremony 
and  in  connexion  with  the  public  worship  of  Almighty  God,  is 
legally  or  constitutionally  necessary  to  complete  the  otiicial  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  bishop,  or  to  place  the  given  individual  in  the  true 
line  of  a|)ostolical  succession.  It  seems  to  be  admitted  in  this 
clumsy  adair,  that,  somehow  or  other,  a  church-election  is  cssm^ 
iiiiL  Ihit  so  they  wrap  it  up;  while  Home  sneers  both  at  the 
jmlitico-ecclesiastical  farce,  and  the  pretended  successor  of  Peter. 
It  must  be  evident,  even  to  churchmen,  that  t\ns  conge  (Vvlire  is 
a  useless  and  perilous  adair — no  better  than  a  snare  for  the 
consciences  of  clergymen,  who  are  expected,  yea  constrained, 
to  say  they  have  elected^  w  hen  they  have  only  accepted^  a  bishop, 
appointed,  or  elected  really^  by  tlie  prime  minister.  The  man 
thus  named  to  them,  they  may  think  very  unsuitable  to  be  placed 
in  the  apostolical  succession,  but  they  must  approve.  Perhaps 
there  are  many  cases  in  which  deans  and  chapters  cordially  dis¬ 
approve  ;  yet  they  must  not  only  accept — that  would  be  mere 
])3issivity — they  must,  by  their  voice,  say  they  approve  and  elect 
the  said  person.  This  is  a  mischievous  snare  for  their  con¬ 
sciences;  but  it  is  of  a  piece  with  other  snares  laid  for  the  con¬ 
sciences  of  clergymen  at  every  stej)  in  our  established  church. 

It  is  a  rare  thing  for  a  dean  to  have  at  once  the  tender  con¬ 
science  and  manly  courage  of  the  Dean  of  Hereford  !  It  is  not 
often  that  a  dean  is  exposed  to  such  a  trial  as  that  of  saying, 
that  he  elects  another  man  to  an  office  he  had  desired  and  sought 
fur  hi  mself.  Dean  Merewether  wished  to  be  a  bishop,  and 
wished  to  appear  an  honest  man ;  wished  to  obey  his  sovereign, 
and  keep  a  clear  conscience,!/  possible;  but  \\m  conge  d^  el  ire 
places  him  in  a  grievous  dilemma,  because  bethinks  Dr.  Hamp¬ 
den  a  heretic,  or  little  better  than  an  infidel ;  and  yet  he  has 
received  a  virtual  command  from  the  head  of  the  church  to 
elect  liiin  bishop.  It  is  a  delicate  case  for  any  clergyman,  when 
Ins  official  obligation  says  obey^  and  conscience  disobey ;  yet 
It  is  a  position  in  wdiich  many  a  clergyman  has  been  placed. 
Whether  Dr,  Merewether  looked  calmly  at  all  the  difliculties  of 
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Ills  position,  it  is  not  for  ns  to  inquire ;  but  it  is  open  to  any  one 
to  observe,  tliat,  if  conscience  constrained  him,  on  tlic  one  hand, 
80  solemnly  to  protest  aj^ainst  Dr.  Hampden,  why  did  not  con¬ 
science  also  snj^j'cst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  solemn  obligations 
he  had  undertaken  to  obey  al)solutcly  the  queen’s  majesty,  in 
every  cause  civil  and  ecclesiastical  ?  Had  he  lorgotteu  how  otten 
he  had,  ex  unimo,  sworn  to  the  thirty -seventh  article,  and  how 
solemnly  he  had  bound  himself  thereby  to  obey  the  head  of  the 
church  in  et'cry  thiny  ?  Hut  we  inquire  not  too  curiously  into 
this  case;  our  only  aim,  at  present,  being  to  show  this  snare, 
unioni:  manv  others  which  the  estjiblishcd  church  lavs  for  men’s 
consciences,  as  well  as  the  degradation  which  it  compels  men  to 
intiict  upon  themselves,  when  they  inwardly  feel,  with  Paley, 
that  they  cannot  afford  to  keep  a  conscience,  ^lost  of  the  clergy, 
no  doubt,  feel  that  they  have  bound  themselves,  bv  their  assent 
and  consent  to  the  thirty- nine  articles,  to  obey  the  queen’s 
command,  and,  in  conscipiencc,  they  quietly  submit,  and  say 
nothing  about  their  conscientious  objections  to  the  person  or 
the  act.  They  sold  their  conscience  to  passive  obedience  when 
they  accepted  the  price.  Most  of  them,  therefore,  never  again 
dream  of  letting  conscience  out  of  prison  upon  such  matters. 
But  in  the  present  case,  the  conscience  of  Dr.  Merewether, 
being  over  subtle  and  too  much  excited,  slipped  its  keeper,  ob¬ 
tained  its  liberty,  and  made  a  most  unscemlv  and  unusual  brawl 
in  a  cathedral,  where,  it  is  well  known,  that  to  assert  the  rights 
of  conscience,  is  to  lift  np  the  voice  of  treason,  and  invoke  an 
authority  disowned  ;  and  where,  if  any  conscientious  recusant  of 
church-rates  had  uttered  the  same  plea  before  the  consistory 
court,  he  would  presently  have  found  himself  on  the  way  to  the 
county  prison,  to  allbrd  another  illustration  of  the  manner  in 
which  conscience  is  treated  by  church-hiNV  and  church-mcn. 
But  Dr.  Merewether  pleads  conscience  in  a  case  in  which  he 
ought  to  have  had  no  conscience — for  the  election  of  Dr. 
Hampden  was  a  loregone  conclusion  to  the  man  who  had  sworn 
to  obey  the  head  of  the  church  in  everything  ecclesiastical ;  and 
it  seems  a  marvellous  thing  to  us,  a  thing  that  could  scarcely 
have  occurred  in  any  other  religious  community,  that,  though 
surrounded  by  all  the  pious  and  learned  members  of  the  chapter, 
no  one  ventured  to  remind  him,  that  the  plea  of  conscience  came 
too  late,  for  that  the  whole  fraternity  had  taken  their  emolu¬ 
ments  u|>on  the  terms  of  implicit  obedience  to  the  royal  head  of 
the  church  ;  and  that,  it  conscience  w  ere  allowed  to  rise  uj)  there, 
against  both  law*  and  conscience,  they  must  cither  renounce  their 
livings,  or  go  to  prison  for  conscience-sake,  like  scurvy  dissenters 
and  church-rate  recusants. 

But  wc  must  leave  this  strange  and  edifying  scene  in  Here- 
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ford  cathedral,  with  the  remark,  that  the  sooner  the  crown  or 
lej^islatnre  releases  the  deans  and  chapters  iVoin  the  humiliation, 
disgrace,  and  snare  to  which  this  conffe  d'elire  exposes  them  and 
the  chiireh,  the  better  for  all  parties.  Uy  abolishing  the  mock 
election,  and  making  the  appointment  of  bishops  a  mere  act  of 
the  crown,  reserving  to  the  existing  bishops  simply  the  act  of 
consecration,  the  necessity  or  the  opportunity  for  sueh  scenes 
as  the  world  has  recently  w  itnessed,  would  be  superseded.  As 
things  are  managed  at  present,  every  one  must  perceive  that 
the  theory  of  a  state-church  clashes  in  innumerable  ways  with 
individual  conscience,  both  within  and  without  its  fold.  Dis¬ 
senters  are  immured  in  jail,  while  dignitaries  are  tempted  to 
rebel  against  the  sovereign,  or  are  held  up  as  public  examples 
of  immorality ;  and  clergymen  of  every  grade,  from  the  humble 
curate  to  the  archbishop,  writhe  under  the  fetters  of  state  power, 
which  even  their  pay  does  not  make  them  wear  gracefully  or 
decently.  Tliis,  however,  is  not  our  business,  and  we  should 
not  have  noticed  it,  but  for  the  credit  of  our  common  Christi¬ 
anity,  which,  w’c  think,  all  parties  must  admit,  is  likely  to  be 
not  a  little  disparaged  by  these  collisions  between  the  state- 
conscience  and  the  individual  conscience,  and  which  seem  to  be 
inseparable  from  the  theory  of  a  state-church.  I  low  to  harmo¬ 
nize  the  headship  of  Christ  with  the  headship  of  the  Uuecu  is 
the  problem. 

There  is,  how  ever,  another  important  view'  to  be  taken  of  this 
cont/e  (I'eiiref  or  mock  election  of  bishops,  after  tliey  arc  already 
irrevocably  made  bv  the  crow  n.  Something  is  concealed  histori- 
cally  under  this  French  phrase.  An  election  there  ought  to  be, 
by  somebody  and  of  some  sort.  Tlrat  is  im[)licd  by  the  law 
and  by  the  practice.  But  how  came  the  great  statesmen  and 
greater  reformers  ofthe  national  church,  to  admit  so  dangerous  and 
clumsy  a  fiction  to  creep  into  the  constitution  of  their  church  ? 
The  Fuseyites  and  the  papists  say,  with  apparent  reason  and 
justice,  that  the  election  of  its  bishops  has  alw  ays  belonged  to  the 
church,  and  that  this  congt  (Telire  only  marks  the  oppression 
and  robbery  of  the  church,  by  the  arch-reformer  Henry  viii.; 
for  that  the  reality  which  this  only  shadows  forth,  is  one  of  its 
most  ancient  rights.  But  that  IJenrv,  who  had  determined  to 
be  a  pope  himself,  and  even  something  more,  took  the  real 
choice  into  his  own  hand,  and  conceded  to  the  cathedral  clergy 
only  the  empty  form,  which  he  required  to  sanction  and  sanctify 
his  sacrilege. 

Hence  the  recent  plot  laid  by  the  Puseyites  in  concert,  no 
doubt,  with  the  open  llomanists,  to  re-assert  this  ancient  right 
ofthe  church,  and  to  place  the  election  of  bishops  beyond  tlie 
reach  of  the  inonarclPs  sceptre.  But  to  disturb  so  clear  a  right 
of  the  sovereign,  and  so  radical  a  foundation  of  the  protestant 
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chtirch,  required  not  only  a  special  occasion,  but  special  efibrts 
of  the  bishops  themselves.  Dr.  Hampden’s  nomination  supplied 
that  occasion,  for  he  was  an  ultra  protestant,  and  had  long 
laboured  under  a  mala  fama^  and  some  of  the  bishops  were 
known  to  favour  the  plan  for  restoring  the  election  to  the 
church,  and  they  could  influence  more  to  try  one  step  towards 
it — a  step  that  seemed  so  reasonable,  as  to  oppose  an  odious 
man.  Thus  thirteen  bishops  attempted  to  stay  the  royal  pre¬ 
rogative. 

Henry  of  Exeter,  in  his  letter  to  Lord  John  Russell,  is  very 
intemperate  in  condemning  the  conge  (Velire,  and  very  haughty 
in  claiming  for  the  church  the  right  of  election.  Some  things 
lie  states  arc  true;  but  then,  to  produce  tbc  proper  etl’ect  of 
truth,  he  should  have  told  the  whole  truth,  which  we  shall 
now  attempt  to  do  for  him. 

The  crown,  at  tlie  Reformation,  did  not  claim  any  j)owcr  in 
the  nomination  of  bishops  wliich  it  had  not  long  previously 
enjoyed.  It  only  repudiated  the  sanction  of  the  pope,  which 
had  previously  been  deemed  necessary.  This,  however,  was 

essentialiv  involved  in  the  secession  from  Rome.  Rut  will  the 
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Rnseyites,  with  Henry  Exeter  at  their  head,  tell  the  ])eoplc  of 
England,  that  the  clergy  had  ever  enjoyed  a  free  election  of 
their  bisliops,  since  the  kings  of  England  had  agreed  to  unite 
the  ancient  English  church  to  that  of  Rome,  and  accept  the 
apostolical  succession  from  the  Bishop  of  Rome  ?  During  times 
of  national  commotion,  bishops  had  sometimes  been  appointed 
by  the  clergy,  and  sanctioned  by  popes,  and  the  pope  himself 
had  often  taken  the  initiative,  in  defiance  of  the  royal  preroga¬ 
tive  ;  and  sometimes  our  history  presents  the  spectacle  of  two 
bishops  conteiuling,  vi  et  onnh,  for  the  same  see — one  elected 
by  the  clergy,  the  other  appointed  by  the  crown  ;  or,  one  by 
the  crow  II,  and  another  by  the  pope.  Various  w'cre  the  issues 
of  such  contests.  The  true  successor  of  the  apostles  always 
being  ascertained,  either  by  victorious  arms,  skilful  diplomacy, 
or  the  richest  presents  at  Rome,  for  his  consecration.  It  was 
the  same  in  every  kingdom  throughout  Christendom.  But  in 
times  of  peace  and  order,  and  in  the  regular  course  of  things, 
the  monarch  cxcrciseil  an  undisputed  right  to  name  the  bishop; 
the  chapters  generally  assented,  and  tlie  pope  consecrated,  or 
sanctioned  the  consecration,  by  his  proper  officer.  Between 
the  king  and  the  pope,  the  clergy’  rarely  asserted  anything 
beyond  the  right  of  a  mock  election,  save  when  they  were  in  a 
state  of  rebellion  against  the  crown,  which  w’as,  indeed,  not 
unfreqncntlv  the  case,  while  they  could  fall  back  upon  their 
fealty  to  their  other  sovereign  at  Rome. 

But  when  it  is  allirmed  that  the  election  of  the  bishops  an- 
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ciently  belonged  to  the  church,  and  by  our  ‘blameless'  Henry 
of  Exeter  (see  his  own  quotation  of  1  Tim.  iii.  2),  that  the 
statute  which  enforces  the  nominee  of  the  crown  is  ‘  the  maf/na 
charta  of  tyranmj,  the  most  hateful  and  tyrannical  law  whicli  is 
permitted  to  pollute  our  statute  book we  beg  leave  to  suggest, 
that  since  the  election  of  bishops  has  begun  to  be  questioned 
between  the  state  and  the  church,  and  the  one  side  complains 
of  foul  oppression,  and  the  other  of  interference  with  royal  pre¬ 
rogatives,  it  would  be  desirable  to  sift  the  whole  question  clear 
of  the  rubbish  of  statutes  Jind  councils,  conge  d'elires  and  prero¬ 
gatives,  aud  discover,  if  we  can,  the  few  grains  of  pure  gold — 
the  precious  truth  Divine,  concerning  apostolical  bishops,  amidst 
the  mountains  of  earthy  matter  which  have  so  long  concealed 
them.  It  is  very  well,  in  the  present  case,  that  sovereign  power 
has  been  on  the  side  of  protestant  principle,  and  has  saved  the 
church  from  the  peril  of  an  addition  to  its  Romanizing  bishops ; 
but  if  we  understand  the  history  of  this  whole  matter  of  bishop- 
mukiug  and  choosing,  which  can  date,  or  ought  to  date,  only 
from  the  New  Testament,  then  the  crown  has  no  more  right  to 
assume  it  than  tlie  deans  and  chapters.  For  earlier  in  history 
than  deans  and  chapters  come  the  clergy  of  the  diocese,  or  pro¬ 
vince,  quite  a  ditlerent  "body  from  the  chapter,  and  not  in  any 
sense  represented  by  the  cathedral  body.  13 nt  when  we  have  traced 
the  election  of  bishops  back  to  the  provincial  clergy,  we  liave  not 
got  quite  far  enough.  For  then  originates  the  question,  whence 
did  the  provincial  clergy  get  the  right  of  choosing  the  bishop? 
Have  they  had  it  quite  from  the  beginning?  Did  the  New 
Testament  give  it  to  them  ?  Assuredly  the  earliest  history  of 
the  church  attests,  that  the  bishop  was  chosen  by  the  people,  and 
that  his  charge  was  the  people,  not  the  clergy.  Who  does  not 
know  that  this  is  as  clear  in  ecclesiastical  historv  as  that  there 
were  Christian  churches  from  the  days  of  Paul  and  Timothy? 
^V  ho  does  not  know  that  the  disturbances  created  by  those 
popular  elections  of  bishops,  when  Christianity  had  gained  po- 
session  of  the  masses,  figure  upon  the  page  of  history  as  one  of 
its  most  common  facts,  being  often  attended  with  riots,  blood- 
Hied,  and  outrageous  eccentricities  of  the  popular  will,  which 
supplied  the  first  occasion  for  encroachments  upon  the  rights 
of  the  people,  by  their  civil  rulers.  The  election  of  Ambrose, 
so  late  as  the  fourth  century,  a  civilian,  made  at  once  a  bishop 
by  the  will  of  the  people,  proves  this.  When  the  bishops  of 
individual  and  independent  churches  came  to  have  several 
inferior,  or  assistant  clergy,  under  them,  which  was  the  first 
step  towards  metropolitan  and  diocesan  episcopacy,  the  people 
had  an  equal  vote  with  the  clergy,  and  no  bishop  could  be  ad' 
niitted  or  consecrated  to  his  office,  till  the  people  of  his  church 
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had  declared  their  will  by  an  open  election.  Let  any  one  wlio 
doubts  the  antiquity  of  the  people’s  right  to  choose  their  own 
bishop,  consult  ‘  llingliam’s  Antiquities,’  book  iy.  chap.  2,  and  he 
will  see  this  matter  set  at  rest.  The  vote  ot  the  people  then, 
taken  often  by  their  signatures,  was  a  sine  qua  non  in  a  bishop’s 
election,  the  very  first  and  most  essential  basis  ot  his  authority. 
The  very  ancient  forms  of  the  law  that  occasioned  those  scenes 
at  St.  James’s,  and  Bow  Church,  prove  this.'  But  this  fact 
guides  us  back  to  the  New  Testament.  The  popular  rii,dit 
stands  in  history  connected  with  the  apostles.  ‘  It  is  quite  un- 
qucstiouable  that  the  church  chose  its  own  bishop,’  says  the 
high  churchman  and  Puscyitc,  and  so  say  we ;  but  ‘  the  church 
then  did  not  mean  the  clergg,  but  the  people  in  the  Christian 
society.  ‘  Church  ’  did  not  mean  any  provincial  or  national 
hierarchy,  comprising  many  congregations  of  believers,  but  each 
congregation  was  a  ‘church,’  each  bishop  had  but  ‘one  church;’ 
each  church  w  ith  its  bishop,  all  historians  attest,  asserted  an 
independence  of  all  other  bishops  and  churehes. 

Hence  this  w  hole  history  of  bishops,  and  the  mode  of  making 
them,  which  has  troubled  and  periled  so  many  statesmen  before 
Lord  John,  and  shaken  the  thrones  of  so  many  kings  and  em¬ 
perors,  turns  out  to  be,  in  the  light  of  the  New  Testament,  a 
very  simple  and  easy  matter :  it  was  just  the  election  of  some 
gifted  and  blameless  brother  out  of  the  community  to  he  its 
overseer;  and  this  right  of  the  flock  to  choose  its  own  bishop 
remained  from  the  days  of  the  apostles  undisturbed,  even 
through  the  third  century.  But  then,  we  arc  reminded,  neither 
bishops  nor  their  churches  h«ad  entered  into  any  alliance  with 
the  state.  In  the  very  first  instance,  there  was  congregational 
episcopacy,  but  no  diocesan  episcopacy.  AVhen  St.  Paul  ad- 
dres8(;d  the  presbyters  of  the  church  at  Ephesus,  who  met  him 
at  Miletus,  he  said,  ‘  Peed  the  flock  of  God  over  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you  bishops,*  Acts  xx.  28.  Here  is  con¬ 
gregational,  but  no  diocesan  episcopacy. 

Tims  we  have  traced  tins  election  of  bishops  to  its  true 
source.  Ihere  ought  to  be  an  election.  Scripture  shows 
that.  ’Ihc  conge  iVelire  retains  the  ghost  of  it.  The  confir¬ 
mation  attests  it.  Popery  itself  has  a  shadow  of  it.  But  the 
reality  exists  not  in  our  protestant  establishment.  It  exists 
not  in  the  presbyteriau  establishment  of  Scotland.  It  exists 
not  in  the  nicihodist  church.  These  have  all  annihilated  or 
superseded  the  right  w  hich  the  people  of  the  Christian  churches 
exercised  from  the  apostolic  days,  and  for  centuries  after,  of 
choosing,  by  popular  election,  tlieir  ow  n  bishops.  M  hen  will 
it  be  restored  ? 

But  wc  have  now*  reached  the  third  and  last  stage  of  our 
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review— the  heaving  of  recent  events  on  the  general  or  abstract 
(lucstion  of  churcli  and  state.  This,  we  may  he  allowed  to  say, 
is  its  most  important  and  most  practical  aspect.  \\c  vyish  to 
treat  it  with  the  utmost  seriousness,  and  \yitli  the  most  intense 
rc'ard  to  the  interests  of  Cliristianity.  e  would  not  dare  to 
write  and  publish  one  syllabic  upon  this  momentous  question,  it 
we  did  not  see  our  w.ay'seripturally  clear  to  the  conclusion,  that 
the  chnreh  of  our  Divine  lledcemcr  ought  never  to  have  been 
placed  in  such  a  state  of  alliance  with  the  kingdoms  of  tins 
world,  as  that  which  has  led  to  its  recent  humiliation  and  dis¬ 
grace  ;  and  that  it  never  can  recover  its  true  glory  ami  its  spiritual 
energy,  till  it  dissolves  the  golden  hand  that  enslaves  and  de- 

The  (lucstion  is  now  forced  upon  the  public  mind— Do  recent 
events  throw  any  light  upon  the  general  (picstion  of  established 
ehnrehcsV  Docs  this  nnsccmly  squabble  between  the  ])rimc 
ininistcr  and  half  the  bishops,  with  probably  h:dt  the  clergy 
taeitlv  approving,  enforce  the  arguments  of  the  auti-statc-chureh- 
incnV  or  does  it  leave  nnall'eetcd  the  great  argument,  Irom 
(-.riwiliciirv,  on  which  chnre.hmeii  rely?  ^Vill  tl.e  moyement 
itself,  witii  the  facts  it  has  brought  to  light,  and  the  principles  it 
has  laid  bare,  accelerate  or  retard  tbe  settlement  ol  the  abstract 
question?  Ought  we,  or  ought  we  not,  as  Christian  men,  to 
inaiutain  the  establishment  of  the  Christian  religion  by  the  state- 

sword,  and  the  state-pay?  .  i  i.  • 

AVe  cannot  but  inter,  from  all  we  have  noticed,  that  this 

transaction  is  calculated  to  *aid  the  investij^ation  and  settlement 
of  the  abstract  (picstion  more  than  any  event  of  modern  times, 
altlioujrh  there  arc  many  others  which  arc  helping  to  mature 
tlic  public  mind  for  a  decision.  ^Ihis  event  is  onl}  one  iin  ic.i- 
tion  among  inanv,  wliich  show  hoNV  tremblingly  our  existing 
establishment  holds  the  balance  between  popery  and  protes- 
tantism — how  perilous,  therclorc,  it  must  be  to  the  liicities  o 
Englishmen -how  near  it  has  now  come  to  a  total  reversion  am 
transposition  of  all  those  high  purposes  for  whmh  sound 
protestant  and  sincere  patriot  would  ever  have  deleiukul  it.  1 
with  our  practical  fellow-countrynicn  the  utility  ot  a  thing  ain 
the  easy  working  of  a  system  arc  of  more  weight  tluin  a 
theories  and  all  authorities  to  boot,  then  we  should  augur  t  lat 
this  state -and -church  quarrel  betw  een  all  the  bigh  con 
trading  parties,  coming  in  connexion  with  the  grinding  o 
consciences,  and  spoiling  of  goods,  and  casting  into  ]>ris()ns, 
which  are  now  becoming  the  common  lot  of  sturdy  noiKion 
formists,  but  all  for  the  sake  ot  tiesus  Christ,  and  at  the  m  <  iu„ 
of  the  established  church,  will  greatly  tend  to  show  practical 
men  the  monstrous  blunder  that  was  committed  wlicn  t  ns  «i  i 
ance  was  formed. 
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We  have  no  intention  of  going  into  tlic  general  argument; 
neither  our  space,  nor  tlic  patience  of  our  readers  will  allow 
this ;  but  only  of  making  a  few  observations  upon  the  late 
movement,  viewed  as  a  symptom  of  the  internal  state  of  the 
established  church,  and  consequently  helping  us  on  towards  the 
settlement  of  the  question — Ought  this  connexion  between  the 
church  and  the  state  to  be  continued  or  dissolved  ? 

Of  course  we  readily  admit  the  principle,  that  the  abuse  of  a 
thing  is  no  argument  against  its  use,  and  that  accidental  evils 
are  not  to  be  pleaded  against  what  is  ordinarily  good :  but  we 
appeal  to  the  indisputable  maxim,  that  ‘  every  tree  is  known  by 
its  fruits and  if  this  tree  brings  us  forth  no  good  fruit,  but 
only  apples  of  Sodom,  and  apples  of  discord,  then  it  would  be 
no  loss,  but  a  real  gain,  to  vote  it  a  cumberer  of  tbe  ground,  to 
hew  it  down,  and  supply  its  place  by  a  true  vine  under  the 
immediate  direction  and  cultivation  of  the  heavenly  husband¬ 
man  ;  thereby  releasing  both  Lord  John  Russell,  .and  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria,  from  all  further  care  and  responsibility  in  the  matter  of 
Christas  church. 

1.  The  late  movements  have  shown  the  tendency  of  a  rich  esta¬ 
blishment  to  bring  together  the  most  incongruous  .and  discord¬ 
ant  materials  under  a  common  name,  and  that  the  abused  and 
degraded  name  of  Christian.  These  contraries  and  repugnancies 
are  obviously  not  of  that  nature  which  all  w  ise  and  moderate 
men  agree  to  tolerate  in  c.ach  other;  but  such  .as  enter  into  the 
very  life  and  soul,  and  prohibit  all  religious  symp.atby  between 
the  parties.  Hence,  in  all  honesty  and  sober  truth,  tbe  idea 
of  Christian  fraternity  is  utterly  excluded.  Churcbnian  takes 
churchman  by  the  throat,  crying  out  heretic!  injidel !  and  such 
like.  This  is  a  scandal  upon  the  Christian  name  that  only  an 
established  church  can  inllict.  The  state  interposes  to  prevent 
the  parties  from  harming  c.ach  other,  showers  its  favours  upon 
them  all,  aud  commands  them  to  mingle  in  the  same  .acts  of 
devotion,  and  declare  that  they  love  one  another  as  dear  bre¬ 
thren  in  Christ,  and  ministers  of  the  same  altar.  For  the  s.ake 
of  these  caresses  the  commands  .are  obeyed.  Rut  tbe  infidel 
triumphs,  and  C'hrist  is  wounded  in  the  house  of  bis  friends.  It 
is  obvious  that  nothing  cotild  make  such  materials  cohere  but 
the  attraction  of  gold.  The  real  union  of  Christi.an  hearts,  the 
voluntary  combin.ation  of  ChrisCs  disciples,  the  love  ot  the 
Spirit,  are  precluded  by  such  an  anomalous,  unreasonable,  un¬ 
holy  juxta-position  of  contiicting  elements.  Talk  of  the  unity  of 
the  church  secured  hy  an  establishment !  It  is  utter  mockery 
and  delusion.  All  the  sects  of  the  empire  never  presented  such 
Rcenes  as  the  established  church  presents  at  the  present  mo¬ 
ment.  Ihere  are  Romanists  and  protestants,  triuitariaus,  Sa- 
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bcllians,  Arians  and  Unitarians,  Pelagians  and  Angjustinians, 
with  endless  others,  even  descending  to  pantheists  of  the  new 
school  at  Oxford.  We  write  it  with  grief  and  reluctance;  but 
it  is  all  true,  and  the  true  fruit  of  yonr  tempting  einolnincnts. 
No  clmrch  hut  an  established  one  could  present  such  facts ; 
none  other  would  tolerate  them  for  an  hour.  It  is  a  foul  l)lot 
upon  pure  Christianity,  which  its  friends  ought  to  Mipe  olf  at 
any  cost.  Would  not  the  cause  of  Jesus  ('hrist  be  honoured 
and  ])roniotcd  rather  by  the  disruption  of  such  a  fraternity, 
than  by  its  maintenance?  Why  should  the  church  of  Christ 
trv  to  serve  two  masters? 

2.  Have  wc  not  an  instructive  elucidation  of  the  question, 
which  we  mav  call  the  economical  one,  in  late  events?  How  lar 
docs  the  vast  outlav.  of  national  wealth  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  established  church,  an  outlay  always  increasing  to  satisfv, 
not  the  demands  of  the  people,  but  the  cravings  of  the  clergy, 
answer  the  proposed  purpose  of  (-hiistian  instruction  and  en¬ 
lightenment  ?  Has  the  state  ever  received  a  (juid  pro  quo? 
Docs  not  this  system  stultify  itself  by  its  cross  ])nrposcs?  If 
one  half  the  clergy  teach  doctrines  which  the  other  half  de¬ 
nounce  as  heretical ;  if  one  half  insist  that  all  Roman  doctrine 
is  true,  and  the  other  half  proclaim  Rome  and  its  doctrine  to  be 
antichrist;  if  one  set  of  teachers  insist  that  private  conscience 
must  be  coerced  bv  authority  of  tradition  and  the  church,  and 
another  set  of  teachers  proclaim  the  indefeasible  right  of  pri¬ 
vate  pidgment,  and  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Scriptures 
over  all  churches  and  all  consciences — then  the  teaching  neu¬ 
tralizes  itself — trutli  and  error  must  be  c(|ually  sanctioned  by 
the  establishment,  and  the  same  fountain  sends  forth  sweet 
water  and  bitter.  The  church  becomes  a  mere  Noah's  ark  of 
clean  and  unclean.  Then  of  what  use  is  this  establishment? 
Our  national  wealth  is  wasted.  4'hc  ])eoplc  receive  no  kind  of 
service  wliich  they  could  not  enjoy  without  it,  and  much  more 
to  their  peace  and  contentment,  while  all  the  wealth  might  be 
saved. 

3.  It  may  fairly  be  impnred,  docs  not  ^n  established  church 
greatly  tend,  above  all  our  other  institutions,  to  shake  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  morality,  to  excite  and  maintain  party  spirit,  and  to 
weaken  the  power  of  conscience  in  those  who  ought  to  uphold 
its  purity,  authority,  and  supremacy.  In  wlnat  a  variety  of 
ways  is  conscience  either  violated  or  tampered  with,  and  van¬ 
quished  by  the  state-church  !  Men  within  the  cliurch  and 
men  without  it,  are  alike  injured  by  its  practical  working. 
They  are  brought  into  dilcmmiis  and  diflicnltics  that  never 
could  occur  by  the  opposite  system.  How’  many  painful  elucida¬ 
tions  of  this  have  been  presented  in  the  late  cierical  rebellion  I 
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Snares  beset  fl,c  state  cJerjrv  on  all  ^ 

seem  seareely  to  knmv  it.  or'j.ave  beco.ne  I’.v ’eL’"'"’-" 

O  It.  Jake,  for  instance,  Dr.  Pusev  ntul 
aftninst  popery  and  transubstai.tialioil  v^l  i""-'.''.  *«oru 
sworn  tliat  the  holy  scriptures  contaii/-.ri  tl  ‘''‘‘■"J 

salvation,  yet  Mritin<f  and  preacliintr  tli  it  tl  "ceessarv  to 

and  incomplete  without  the  tradiUoi is  of  f? 

It!;’  i"  the  establl  l  2iit  f 

lo.«  es  and  fishes  ?  I,,  ,vhat  a  state  then  are  I 

I  »•<«  the  remonstrant  bishops  and  tlie'‘ I  /  •' 

their  head,  impeachiiK.'  fl.n  .f'e  blameless’  Henrv^f 

virtually  the  head  of  the  clinicli"of ‘'"•“"fill  hilil 

promote  a  '‘eotlicr  teacher  of  ChristimiittT^  T’  !”  '  ‘^'‘t"vhi-  to 

they  had  themselves  for  vears  been  vLt  n  "'“"n 

•crm.ttinj;  him  to  preparc'elei-vinci  for  !  ‘^••‘.'•etioninir,  hr 

their  hearts  they  hate  him  as  -T'  •  •  ^  Parishes,  Mliile  ii, 

-voiir  of  honest  .edftt  r  th  “anT:}',"'- 
eonvietion  ?  AVo.ild  aiiv  of  tliosL  eoiiseieiitio.is 

H.mi|)den  s  prnicijiles  refuse  to  sit  n-itl.  I  ’  ‘P'‘^'""'<"'e<i  Dr. 

7"-n  their  oivn 'mitres,  rati  tr  tlia  ^0  ""'/.’"  ''‘■'"‘•'i.  a.al 

Jake,  nKain,  the  position  of  the  dean  ...  1  '"'I'hcrV 

tile'll  •  "'i'"’^'*  """‘‘"••'ted  by  the  crown ‘*''1’'^'’  ™"'l’elh  'l  to 
inplom  as  a  heretic  i)V  this  de-...’  '°|"t!h  jiosted  ihroii^-li 
I'crfeetin-  the  instrument  th-.r  •  ''‘''n,  and  yet  that  verv  deni 
* -It  this  a  fearful  Z1 1  a^unn"  ' -'-•'■atio- 
1  “'served,  there  s  'act,  as 


I  •-••SUM  aiiare  lor  a  nvinV^  •  . 

lie  Ion-  a-o  well  observed  there  k  «  ?  In  fact,  as 

hfrree,  who,  if  he  would  look  r-  c  n'*'*'. ‘‘t  fliir{:yniaii  of  aiiv 

Pitions  by  which  he  bin.  s  hiLel7  "  ''1''"  «-l‘''">n  ohlh 


_  1  •  . .  HU  lillKlS  hiincr.iC  4'  •  -  utai- 

culation  to  that  of  his  ordination--  '“•‘tri- 

consocration  to  a  see  wlien  lio  **^**''  of  his 

would  find  that  hisV,,„soioncc7ar7*'‘‘'''"'"^^^^ 

;;;•  it.^  voice,  which  to  a\  7  “'/I  »«t  been  wo, ii.de, 

Mippresscl  or  bribed.  It  i^.v'  1.  c  .  the  voice  of  (lod 

I-.  w  ,i,«  w  - -k 

l‘  '  t'loasands  have  felt  that  ? '  'i"‘  '"'*‘^athc,l.  Certain 
less  about  It.  t'lat  t.ial  as  keenly,  but  said  far 

A(»ir  nil  «^l _  ...  . 


X’  :  - HUO  a.uu  llir 

*>0\V  all  tilP^rs  * 

and  awkwar.1  thiiiKs.'"  c"h„'rcllmmr7  are  perilous 

hej  h.appen  to  dissenters  In.f  1  them  as  trifles  when 

■  Wliirir,.  „„|  >kc,v  liappen  to  gcilicmt.i, 

l  o.ir(oiisc.e..ocse.\perie.  cc  l.oH  ,  ^  ""'cli  relmf  would 

o  ‘''""•‘■'‘wa  alens  m.  I  •  ami  ehapters, 

Zr  r"  7'"  *'a'-pay  if  "  e  wee  but 

o.  ^liti  eause  of  "luoralitv  o  "  oiild  fear  state- 

•  ’  ™tiseicntious  iipri-htncss,  and 
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tlic  influence  of  pure,  {genuine  Christianity,  would  be  evidently 
advanced  by  the  abolition  of  the  alliance. 

•1.  It  is  evident  that  the  state-chureh  jj:reatly  complicates  and 
entangles  the  work  of  the  civil  j)owcr.  To  statesjuen,  this  eccle¬ 
siastical  affair  has  always  been  the  most  irksome,  ditlicult,  and 
annovinj]^  part  of  their  business.  The  .vy; />//// ^//  estate  is  confess¬ 
edly  the  worst  to  govern,  and  the  worst  to  harmonize  with  the 
government  of  the  other  powers.  AVIiat  a  perpetual  source  of 
annoyanee  must  every  prime  minister  find  in  the  claimants  for 
place  and  office — in  the  bestowment  of  his  ecclesiastical  patron¬ 
age,  and  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogatives — in  having  to  adju¬ 
dicate  among  rival  candidates — to  listen  to  the  representations 
of  friends — to  playoff  one  party  in  the  church  against  another — 
to  keep  all  within  decent  bounds,  and  prevent  the  clergy,  as  a 
kind  oi  impenvm  in  imperioy  or  fourth  estate^  having  an  interest 
separate  from  all  the  rest,  from  combining  against  the  sovereign, 
her  ministers,  her  parliament,  and  her  people!  Tlie  clergy  of 
the  church  of  England,  viewed  historically,  have  always  been 
powerful  and  influential  supporters  of  arbitrary  power ;  some¬ 
times  accidentally  useful,  but,  in  the  main,  o))stacles  to  reform, 
and  opponents  of  every  measure  tending  to  the  promotion  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty.  All  statesmen,  therefore,  and  esjic- 
cially  all  liberal  statesmen,  who  seek  the  advancement  and  civi¬ 
lization  of  mankind,  might  be  expected  to  hail  the  day  that 
should  deliver  them  from  this  spiritual  incubus.  AVhy  should 
they  be  thus  thwarted  in  their  ])lans,  and  encumbered  in  their 
work  of  government,  by  the  affairs  of  a  church  which  might 
safely  be  left  to  self-government,  if  it  were  once  relieved  from 
state- pay  ? 

It  seems  the  more  reasonable  that  they  should  unburden 
themselves  of  this  responsibility,  since  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
nation  repudiate  the  right  of  the  state  to  interfere  with  their 
religion,  and  will  accept  none  of  the  pay.  One  would  think 
that  the  late  episcopal  rebellion,  together  with  many  other 
ominous  signs  of  the  times,  might  teach  Lord  John  Russell 
to  look  a  little  more  favourably  upon  the  theory  of  voluntary 
rcli'  rion  than  he  has  yet  done.  Rut  if  he  docs  not,  the 
statesmen  of  the  future  will  .assuredly  be  more  disposed  to 
leave  ‘  the  church  of  the  future,*  to  manage  its  ow  n  affairs 
according  to  the  wishes  of  the  people,  and  will  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  first  favourable  opportunity  of  releasing  the 
state  machinery  from  those  collisions  and  perils  wdiich  arc  per¬ 
petually  occasioned  by  the  church. 

5.  The  late  controversy  has  evidently  aroused  many  able 
advoc.ates  for  the  scp.aration  of  church  and  state,  and  has  pro¬ 
cured  for  them  a  much  larger  audience  than  they  ever  had 
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before.  Let  any  one  who  has  observed  the  tone  of  tlic  provin. 
cial  as  well  as  of  the  metropolitan  press,  during  recent  occur¬ 
rences,  say,  whether  the  prevailing  opinion  has  not  einhoiiicd 
itself  in  something  like  this  ; — *  hat  a  bore  this  church  is! 
AVhy  should  the  nation  be  agitated  by  the  squabbles  of  these 
churchmen  V  Would  it  not  be  better  for  us  all  to  take  cliarge  of 
our  own  religious  affairs?  Would  it  not  be  more  for  the  credit 
and  advancement  of  religion  to  take  away  all  these  apples  of 
discord  ?  Why  could  not  the  episcopal  communion  manage  its 
government  as  peaceably  and  decorously  as  any  of  the  sects? ^ 
The  answer  has  in  many  cases  been  given,  and  it  is  plain  and 
simple  enough  : — Only  remove  the  golden  link  between  this 
church  and  the  state,  and  everything  will  fall  into  its  right, 
that  is,  its  natural  place.  Then  should  we  have  more  real  reli¬ 
gion,  as  we  had  more  conscientiousness ;  and  we  should  have 
more  individual  conscientiousness,  just  as  we  renounced  the 
mischievous  lietion  of  a  national  conscience. 

These  at  least  are  our  deliberate  views.  We  liavc  not 
embraced  them  hastily,  nor  for  the  occasion;  and  wo  are  not 
very  sanguine  of  their  speedy  prevalence  among  our  phlegmatic 
and  practical  fellow  countrymen.  It  takes  a  great  deal  of 
argument  to  induce  them  to  change  a  venerable  custom ;  yet 
we  feel  quite  satisfied,  that  churchmen  are  themselves  doing 
much  in  the  present  day  to  disgust  the  people  both  with  the 
bishops  and  the  church  system ;  and  when  once  the  j)eople  of 
England  see  that  the  establishment  is  an  intolerable  burden 
upon  their  resources,  and  of  no  real  benefit  to  their  souls,  the 
removal  of  the  incubus  will  not  be  long  delaved. 

We  h  ave  only  in  conclusion  to  express  our  obligations, 
ti)  Dr.  Hampden,  for  the  pleasure  and  improvement  we  have 
derived  from  the  careful  perusal  of  his  admirable  lectures,  as 
well  as  our  good  wishes  for  his  happiness  an  I  usefulness  in  the 
see  of  Hereford,  where,  as  we  are  informed,  he  will  find  ample 
scope  for  the  exercise  of  apostolic  zeal  and  devotedness;  nexty 
to  the  conductors  of  the  ‘Oxford  Protestant  Magazine,^  for 
their  very  valuable  assistance  in  elucidating  the  Puscyitc  con¬ 
spiracy,  with  our  cordial  recommendation  of  their  work  to  the 
protestants  of  the  empire:  and,  y/wff////,  to  Mr.  Christinas,  of 
/ion  College,  for  his  very  complete  collection  of  all  the  docu¬ 
ments  touching  the  late  emenie,  and  his  very  able  exposition  of 
Dr.  Hampden’s  theological  views. 
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TJie  Pilgrim* s  Progress.  By  John  Biinyan.  Accurately  printed  from 
the  First  Edition^  with  notices  of  all  the  suhseguent  Additions  and 
Alterations  by  the  Author  himself  Edited  for  the  JIanserd  Knollys 
Society,  with  an  Introduction,  by  (loorge  Offer.  8vo.  London  : 
PiinleJ  for  the  Society  by  John  lluddon. 

The  llanserd  Knollys  Society  has  rendered  an  invaluable  service 
by  the  publication  of  this  volume,  which  completely  realizes  our 
lar;;est  anticipations,  and  supersedes  all  previous  editions  of  Bunyan’s 
immortal  work.  The  Council  of  the  Society  are  entitled  to  our  best 
thanks  for  their  selection  of  the  work,  and  we  are  at  a  loss  for  language 
to  convey  our  sense  of  obligation  to  Mr.  Offer,  for  the  research  and 
painful  industry  with  which  he  has  illustrated  its  literary  history.  It 
has  been  emphatically  a  labor  of  love,  for  which  few  men  were  (itted, 
and  which  loaves  nothing  to  be  accomplished  by  subsequent  editors. 
It  does  just  what  was  needed,  what  all  intelligent  readers  have 
long  desireil  to  see  done,  but  what  no  oilier  man  was  so  qualified  to 
accomplish.  ‘  The  edition  is  carefully  corrected  from  Bunyan's  first 
copy,  which  is  followed  literally,  in  the  orthography,  capitals,  italics, 
and  punctuation.  Every  omission  or  alteration  that  the  author  made 
during  his  life  is  noted,  as  well  as  the  edition  in  which  such  altera¬ 
tions  first  appeared.  Where  the  author,  in  the  second  part,  refers  to 
the  first,  his  ligures  are  retained,  but  a  reference  is  added  to  this 
edition  in  parenthesis.  All  the  original  woodcuts  are  accurately 
copied  by  that  very  excellent  and  worthy  artist,  Mr.  Thomas  Gilks, 
ol  benchurch  Buildings.  Every  reference  has  been  proved,  and 
where  there  appeared  an  evident  typograjihical  error,  it  is  corrected ; 
but  in  all  such  cases,  the  alteration  is  noted  at  the  foot  of  the  page.’ 
llie  labor  thus  expended  on  the  work  itself  is  only  a  part  of  what 
the  editor  has  done.  Determined  to  make  his  edition  as  complete 
as  possible,  *  every  allegorical  work  that  could  be  found  previous  to 
the  eighteenth  century,  has  been  examined,  in  all  the  European 
languages,’  and  the  result  is  shown  to  be  *  a  perfect  demonstration 
of  the  complete  orginality  of  Bunvan.’  A  brief  sketch  is  furnished 
of  such  works,  together  with  a  bibliographical  account  of  the  several 
editions  of  the  I^ilgrim’s  I^rogress  published  during  the  author’s 
life,  together  with  notices  of  the  principal  motlern  editions.  Alto¬ 
gether,  the  volume  constitutes  the  most  complete  edition  ol  a  popu¬ 
lar  author  which  our  language  contains. 

Mr.  Offer  has  prefixed  an  extended  Introduction,  in  which  he  tri¬ 
umphantly  establishes  the  fact  of  the  work  having  been  composed  in 
Bedford  Goal — not,  by  the  bye,  in  the  river  Ouse,  as  his  languiige 
(p*  ix.)  inadvertently  intimates.  We  regret  the  terms  in  which  he 
'OE.  XXIII.  s 
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adverts  to  the  doubts  recently  expressed  by  Mr.  Philip,  respecting 
the  place  where  the  allegory  was  composed.  The  tone  of  the  refer¬ 
ence  is  wanting  in  amenity  and  justice,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  find 
that  it  is  modified  in  subsequent  editions.  We  were  greatly  sur¬ 
prised,  at  the  time,  at  Mr.  Philip’s  doubt,  and  could  not  satisfactorily 
account  for  it,  but  we  never  questioned  his  confidence  in  Banyan’s 
V  o:‘d. 

In  conclusion,  wc  strongly  recommend  to  the  patronage  cf  our 
readers,  the  Society  by  which  the  volume  is  issued.  Its  subscrip¬ 
tion,  which  is  only  ten  and  sixpence,  places  it  within  the  reach  of 
all,  while  the  works  it  has  issued  are  amongst  the  most  valuable  in 
our  language. 


Retninisienres  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  and  Robert  Southey.  By 
Joseph  Cottle.  Post  8vo.  London  :  lloulston  and  Stonemaii. 

About  ten  years  since,  Mr.  Cottle  published  his  Early  Recollections 
of  Coleridge,  which  were  reviewed  in  our  journal  by  tlie  late  distin¬ 
guished  Llssayist,  John  Foster.  The  article  has  since  been  reprinted 
in  Mr.  Foster’s  Contributions^  to  the  Eclectic  Review,  (vol.  ii.  pp. 
25 — 54)  and  should  be  carefully  read  by  all  who  wish  to  form  an 
accurate  estimate  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  character  of  aMt. 
Coleridge.  The  Early  Recollections  have  been  revised  by  the  author, 
and  are  now  embodied  in  the  work  befoie  us.  The  scope  of  this 
volume  is  wider  than  that  of  its  predecessors.  Another  distinguished 
personage  is  introduced,  or  rather,  is  made  a  more  prominent  figure 
on  the  canvass.  The  position  occupied  in  our  recent  literature  by 
Coleridge  and  Southey,  naturally  awakens  public  interest  in  their 
history,  and  no  man  certainly  is  so  competent  to  throw  light  on  their 
early  career  as  Mr.  Cottle,  lie  was  intimately  connected  with  them, 
rendered  them  important  aid  before  their  fame  was  established,  and 
was  regarded  by  both  wdth  affection  and  gratitude.  He  saw  them 
behind  the  scenes,  associated  with  them  in  their  undress,  noted  their 
weakness  as  well  as  tlieir  might,  their  folly  and  their  wisdom.  He 
is,  therelore,  possessed  of  a  fund  of  information  not  in  the  keeping  of 
any  other  person,  and  has  wisely  and  wdth  becoming  regard  to  what 
is  due  to  the  living  as  w’ell  as  to  the  dead,  contributed  a  portion  of 
it  to  the  public.  Such  contributions  are  amongst  the  bej*t  services 
which  the  aged  can  render  to  the  young,  and  we  should  be  glad  to 
find  that  they  were  ordinarily  rendered  in  the  spirit,  and  with  the 
fidelity  which  characterize  these  Reminiscences,  A  loud  outcry  has 
been  raised  in  some  quarters  against  .Mr.  Cottle,  for  having  piinted 
a  letter  of  Coleridge  to  his  friend  Mr.  Wade,  and  we  readily 
credit  his  assertion  that  he  would  gladly  have  withheld  it,  *  had  not 
the  obli^tion  to  make  it  public  been  imperative.*  We  concur  in 
this  opinion,  and  believe  that  *  concealment  would  have  been  in* 
justice  to  (he  living,  and  treachery  to  the  dead.*  We  thank  him  for 
the  faithful  discharge  of  a  painful  duty,  not  as  gratifying  our  curiosity, 
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but  as  alTording  a  solemn  warning  to  others  who  are  tempted  to 
indulge  the  same  bad  habit.  We  repeat  the  favorable  judgment 
formerly  expressed,  and  assure  our  readers  that  they  will  find  much 
to  interest,  and  many  things  to  instruct  them,  in  these  Reminiscences 
of  an  aged  and  estimable  man,  who  with  one  exception,  has  survived 
all  the  associates  of  his  earlier  days. 


Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  with  his  Original  Correspondence  ; 
collected  from  the  Family  Records  at  Blenheim,  and  other  Authentic 
Sources.  By  William  Coxe,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.  A  New  Edition, 
Revised  by  John  Wade.  In  Three  Volumes.  Vol  I. 

The  Dramatic  Works  of  the  Right  Honourable  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan. 
With  a  Memoir  of  his  Life.  By  G.  G.  S. 

Jjondon  :  Henry  G.  Bohn. 

Tiiksk  volumes  belong  to  the  Standard  Library,  and  arc  w’orthy  of  tlie 
place  assigned  them.  Their  selection  rcHects  credit  on  the  judgment 
of  their  publisher,  and  can  scarcely  fail  to  add  to  the  already  high  repu¬ 
tation  of  the  series  in  which  they  are  incorporated.  Archdeacon  Coxe’s 
Memoirs  are  well  known  to  historical  readers,  and  are  indispensable  to 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  one  of  the  most  eventful  periods  of  our  annals. 
Its  costly  form,  however,  has  hitherto  prevented  it  from  being  goncrallv 
read,  and  the  work,  therefore,  through  the  present  edition,  will  come 
to  most  with  the  charm  of  novelty.  The  voluminous  correspondence 
is  wisely  printed  in  a  smaller  type,  and  the  editor  has  diligently  availed 
himself  of  the  many  sources  of  information  which  have  been  opened 
since  the  publication  of  the  original  work.  Valuable  illustrative  matter 
has  been  gleaned  from  various  quarters,  and  been  disposed  of  with  a 
skill  which  adds  considerably  to  the  value  of  the  wrork. 

The  other  volume  is  sure  of  a  wide  circulation.  It  will  probably  be 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  series,  and  will  meet  the  demand,  and 
gratify  the  taste,  of  various  classes  of  readers.  The  Memoir,  which 
extends  to  two  hundred  and  six  pages,  contains  the  most  memorable 
circumstances  of  the  author’s  life.  Such  only  arc  recorded  as  do  not 
admit  of  doubt.  All  apochryphal  anecdotes  arc  rejected,  and  the  prurient 
curiosity  which  seeks  gratitication  in  disclosing  the  arcana  of  private  life, 
is  discountenanced.  It  is  a  melancholy  record,  at  the  best — one  of 
the  most  humiliating  and  painful  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  The 
genius  of  Sheridan  only  adds  a  deeper  gloom  to  the  meanness  and  tur¬ 
pitude  of  his  career.  We  exult  in  the  scintillations  of  his  intellect,  while 
we  mourn  over  the  vices  by  which  his  career  was  dishonored,  and  his 
intellect  itself  eventually  enfeebled.  His  works  survive  him,  and  form 
part  of  the  literature  of  our  country.  7"heir  sterling  qualities  ensure  this, 
and  the  volume  before  us  is,  therefore,  certain  of  being  heartily  wel¬ 
comed.  *  Whatever  Sheridan  has  done,’  said  Lord  Byron,  ‘has  been, 
par  excellence,  always  the  best  of  its  kind.  He  has  written  the  best 
comedy,  the  best  drama,  the  best  farce,  and  the  best  address;  and,  to 
crown  all,  delivered  the  very  best  oration  ever  conceived  or  heard  in  this 
Country.* 
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Homor ;  or  the  Story  of  the  brave  Caspar  the  fair  Janer/.  By 
Clemens  Brentano.  With  an  Introduction,  and  a  Biosn^phicid 
Notice  of  the  Author.  By  T.  W.  AppeU.  Translated  from  the 
German.  London  :  John  Chapman. 

Thi  author  of  this  small  volume.  Clemens  Brentano.  bolono^  to  the 
romantic  school  of  C-ermany.  of  which  little  is  known  in  this  country. 
Their  productions  are  not  suited  to  the  English  mind,  nor  do  we  think 
that  any  effort  will  avail  to  make  them  popular.  The  prt'sent  tale  is 
introduced  by  Mr.  .Appell,  as  the  writer’s  *  most  nnished  proiluction  ;  the 
ripest  fruit  of  the  enchanted  tree  he  planted  in  the  garden  of  German 
literature.’  To  such  as  are  interested  in  marking  the  various  phases  of 
mental  character,  it  wUl  possess  a  powerful  charm,  but.  for  the  most 
part,  it  will  be  felt  to  lack  the  qualities  attractive  to  our  countr>mcn. 
We  should  be  sorry  to  change  the  productions  of  our  English  soil,  for 
fruits  of  such  foreign  growth. 


The  \ational  Cyclopedia  of  Useful  Knowledge,  Vol.  III.  London  : 

Charles  Knight. 

Is  noticing  the  previous  volumes  of  this  work,  we  have  recorded  our  most 
favorable  judgment  on  its  great  worth.  In  doing  this,  we  have  ren¬ 
dered  it  simple  justice,  and  are  concerned  that  its  enterprizing  publisher 
should  be  adequately  sustained  in  his  labors.  Few*  men  have  done  so 
much  for  popular  instruction  as  Mr.  Knight,  and  2'he  Xutional  Cyclo¬ 
pedia  is  amongst  the  most  useful  of  his  publications.  It  meets  the 
wants  of  the  day  by  supplying  accurate  and  full  information  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost.  It  brings  home,  in  fact,  to  reading  men  of  all  classes, 
what  has  hitherto  lieen  contined  to  the  studies  of  the  learned  or  the  dwel¬ 
lings  of  the  rich.  We  cannot,  therefore,  but  anticipate  for  it  a  very  wide 
c'urculation,  and  most  cordially  recommend  it  to  all  our  readers.  As  a 
book  of  reference,  it  is  invaluable,  and  young  men  especially  will  do  well 
to  avail  themselves  of  its  well  digested  scholarship,  and  vast  rainre  of 
information. 


Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Elisabeth  Fry,  with  Extracts  from  her  Journal 
and  letters.  Edited  by  two  of  her  Daughters.  In  Two  Volumes. 
lx)ndon :  Charles  Gilpin. 

Thi  second  of  these  volumes  reached  us  too  recentlv  for  notice  in  the 
present  number.  Seldom,  indeed,  have  works  been  placed  upon  our 

disjmsed  to  notice  summarily  and  hastily. 
^  ^  "*^*?*^  heroine  in  cidlision  with  crime  !  A  close  capped  quakcresf 
of  the  nineteenth  centur>’  at  work  in  Newgate  !  But,  for  the  present, 
we  must  do  little  beyond  noticing  the  exterior  of  these  haiulsonie 
voumca.  T\pe,  paper,  and  binding,  are  excellent;  and  there  area 
couple  of  interesting  portraits,  one  of  Elizabeth  Gurnev,  when  only 
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eu^hteen,  and  another  of  her  when  a  beautiful  old  lady,  with  a  look  of 
kindness  like  one’s  own  mother  in  her  eyes. 

But  the  perusal  of  the  volumes  must  do  evei*vl>ody  sri^oil ;  and  next 
month  we  would  much  rather  compare  our  views  of  the  character  and 
iuduence  of  Mrs.  Fry  with  those  of  our  readers  who  have,  than  with 
those  who  have  not,  read  her  Memoirs. 


The  Journey  of  Life.  By  Catherine  Sinclair,  Author  of  ‘  Modern  Amnn- 
plishments.*  ‘Jane  Bouverie,*  etc  ,  etc.  London:  Longmans. 

This  little  work,  to  use  the  words  of  its  author,  is  intended,  by  *  one 
taught  in  the  school  of  deep  and  painful  experience,’  to  suggest,  *  for  the 
use  of  others,  a  few  such  rejections,  sinci'rely  felt,  and  simply  stated, 
as  appear  most  to  promise  i>ermanent  consolation  during  the  long,  and 
sometimes  rugged,  journey  of  life,  as  well  as  its  mysterious  and  solemn 
termination.*  It  consists  of  twenty -six  chapters,  devoted  to  subjects  in 
harmony  with  the  writer’s  intention,  written  in  an  easy  and  graceful 
style,  intersjK'rsed  >vith  poetical  extracts,  and  often  well  told  anecdotes, 
and  altogether,  although  rather  too  desultory  for  our  taste,  forming  a 
pleasing  volume,  especially  for  serious  young  people. 


The  Autobiography  and  Justification  of  Johannes  Ronge^  (the  German 
Reformer.)  Translated  from  the  Fifth  German  IMition.  By  John 
Lord,  A.M. 

This  translation  professes  to  be  as  literal  as  the  rhetorical  style  of 
Konge  will  admit.  A  few  unimportant  letters  and  paragiaphs  are 
omitted,  but  no  alterations  have  been  made.  It  will  be  valuable  to 
many  who  wish  to  be  acquainted  with  one  of  the  most  remarakble 
documents  that  have  appeared  in  modern  times. 


The  Eternal;  or.  The  Attributes  of  Jehovah,  as  *  The  God  of  our  Fathers* 
contemplated  in  Christ  and  Creation.  By  llobert  Philip.  London  ; 
Ward  and  Co.  1846. 

To  give  the  name  of  the  author,  is  to  give  a  description  of  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  this  work.  Mr.  INiilip’s  excellencies  and  faults,  as  a  writer, 
are  so  marked,  so  great,  and  so  fixed,  that  it  is  quite  superfluous  to 
do  more  than  state  the  design  and  contents  of  the  volume.  There  are 
nineteen  chapters  on  the  perfections  of  the  Divine  nature,  the  general 
tendency  of  which  is  practical.  This  is  as  it  should  bo.  Mr.  Philif) 
has  more  power  in  urging  a  plain  truth  than  in  developing  an  obscure 
‘  Ihe  Eternal*  will  well  bear  the  companionship  of  the  ‘Guides.* 
trust  it  will  participate  their  success. 
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The  Pryings  of  a  Postman.  London  :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

The  idea  of  thiji  book  is  taken  from  ‘those  successful  methods’  of 
obtaining  a  know  ledge  of  people’s  correspondence,  ‘  so  lately  autho¬ 
rised  by  *  the  powers  that  be.’  ’  The  Postman  of  Stockgate  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  know  the  contents  of  all  the  letters  passing  through  that 
•  loyal  and  flourishing  town,’  and  to  furnish  some  specimens  of  ditferent 
writers  for  the  amusement  and  instruction  of  the  public.  Some  of 
the  disclosures  of  character  are  good,  but,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  book 
might  have  been  much  belter. 


1.  Charles  Klwood,  or  the  Infidel  Converted.  By  O.  A.  Brownson. 

2.  Sermons  of  Consolation  By  F.  W.  P.  Greenwood,  D.D.,  Minister 
of  King’s  Chapel,  Boston.  Third  Edition. 

3.  Ultramontanism,  or  the  Roman  Church  and  Modern  Society.  By  E. 
Qainet,  of  the  College  of  France.  Translated  from  tlie  French. 
Thiid  Edition,  with  the  Author’s  Approbation.  By  C.  Corks,  B.L. 

4.  The  Destination  of  Man.  By  Johann  Gottlieb  Fichte.  Translated 
from  tlie  German,  by  Mrs.  Percy  Sinnett. 

London  :  Chapman,  Brothers. 

These  works  form  part  of  a  series  of  reprints  and  translations,  which 
will  be  best  desciibed  in  the  language  of  the  publishers  : — 

‘The  publishers  of  ‘  Tlie  Catholic  Series,’  intend  it  to  consist  of 
works  of  a  liberal  and  comprehensive  character,  judiciously  selected, 
and  embracing  various  departments  of  literature.  An  attempt  has 
been  made  by  the  Church  of  Home  to  realize  the  idea  of  Catholicism 
— at  least,  in  form — and  with  but  a  partial  success  ;  an  attempt  will 
now  be  made  to  restore  the  word  catholic  to  its  primitive  significance, 
in  its  application  to  tliis  series,  and  to  realize  the  idea  of  Catholicism 
in  SPIRIT.  It  cannot  be  hoped  that  each  volume  of  the  Series  will 
be  essentially  catholic,  and  not  partial^  in  its  nature,  for  nearly  all 
men  are  partial ; — the  many-sided  and  impartial,  or  truly  catholic  man, 
has  ever  been  the  rare  exception  of  his  race.  Catholicity  may  be 
expected  in  the  Series,  not  in  every  volume  composing  it.’ 

This  statement  sufliciently  intimates  the  kind  of  catholicity  which 
marks  the  Series.  It  comprehends  all  opinions,  except  those  com¬ 
monly  termed  orthodox.  Ihe  liberality  is  indilferency  ;  we  say  it 
not  as  an  accusation,  but  as  a  fact.  Generally  speaking,  the  theology 
18  Unitarian,  and  the  philosophy  transcendental. 

We  should  be  sorry  to  express  or  imply  approval  of  many  senti¬ 
ments  contained  in  the  works  already  issued.  W e  not  only  reject  them 
at  untrue,  but  deem  them  eminently  hurtful  in  tendency.  Still,  to  those 
who  can  exercise  an  independent  and  enlightened  judgn.ent,  the  series 
supplies  a  large  amount  of  valuable  reading.  The  authors,  whose 
writings  are  selected,  are  lor  the  most  part  men  oTgrent  abilities  and 
high  repute.  We  would  only  add,  that  the  volumes  are  *  got  up’  in 
1  style  of  exquisite  neatness. 
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litcrarj)  Jntclligciut* 

Just  Published, 

The  Life  of  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke;  with  selections  from  his  Cor¬ 
respondence,  Diaries,  Speeches,  and  Judgments.  By  George  Harris,  Esq., 
of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-l^aw.  3  vols. 

A  Mission  to  the  Mysore  with  Scenes  and  Facts,  illustrative  of  India,  its 
Peojde,  and  its  Religion.  By  the  Rev.  Wm.  Arllur,  Wesleyan  Minister. 

The  Convent,  a  Narrative,  founded  on  Fact.  By  R.  M'Crindell,  authoress 
of  the  ‘  School  Girl  in  France,*  &c. 

The  Middle  Way ;  or  the  Province  of  Patristic  Divinity  determined,  to 
which  is  added.  The  Samaritan,  a  Sermon.  By  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Essing- 
ton,  M.A. 

The  Family  Jo  Miller,  a  Drawing  Room  Jest  Book.  Jo  Miller,  a 
Biography. 

The  Jewish  Exile  ;  or  Religion  Exemplified  in  the  Life  and  Character 
of  Daniel.  By  the  Rev.  John  Kennedy,  A.M.,  Stepney. 

Bohn's  Standard  Library.  Herodotus,  a  New  and  Literal  Version  from 
the  Text  of  Bache,  with  a  Geographical  and  General  Index.  By  Henry 
Cary,  M.A.,  Worcester  College,  Oxford. 

Bohn’s  Stamlard  Library,  d’he  Dramatic  Works  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Rich.  Brinsley  Sheridan,  with  a  Memoir  of  his  Life.  By  G.  G.  S. 

Tlie  Parlour  Library,  No.  XI.  The  Emigrants  of  Ahadarra,  a  Tale  of 
Irish  Life.  By  Wm.  Carleton,  Esq. 

Travels  in  the  Great  Desert  of  Sahara  in  the  years  1845  and  1846,  con¬ 
taining  a  Narrative  of  Personal  Adventures,  during  a  Tour  of  nine  months 
through  the  Desert,  amongst  the  Tonarieks  and  other  'IVibes  of  Saharan 
people  ;  including  a  Description  of  the  Oases  and  Cities  of  Chal  Ghadames 
and  Mourzuk.  By  Jas.  Richardson.  2  vols. 

The  Modern  Orator.  Charles  James  Fox.  Part  X. 

Rest  in  the  Church.  By  the  author  of*  From  Oxfoid  to  Rome.* 

Laneton  Parsf?nage ;  a  Tale  for  Children  on  the  Practical  Use  of  a 
portion  (*f  the  Churcli  Catechism.  Second  Part.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Sewell,  B.D. 

The  Sketches ;  Three  Tales. 

A  Concise  History  of  the  Hampden  Controversy,  from  the  period  of  its 
commencement  in  1832,  to  the  Present  Time,  with  all  the  Documents 
which  have  been  published,  and  a  Brief  Examination  of  the  Bampton  Lee* 
tares  for  1832,  and  of  the  Observations  on  Dissent.  By  the  Rev.  Henry 
Christmas,  M.A. 

Borneo  and  the  Indian  Archipelago,  with  Drawings  of  Costume  and 
Scenery.  By  Frank  S.  Marryat. 

Congregational  Independency  in  Contradistinction  to  Episcopacy  and 
Presbyterianism;  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity  of  the  New  Testament.  By 
Halph  Wardlaw,  D.D. 

A  History  of  Auricular  Confession,  Religiously,  Morally,  and  Politically 
considered  among  Ancient  and  Modem  Nations.  By  Count  C.  P.  de  Las- 
teyrie.  Translated  under  the  Author’s  Special  Sanction,  by  Charles  Cocks, 
B.L.  2vol8.  12mo. 

The  Pictorial  Bible.  Part  XI. 

The  National  Cyclopaedia  of  Useful  Knowledge.  Part  XII. 

Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography  and  Mythology.  Edited  by 
W.  Smith,  L.L.D.  Part  XXIII.  ^ 


LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 


The  National  Cyclop»dia.  Vol.  III.  Bavaria— Cicsar. 

On  the  Nature  and  Klements  of  the  External  World;  or  Universal  Imma- 
teriaiism  fully  Explained  and  New  Demonstrated.  «  ^  « 

Sermons,  By  tne  late  Rev.  Thomas  Tattershall,  D.D.,  F.C.P.S.  VNith 
a  Memoir  of  the  Author.  By  Thomas  Byrth,  D.D.,  F.A.S.,  Rector  of 
Wallasey. 

Nimrt^,  a  Dramatic  Poem,  in  Five  Acts. 

The  Works  of  John  Jewel,  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  First  and  Second  Por- 
tious.  Edited  for  the  Parker  Society,  by  the  Rev.  John  Ayre,  M.A.,  of 
(Jrenville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  Minister  of  St.  John’s  Chapel, 
llnmpstrad. 

The  Zurich  Letters;  or.  The  Correspondence  of  several  English  Bishops, 
and  others,  with  some  of  the  Helvetian  Reformers,  during  the  Reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  ;  Translated  and  Authenticated  Copies  of  the  Autographs. 
Edited  for  the  Parker  Society,  by  the  Rev.  Hastings  Robinson,  D.l)., 
F.S.  A.,  Rector  of  Great  Warley,  Essex.  Second  Edition,  Chronologically 
arranged  in  one  senes. 

Original  Letters,  relative  to  the  English  Reformation,  written  during  the 
Reign  of  King  Henry  VIII.,  King  Edward  VI.,  and  Queen  Mary,  Translated 
from  Authenticated  Copies  of  the  Autographs,  and  Edited  for  the  Parker 
Society,  by  the  Rev  Hastings  Robinson,  D.D.  2  vols. 

The  Life  of  William  Allen,  with  Selections  from  his  Correspondence. 
3  vols. 

A  Walk  round  Mont  Blanc,  &c.  By  the  Rev.  Francis  Trench,  Author  of 
*  Scotland,  its  Faith  and  Features,*  &c.,  &c. 

Hone  et  Vindicia*  Sabbaticic  ;  or.  Familiar  Disquisitions  on  the  Revealed 
Sabbath.  By  Richard  Winter  Hamilton,  D.D.,  Leeds. 

Antichrist.  A  Poem  ;  with  Notes,  and  Sketches  of  Oriental  Scenes. 
By  the  Rev.  H.  Newton,  A.B. 

Sketches  from  the  Cross.  A  Review  of  the  Characters  connected  with 
the  Crucifixion  of  our  Lord  :  to  which  is  added,  A  Notice  of  the  Character 
of  Balaam.  By  John  Jordan  Davies. 

Sermons  on  the  Histories  of  Scripture,  suitable  for  Family  and  College 
Reading.  By  Arthur  Roberts,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Woodrising,  Norfolk, 
Author  of  *  Village  Sermons.* 

Journal  of  Sacred  Literature.  No.  1. — January,  1S48.  Edited  by  John 
Kitto,  D.D. 

Liturgical  Services.  Liturgies,  and  occasional  Forms  of  Prayer,  set 
forth  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Edited  for  the  Parker  Society,  hy 
the  Rev.  William  Keating  Clay,  B.D.,  Perpetual  Curate  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  Ely. 

An  Account  of  the  Cultivation  and  Manufacture  of  Tea  in  China,  de¬ 
rived  from  Personal  Observations,  during  an  Official  Residence  in  that 
Country,  from  IS()4  to  1826,  and  Illustrated  by  the  best  Authorities,  Chi¬ 
nese  as  well  as  Europt'an,  with  Remarks  on  the  Experiments  now'  making 
for  the  Introduction  of  the  Culture  of  the  Tea  Tree  in  other  parts  of  the 
Morld.  By  Samuel  Ball,  Esq.,  late  lnsj)ector  of  Teas  to  the  Honourable 
Lnited  East  India  Comttany  in  China. 

Immortality,  its  Real  and  Alleged  Evidences,  being  an  Endeavour  to 
asc^tain  how  far  the  Future  Existence  of  the  Human  Soul  is  discoverable 
by  Reason.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  By  J.  T.  Gray. 
Nelwn  8  Matthew  Heniy  ’s  Commentary.  Part  XU. 

Ethics  of  Nonconformity,  and  Workings  of  Williiighood.  Reprinted 
from  the  *  Nonconformist.* 


